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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was bom in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the day, and ample means and leisuie throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the «sophistic culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be mipossible, because the objects of sense are continually changing; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about the truth contained m names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching . the suggestion came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, —realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new. discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Sbcrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious m Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” This was more promising . but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy ; tins “ mind ” showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” “ large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they χ
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher hypotheses The point is that he made a new science out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good,” and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (399 b.c ) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in tho Clouds (423 β c ) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him m his later years, while they felt there was something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees , he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Cnto, Euthyphro, Char mules, Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not surprising that his city, m the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work undeterred.
Though he seems, m his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there w6re one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have lb awakened and exercised by “ dialectic/’ οι a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and asserted that his own actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find m the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance xii
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him m a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life
After the death of Socrates in 399? Plato spent some twelye years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, where Eucl&des, his fellow-student and friend, was foiming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of diamatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 387, the year m which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy ; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the
xm
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dxon to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk . now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see m the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests m the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent m our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing m a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the xiv
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theoiy upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratie search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “ writ large ” in the oigamzation of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a senes of ancillary sciences, for dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is
xv
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The Pkaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of44 ideas,” and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the “ forms ” to which his study of particular things has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight m imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaeietus and Parmenides, he purts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which requue co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meeting-place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought, while* the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti-xvi
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culars m their lightly distinguished and connected classes.
Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Pohticus returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Phtkbus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests
XVII
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced m the Republic: a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it. embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to* the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout ; but m speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of xviii
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men have earned. Some of his inventions may be unrealizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
W. R. M. Lamb.
[Note.—Each of the Dialogues is α self-contained whole. The order m which they have been mentioned in this Introduction u that which agrees best in the main with modem views of Plato's mental progress, though the succession in some instances is uncertain.]
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LYSIS
INTRODUCTION TO THE LYSIS
In the Lysis Socrates relates how he was taken by some young friends into a wrestling-school, where he finds a large and well-dressed company of youths and boys assembled for a sacrificial ceremony in honour of Hermes. He proceeds to a narrative of two conversations which he had with a handsome boy, Lysis, and his friend Menexenus : the first one (207-"216) is a simple, introductory talk on the motives of personal affection, which are surmised to depend on a sense of utility, and therefore on knowledge. The second and main discussion (211-223) deals with the nature of fnendship; and although this relation is in the end left unexplained, we*are conducted through a number of speculations whose method and incidental suggestions are of deep interest to the student of morals. Menexenus is a keen disputant, and it seems as if Socrates, bent merely on a rapid review of the difficulties of the subject, were anxious to ply his questions in a swift and summary fashion which would allow the quick-witted boy to follow his thought, but not to challenge or correct it. For the moment, at any rate, he is content to lead his young friend into a maze of analogical reasoning, from which neither of them can find any certain egress The following is an outline of the discussion ·—
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213. Instances are given which show that neither the loving nor the loved person is necessarily a “ friend.”
214-215 We try the relation of likeness, as suggested by the poets, and find (1) that only when persons are alike m goodness are they friends; and yet (2) that the good have no need of friends
216 Again, unlikeness seems to lead to friendship ; but this explanation is also found to be quite inadequate.
217-218. Perhaps we may say, on the analogy of medicine, that a thing—like the human body— which is neither good nor evil in itself, has need of good through the presence of evil, which requires a remedy; friendship may be this sort of craving for good
219-221. But we must distinguish between that which we desire and that for the sake of which we desire it; between the end m view and the reason for pursuing it. We must find some meaning for friendship which is higher than the notion of a thing desired because of something else (e g evil),.
222. Again, is friendship a desire of something that belongs to one by a natural affinity ? But this only brings us back to the difficulties about likeness and the good, and we attain no solution of the mam question.
The result is not positively instructive or helpful, except that we learn how large and morally important is the question that we have been discussing, and are so far prepared for the splendid revelations of the Pkaedrus and Symposium, and for the careful reasoning of Aristotle’s Ethics. It is characteristic of Socrates that he takes the prevalent and accepted
4
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vogue of strong attachments between young Athenians of his later days as a means of arousing interest in moral speculation; and although here and there, as we shall observe, he hastens on to this main object with insufficient attention to strict logic, his educational method is brilliantly illustrated and recommended by the art of Plato. Indeed one might say that, m one aspect of the dialogue, the mere tone of Socrates towards the boys is itself a lesson in friendship.
ΛΤ2Ι2
[η ΠΕΡΙ ΦΙΛΙΑΝ* MAIETTIKOS]
ΤΑ ΤΟΤ ΔΙΑΛΟΓΟΤ ΙΙΡΟΣΩΠΑ
5ΠΚΡΑΤΗ5, ΙΠΠΟΘΑΛΗ25, ΚΤΗ^ΙΠΠΟ^, ΜΕΝΕΗΕΝ02, ΛΤ2Ι2
Ή Ἐπορευόμην μὲν ἐξ Ἀκαδημείας εὐθὺ Λυκείου
\	/	C 9	ϊ \	\	λ	> CS \
την εξω τείχους υπ αυτό το τείχος* επειοη ο ἐγενόμην κατὰ τὴν πυλίδα ἦ ἡ Πάνοπος κρήνη, ἐνταῦθα συνέτυχον Τπποθάλει τε τῷ 'Ιερωνύμου καὶ Κτησίππῳ τῷ Παιανιεῖ καὶ ἄλλοις μετὰ τούτων νεανίσκοις ἀθρόοις συνεστῶσι.	καί με προσιόντα
ὁ Τπποθάλης ἰδών, Ὀ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, ποῖ δὴ πορεύῃ καὶ πόθεν;
Β Ἕξ Ἀκαδημείας, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, πορεύομαι εὐθὺ Λυκείου.
Δεῦρο δή, ἧ δ’ ὅς, εὐθὺ ἡμῶν. οὐ παραβάλλεις; ἄξιον μέντοι.
Ποῖ, ἔφην ἐγώ, λέγεις, καὶ παρά τινας τοὺς ὑμᾶς;
Δεῦρο, ἔφη, δείξας μοι ἐν τῷ καταντικρὺ τοῦ τείχους περίβολόν τέ τινα καὶ θύραν ἀνεῳγμἐνην. 6
LYSIS
[or ON FRIENDSHIP: “obstetric”1] CHARACTERS
Socrates, Hippothales, Ctesippus, Menexekus, Lysis
(Socrates relates a conversation that he had in a wrestling-school)
I	was making my way from the Academy straight to the Lyceum, by the road outside the town wall, —just under the wall; and when I reached the little gate that leads to the spring of Panops,2 I chanced there upon Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, and Ctesippus of Paeania, and some other youths with them, standing in a group together. Then Hippothales, as he saw me approaching, said: Socrates, whither away, and whence ?
From the Academy, I replied, on my way straight to the Lyceum.
Come over here, he said, straight to us. You will not put in here ? But you may as well.
Where do you mean ? I asked ; and what is your company ?
Here, he said, showing me there, just opposite the wall, a sort of enclosure and a door standing
1	i.e. facilitating the birth of correct notions, as Socrates humorously claimed to do.
2	i.e. of Hermes, the “ all-seeing.”
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διατρίβομεν δέ, ἧ δ’ ὅς, αυτόθι, ημεῖς τε αυτοί καὶ ἄλλοι πάνυ πολλοί καί καλοί.
204 Ἕστι δὲ δὴ τί τοῦτο, καὶ τίς ἡ διατριβή;
Παλαίστρα, ἔφη, νεωστὶ ῴκοδομημἐνη η δε διατριβὴ τὰ πολλὰ ἐν λόγοις, ὦν ἡδέως αν σοι μεταδιδοῖμεν.
Κάλῶς γε, ἦν δ* ἐγώ, ποιοῦντες διδάσκει δε τις αὐτόθι;
Σὸς ἑταῖρός γε, ἦ δ’ ὅς, καὶ ἐπαινέτης, Μικκος.
Μὰ Δία, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, οὐ φαῦλός γε ἀνήρ, αλλ ἱκανὸς σοφιστἧς,
Βούλει οὖν ἕπεσθαι, ἔφη, ἵνα καὶ ἴδῃ ς τοὺς
&τας
Β Πρῶτον1 ἡδέως ἀκούσαιμ’ ἂν ἐπὶ τῷ καὶ εἴσειμι καὶ τίς ὁ κάλός.
’'Αλλος, ἔφη, ἄλλῳ ἡμῶν δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Σοὶ δὲ δὴ τίς, ὦ Τππόθάλες, τοῦτό μοι εἰπὲ.
Καὶ ὃς ἐρωτηθεὶς ἡρυθρίασεν. καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον Ὀ παῖ Τερωνύμου Τππόθαλες, τοῦτο μὲν μηκέτι εἴπῃς, είτε ἐρᾴς του εἴτε μή· οἶδα γὰρ ὅτι οὐ μόνον ίρας} ἀλλὰ καὶ πο ρ ρω ἤδη εἶ πορευόμενος τοῦ πρώτος, εἰμὶ δ’ ἐγὼ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα φαῦλος καὶ O άχρηστος, τοϋτο δέ μοί πως ἐκ Θεοῦ δέδοται, ταχὺ οἵῳ τ’ εἶναι γνῶναι ἐρῶντά τε καὶ ἐρώμενον.
Καὶ ὃς ἀκούσας πολὺ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἡρυθρίασεν. ὁ οὖν Κτήσιππος, Ἀστεῖόν γε, ἦ 8’ ὅς, ὅτι ἐρυθριᾴς, ὦ Τππόθάλες, καὶ ὀκνεῖς εἰπεῖν Σωκράτει τοὔνομα* 1 αότοθ ante πρώτον sed Burnet.
LYSIS
open. We pass our time there, he went on ; not only we ourselves, but others besides,—a great many, and handsome.
And what, pray, is this place, and what your pastime ?
A wrestling-school, he said, of recent construction; and our pastime chiefly consists of discussions, in which we should be happy to let you have a share.
That is very good of you, I said; and who does the teaching there ?
Your own comrade, he replied, and supporter, Miccus.
Upon my word, I said, he is no slight person, but a qualified professor.
Then will you please come in with us, he said, so as to see for yourself the company we have there ?
I should be glad to hear first on what terms ϊ am % to enter, and which is the handsome one
Each of us, he replied, has a different fancy, Socrates.
Well, and which is yours, Hippothales ? Tell me that.
A*t this question he blushed; so I said: Ah, Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, you need not trouble to tell me whether you are in love with somebody or not: for I know you are not only in love, but also far advanced already in your passion. In everything else I may be a poor useless creature, but there is one gift that I have somehow from heaven,—to be able to recognize quickly a lover or a beloved
When he heard this, he blushed much more than ever. Then Ctesippus remarked : Quite charming, the way you blush, Hippothales, and shrink from
9
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ἐὰν δ’ οὗτος καὶ σμικρὸν χρόνον συνδιατρίψῃ σοι, παραταθήσεται ὑπὸ σοῦ ἀκούων θαμὰ λέγοντος. ημών γοῦν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐκκεκώφωκε τὰ ὦτα καὶ D ἐμπέπληκε Λύσιδος* ἂν μὲν δὴ καὶ ὑποπίῃ, εὐμαρία ἡμῖν ἐστὶ καὶ ἐξ ὕπνου ἐγρομένοις Λύσιδος οἴεσθαι τοὔνομα ἀκούειν. καὶ ἃ μὲν καταλογάδην διηγείται, δεινὰ ὄντα, οὐ πάνυ τι δεινά ἐστιν, ἀλλ* ἐπειδὰν τὰ ποιήματα ημών ἐπιχειρήσῃ καταντλεῖν καὶ συγγράμματα. καὶ ὅ ἐστι τούτων δεινότερον, ὅτι καὶ ᾴδει εἰς τὰ παιδικά φωνή θαυμασία, ἣν ἡμᾶς δεῖ ἀκούόντας ἀνἐχεσθαι. νῦν δὲ ἐρωτώ-μενος ὑπὸ σοῦ ερυθρια.
Ἕστι δέ, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὁ Λύσις νέος τις, ὡς ἔοικε· E τεκμαίρομαι δέ, ὅτι ἀκούσας τοὔνομα οὐκ ἔγνων. Οὐ γὰρ πάνυ, ἔφη, τὶ αὐτοῦ τοννομα λέγουσιν, ἀλλ’ ἔτι πατρόθεν επονομάζεται διὰ τὸ σφοδρά τον πατέρα γιγνώσκεσθαι αὐτοῦ, ἐπεὶ εὖ οἶδ’ ὅτι πολλοῦ δεῖς τὸ εἶδος ἀγνοεῖν τοῦ παιδός· ικανός γὰρ καὶ ἀπὸ μόνου τούτου γιγνώσκεσθαι,
Λεγέσθω, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, οὖτινος ἔστιν.	«*
Δημοκράτους, ἔφη, τοῦ Αἰξωνέως ὁ πρεσβυτατος
t /
νιος,
Εἶεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Τππόθάλες, ὡς γένναῖον καὶ νεανικόν τούτον τον έρωτα πανταχῆ ἀνηῦρες* καί μοι ἴθι ἐπίδειξαι ἃ καὶ τοῖσδε ἐπιδείκνυσαι, 205 ἵνα εἰδῶ εἰ ἐπίστασαι ἃ χρὴ εραστήν περί παιδικών προς αὐτὸν ἢ πρὸς ἄλλους λέγειν,
Τούτων δέ τι, ἔφη, σταθμᾴ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὧν ὅδε λέγει; 1
1 i.e. “ son of Democrates ” (see below).
LYSIS
telling Socrates the name ; yet, if he spends but a little time with you, he will find you a regular torment, as he hears you repeat it again and again. He has deafened our ears, I can tell you, Socrates, by cramming them with “ Lysis ” : let him be a trifle m liquor, and as likely as not we start out of our sleep fancying we hear the name of Lysis. The descriptions he gives us m conversation, though dreadful enough, are not so very bad : it is when he sets about inundating us with his poems and prose compositions. More dreadful than all, he actually sings about his favourite in an extraordinary voice, which we have the trial of hearing. And now, at a question from you, he blushes !
Lysis apparently, I said, is somebody quite young : this I infer from the fact that I did not recognize the name when I heard it.
That is because they do not usually call him by his name, he replied; he still goes by his paternal title,1 as his father is so very well known You must, I am sure, be anything but ignorant of the boy’s appearance . that alone would be enough to know him by.
Let me hear, I said, whose son he is.
The eldest son, he replied, of Democrates of Aexone.
Ah well, I said, Hippothales, what an altogether noble and gallant love you have discovered there! Now please go on and give me a performance like those that you give your friends here, so that I may know whether you understand what a lover ought to say of his favourite to his face or to others.
Do you attach any weight, Socrates, he asked, to anything you have heard this fellow say ?
11
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Πότερον, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, καὶ τὸ ἐρᾶν ἔξαρνος εἶ οὖ λέγει ὅδε;
Οὐκ ἔγωγε, ἔφη, ἀλλὰ μὴ ποιεῖν εἰς τα παιδικά μηδὲ συγγράφειν
Οὐχ ὑγιαίνει, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, ἀλλὰ ληρεῖ τε καὶ μαίνεται.
Καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον Ὀ Τππόθαλες, οὔ τι τῶν μέτρων Β δέομαι ἀκοῦσαι οὐδὲ μέλος εἴ τι πεποίηκας εἰς τον νεανίσκον, ἀλλὰ τῆς διανοίας, ἵνα εἰδῶ τινα τρόπον προσφέρω προς τὰ παιδικὰ.
Ὅδε δήπου σοι, ἔφη, ἐρεῖ* ἀκριβῶς γαρ επι-σταται καὶ μέμνηται, εἴπερ, ὡς λέγει, ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ αεὶ ἀκούων διατεθρύληται.
Νὴ τοὺς θεούς, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, πάνυ γε. καὶ γάρ ἐστι καταγέλαστα, ὦ Σώκρατες, το γὰρ ἐραστὴν ὄντα καὶ διαφερόντως τῶν ἄλλων τὸν νοῦν προσέχοντα τῷ παιδὶ ἴδιον μὲν μηδὲν ἔχειν λέγειν, ὃ οὐχὶ κἂν παῖς εἴποι, πῶς οὐχὶ 0 καταγέλαστον, ἃ δὲ ἡ πόλις ὅλη ᾴδει περὶ Δημο-κράτους καί Λύσιδος τοῦ πάππου του παιδὸς καὶ πάντων πέρι τῶν προγόνων, πλούτους τε καὶ ἱπποτροφίας καὶ νίκας Πυθοῖ καὶ ’Ισθμοῖ καὶ Νεμέᾳ τεθρίπποις τε καί κέλησι, ταῦτα ποιεῖ τε καὶ λέγει, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἔτι τούτων κρονικώ-τερα. τὸν γὰρ τοῦ Ἠρακλέους Ενισμόν πρώην ἡμῖν ἐν ποιήματί τινι διῄει, ὡς διὰ την του Ἠρακλέους συγγένειαν ὁ πρόγονος αυτών ὑποδέξαιτο D τὸν 'Ηρακλέα, γεγονὼς αυτός ἐκ Διὸς τε καὶ τῆς τοῦ δήμου αρχηγέτου θυγατρός, ἅπερ αἱ γραῖαι 1
1 The Pythian Gaines were held at Delphi, the Isthmian 12
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Tell me, I said; do you deny being in love with the person he mentions ?
Not I, he replied; but I do deny that I make poems and compositions on my favourite.
He is in a bad way, said Ctesippus; why, he raves like a madman 1
Then I remarked : Hippothales, I do not want to hear your verses, or any ode that you may have indited to the youth ; I only ask for their purport, that I may know your manner of dealing with your favourite.
I expect this fellow will tell you, he replied: he has an accurate knowledge and recollection of them, if there is any truth in what he says of my having dinned them so constantly in his ears.
Quite so, on my soul, said Ctesippus ; and a ridiculous story it is too, Socrates. To be a lover, and to be singularly intent on one’s boy, yet to have nothing particular to tell him that a mere boy could not say, is surely ridiculous : but he only writes and relates things that the whole city sings of, recalling Democrates and the boy’s grandfather Lysis and all his ancestors, with their wealth and the horses they kept, and their victories at Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea,1 with chariot-teams and coursers, and, in addition, even hoarier antiquities than these. Only two days ago he was recounting to us in some poem of his the entertainment of Hercules,—how on account of his kinship with Hercules their forefather welcomed the hero, being himself the offspring of Zeus and of the daughter of their deine’s founder ; such old wives* tales, and
near Corinth, and the Nemean at Nemea, between Corinth and Argos.
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ᾴδουσι, καὶ ἄλλα πολλά τοιαῦτα, ώ Σώκρατες· ταῦτ’ ἐστὶν ἃ οὗτος λέγων τε καὶ ᾴδων ἀναγκαζει καὶ ἡμᾶς ἀκροᾶσθαι
Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀκούσας* εἶπον Ὀ καταγέλαστε Τππό-θαλες, πρὶν νενικηκέναι ποιεῖς τε καὶ ᾴδεις εις σαυτὸν ἐγκώμιον;
Ἀλλ’ οὐκ εἰς ἐμαυτὸν, ἔφη, ὦ ΊΖώκρατες, οὔτε ποιῶ οὔτε ἄδω.
Οὐκ οἴει γε, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ.
Ιο οε πως εχει; εφη
E Πάντων μάλιστα, εἶπον, εἰς σὲ τείνουσιν αὗται αἱ ῴδαί. ἐὰν μὲν γὰρ ἕλῃς τὰ παιδικά τοιαῦτα ὄντα, κόσμος σοι ἔσται τὰ λεχθἐντα καὶ ᾴσθἐντα καὶ τῷ ὄντι ἐγκώμια ὥσπερ νενικηκότι, ὅτι τοιούτων παιδικῶν ἔτυχες* ἐὰν δέ σε διαφύγῃ, ὅσῳ ἂν μείζω σοι εἰρημἐνα ἦ ἐγκώμια περὶ τῶν παιδικῶν, τοσούτῳ μειζόνων δόξεις κάλῶν τε καὶ ἀγαθῶν ἐστερημἐνος καταγέλαστος εἶναι, ὅστις 206 οὖν τὰ ἐρωτικά, ὦ φίλε, σοφὸς, οὐκ ἐπαινεῖ τὸν ἐρώμενον πρὶν ἂν ἕλῃ, δεδιὼς τὸ μέλλον ὅπῃ ἀπο-βήσεται. καὶ ἅμα οἱ καλό ί, ἐπειδάν τις αὐτοὺς ἐπαινῇ καὶ αὕξῃ, φρονήματος ἐμπίπλανται καὶ μεγάλαυχίας ἢ οὐκ οἴει;
Ἕγωγε, ἔφη.
Οὐκοῦν ὅσῳ ἂν μεγαλαυχότεροι ὦσι, δυσαλω-τότεροι γίγνονται;
Εἰκός γε.
Ποῖός τις οὖν ἄν σοι δοκεῖ θηρευτὴς εἶναι, εἰ ἀνασοβοῖ θηρεύων καὶ δυσάλωτοτέραν τὴν αγραν ποιοι;
Δῆλον ὅτι φαῦλος.
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many more of the sort, Socrates,—these are the things he tells and trolls, while compelling us to be his audience.
When I heard this I said: Oh, you ridiculous Hippothales, do you compose and chant a triumph-song on yourself, before you have won your victory ?
It is not on myself, Socrates, he replied, that I either compose or chant it.
You think not, I said.
Then what is the truth of it ? he asked.
Most certainly, I replied, it is you to whom these songs refer. For if you prevail on your favourite, and he is such as you describe, all that you have spoken and sung will be so much glory to you, and a veritable eulogy upon your triumph in having secured such a favourite as that	hereas if he eludes
your grasp, the higher the terms of your eulogy of your favourite, the greater will seem to be "the charms and virtues you have lost, and you will be ridiculed accordingly. Hence anyone who deals wisely m love-matters, my friend, does not praise his* beloved until he prevails, for fear of what the future may have in store for him And besides, these handsome boys, when so praised and extolled, become full of pride and haughtiness : do you not think so ?
I do, he said.
And then, the haughtier they are, the harder grows the task of capturing them ?
Yes, apparently.
And what do you think of a hunter who should scare away his quarry in hunting and make it harder to catch ?
Clearly he would be a poor one.
15
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Β Καὶ μὲν δὴ λόγοις τε καὶ ῴδαῖς μὴ κηλεῖν αλλ ἐξαγριαίνειν πολλή ἀμουσία* ἧ γάρ,
Δοκεῖ μοι.
Σκόπει δή, ὦ Τππόθαλες, ὅπως μὴ πᾶσι τούτοις ἔνοχον σαυτὸν ποιήσεις διὰ τὴν ποίησιν καίτοι οἶμαι ἐγὼ ἄνδρα ποιήσει βλάπτοντα ἑαυτὸν οὐκ ἄν σε ἐθέλειν ὁμολογῆσαι ὡς ἀγαθός ποτ εστι ποιητής, βλαβερὸς ὥν ἑαυτῷ.
Οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία, ἔφη* πολλή γὰρ ἂν άλογία εἴη· ἀλλὰ διὰ ταῦτα δή σοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀνακοινοῦμαι, O καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο ἔχεις, συμβούλευε τινα ἄν τις λόγον διαλεγόμενος ἢ τί πράττων προσφιλὴς -παιδικοῖς γένοιτο.
Οὐ ρᾴδιον, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, εἰπεῖν ἀλλ’ εἴ μοι ἐθε-λήσαις αὐτὸν ποίησαι εἰς λόγους ἐλθεῖν, ἴσως ἂν δυναίμην σοι ἐπιδεῖξαι, ἃ χρὴ αὐτῷ διάλέγεσθαι ἀντὶ τούτων ὦν οὗτοι λέγειν τε καὶ ᾴδειν φασί σε.
Ἀλλ’ οὐδέν, ἔφη, χάλεπόν. ἂν γὰρ εἰσόλθῃς μετὰ Κτησίππου τοῦδε καὶ καθεζόμενος διαλέγῃ, οἶμαι μὲν καὶ αὐτός σοι πρόσεισι* φιλήκοος γάρ, D ὦ Σώκρατες, διαφερόντως ἐστί, καὶ ἅμα, ὡς Ερμαῖα ἄγουσιν, ἀναμεμειγμἐνοι ἐν ταὐτῷ εἰσιν οἵ τε νεανίσκοι καὶ οἱ παῖδες· πρόσεισιν οὖν σοι* εἰ δὲ μή, Κτησίππῳ συνήθης ἐστὶ διὰ τὸν τούτου ἀνεψιὸν Μενέξενον* Μενεξένῳ μὲν γὰρ δὴ παντων μάλιστα iralpos ών τυγχάνει, κάλεσάτω οὖν οὗτος αὐτόν, ἐὰν ἄρα μὴ προσίῃ αὐτός.
Ταῦτα, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, χρὴ ποιεῖν. καὶ ἅμα λαβών 16
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And hence to use speech and song, not for charming but for driving wild, would be gross fatuity, would it not ?
I think so.
Then take care, Hippothales, not to make yourself guilty of all these things by your verse-making; and yet I fancy you will not like to allow that a man who damages himself by poetry can be a good poet, so long as he is damaging to himself.
On. my soul, no, he said; of course it would be most absurd. But this is the very reason, Socrates, why I impart my feelings to you, and ask you for any useful advice you can give as to what conversation or conduct will help to endear one to one’s favourite. -
That is not an easy thing to tell, I replied; but if you will agree to get him to have a talk with me, I daresay I could show you an example of the conversation you should hold with him, instead of those things that your friends say you speak and sing.
There is no difficulty about that, he said. If you will go in with Ctesippus here, and take a seat and talk* I think he will come to you of his own accord ; he is singularly fond of listening, Socrates, and besides, they are keeping the Hermaea,1 so that the youths and boys are all mingled together So he will come to you : but if he does not, Ctesippus is intimate with him, as being a cousin of Mene-xenus; for Lysis has chosen Menexenus for his particular friend. So let Ctesippus call him if yon find that he does not come of himself.
That is what I must do, I said. Whereupon I took
1 The festival of Hermes, who was specially honoured in wrestling-schools.
VOL, V
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E τὸν Κτήσιππον προσῆα εἰς την παλαίστραν οἱ δ’ ἄλλοι ὕστεροι ημών ἦσαν. εἰσελθόντες δὲ κατ-ελᾴβομεν αυτόθι τεθυκότας τε τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰ ἱερεῖα σχεδὸν τι ἤδη πεποιημένα, ἀστραγαλίζοντάς τε δὴ καὶ κεκοσμημἐνους απαντάς. οἱ μὲν οὖν πολλοὶ ἐν τῇ αὐλῇ ἔπαιζον ἔξω, οἱ δέ τινες τοῦ αποδυτηρίου ἐν γωνία ηρτίαζον ἀστραγάλοις παμπόλλοις, ἐκ φορμίσκων τινῶν προαιρούμενοι* τούτους δὲ περιέστασαν ἄλλοι θεω-ροῦντες. ὧν δὴ καὶ ὁ Λύσις ἧν, καὶ εἱστήκει 207 ἐν τοῖς παισί τε καὶ νεανἴσκοις ἐστεφανωμένος καὶ τὴν ὄψιν διαφέρων, οὐ τὸ καλὸς εἶναι μόνον ἄξιος ἀκοῦσαι, ἀλλ’ ὅτι καλὸς τε κἀγαθός καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰς τὸ καταντικρὺ ἀποχωρήσαντες ἐκαθε-ζόμεθα—ἦν γὰρ αὐτόθι ἡσυχία—καί τι ἀλλήλοις διελεγόμεθα. περιστρεφόμενος οὖν ὁ Λύσις θαμὰ επεσκοπεΐτο ἡμᾶς, καὶ δῆλος ἦν ἐπιθυμῶν προσ-ελθεῖν. τέως μὲν οὖν ἡπόρει τε καὶ ὥκνει μόνος Β προσιέναι· έπειτα ὁ Μενέξενος ἐκ τῆς αὐλῆς μεταξύ παίζων εισέρχεται, καὶ ὡς εἶδεν ἐμέ τε καὶ τὸν Κτήσιππον, ἤει παρακαθιζησόμενος* ἰδὼν' οὖν αυτόν 6 Λύσις εσπετο και συμπαρεκαθεζετο μετά τοῦ Μενεξένου, προσῆλθον δὴ καὶ οι άλλοι, καὶ δὴ και ὁ Τπποθάλης, επειδή πλείους ἐώρα ἐφισταμένους, τούτους ἐπηλυγισάμενος προσέστη ἦ μὴ ᾤετο κατόψεσθαι τὸν Λύσιν, δεδιὼς μὴ αὐτῷ άπεχθάνοιτο* καί οντω προσεστώς ηκροατο Καὶ ἐγὼ πρὸς τὸν Μενέξενον ἀποβλέψας, Ὀ παῖ Δημοφῶντος, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, πότερος ὑμῶν πρεσβύτερος;
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Ctesippus with me into the wrestling-school, and the others came after us. When we got inside, we found that the boys had performed the sacrifice in the place and, as the ceremonial business was now almost over, they were all playing at knucklebones and wearing their finest attire. Most of them were playing in the court out-of-doors; but some were at a game of odd-and-even in a corner of the undressing-room, with a great lot of knucklebones which they drew from little baskets ; and there were others standing about them and looking on. Among these was Lysis : he stood among the boys and youths with a garland on his head, a distinguished figure, deserving not merely the name of well-favoured, but also of well-made and well-bred. As for us, we went and sat apart on the opposite side—for it was quiet there—and started some talk amongst ourselves. The result was that Lysis ever and anon turned round to observe us, and was obviously eager to join us. For a while, however, he hesitated, being too shy to approach us alone; till Menexenus stepped in for a moment from his gain£ m the court and, on seeing me and Ctesippus, came to take a seat beside us. When Lysis saw him, he came along too and sat down with Menexenus. Then all the others came to us also; and I must add that Hippothales, when he saw a good many of them standing there, stood so as to be screened by them, m a position where he thought Lysis would not catch sight of him, as he feared that he might irritate him; in this way he stood by and listened.
Then I, looking at Menexenus, asked him : Son of Demophon, which is the elder of you two ?
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Ἀμφισβητοῦμεν, ἔφη.
C Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὁπότερος γενναιότερος, ἐρίζοιτ’ ἄν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ.
Πάνυ γε, ἔφη.
Καὶ μὴν ὁπότερός γε καλλίων, ὡσαύτως.
Ἐγελασάτην οὖν ἄμφω.
Οὐ μὴν ὁπότερός γε, ἔφην, πλουσιώτερος ὑμῶν, οὐκ ἐρήσομαι* φίλω γάρ ἐστον. ἦ γάρ;
Πάνυ γ’, ἐφάτην.
Οὐκοῦν κοινὰ τά γε φίλων λέγεται, ὥστε τούτῳ γε οὐδὲν διοίσετον, εἴπερ ἀληθῆ περὶ τῆς φιλίας λέγετον.
Συνεφάτην.
D Ἐπεχείρουν δὴ μετά τοῦτο έρωταν ὁπότερος δικαιότερος καὶ σοφώτ€ρο$ αυτών εἴη. μεταξὺ οὖν τις προσελθὼν ἀνέστησε τὸν Μενέξενον, φά-σκων καλεῖν τον παιδοτρίβην* ἐδόκει γάρ μοι Upo-ποιῶν τυγχάνειν. ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὖν ᾤχετο· ἐγὼ δὲ τον Λύσιν ἡρόμην, Ἠ που, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Λύσι, σφόδρα φιλεῖ σε ὁ πατὴρ καὶ ἡ μήτηρ; Πάνυ γε, ἧ δ’ ὅς. Οὐκοῦν βούλοιντο ἄν σε ὡς εὐδαιμο-
Ε νέστατον εἶναι; Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; Δοκεῖ δέ σοι εὐδαίμων εἶναι ἄνθρωπος δουλεύων τε καὶ ᾤ μηδὲν ἐξείη ποιεῖν ὧν ἐπιθυμοῖ ,* Μὰ ΔΓ οὐκ ἔμοιγε, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν εἴ σε φιλεῖ ὁ πατὴρ καὶ ἡ μήτηρ καὶ εὐδαίμονά σε ἐπιθυμοῦσι γενέσθαι, τοῦτο παντὶ τρόπῳ δῆλον ὅτι προθυμοῦνται ὅπως ἂν εὐδαιμονοίης.	Πῶς γὰρ οὐχί; ἔφη. Ἐῶσιν
ἄρα σε ἃ βούλει ποιεῖν, καὶ οὐδὲν ἐπιπλήττουσιν οὐδὲ διακωλύουσι ποιεῖν ὦν ἂν ἐπιθυμῇς; Ναὶ μὰ ΔΓ ἐμέ γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ μάλα γε πολλὰ
20
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It is a point in dispute between us, he replied.
Then you must also be at variance, I said, as to which is the nobler.
Yes, to be sure, he said.
And moreover, which is the more beautiful, likewise.
This made them both laugh.
But of course I shall not ask, I said, which of you is the wealthier ; for you are friends, are you not ?
Certainly we are, they replied.
And, you know, friends are said to have everything in common, so that here at least there will be no difference between you, if what you say of your friendship is true.
They agreed.
After that I was proceeding to ask them which was the juster and wiser of the two, when I was interrupted by somebody who came and fetched away Menexenus, saying that the wrestling-master was calling him . I understood that he was taking some part in the rites. So he went off; and then I asked Lysis : I suppose, Lysis, your father and mother are exceedingly fond of you ? Yes, to be sure, he replied. Then they would like you to be as happy as possible ? Yes, of course. Do you consider that a man is happy when enslaved and restricted from doing everything he desires ? Not I, on my word, he said Then if your father and mother are fond of you, and desire to see you happy, it is perfectly plain that they are anxious to secure your happiness. They must be, of course, he said. Hence they allow you to do what you like, and never scold you, or hinder you from doing what you desire * Yes, they do, Socrates, I assure you:
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κωλύουσιν.	Πῶς λέγεις; ἤν δ’ ἐγώ. βουλό-
208 μενοί σε μακάριον εἶναι διακωλύουσι τοῦτο ποιεῖν ὃ ἂν βούλῃ; ὧδε δέ μοι λέγε. ἢν ἐπιθυμήσῃς ἐπί τινος τῶν τοῦ πατρὸς αρμάτων ὀχεῖσθαι λαβών τὰς ἡνίας, ὅταν ἁμιλλᾶται, οὐκ ἂν ἐῷέν σε ἀλλὰ διακωλύοιεν; Μὰ ΔΓ οὐ μέντοι αν, ἔφη, ἐῷεν. Ἀλλὰ τινα μήν; ’Ἐστι τις ηνίοχος παρά τον •πατρός μισθόν φέρων Πῶς λέγεις; μισθωτω μάλλον έπιτρέπονσιν ή σοι ποιεῖν ὅ τι ἂν βονληται περὶ τοὺς ἵππους, καὶ προσέτι αὐτοῦ τούτου β ἀργύριον τελοῦσιν; Ἀλλὰ τί μήν; ἔφη. Ἀλλὰ τοῦ όρικοΰ ζέύγονς, οἶμαι, έπιτρέπουσί σοι ἄρχειν, κἂν εἰ βονλοιο λαβών την μάστιγα τύπτειν, ἐῷεν ἄν. Πόθεν, ἧ δ’ ὅς, ἐῷεν; Τί δέ; ἦν S’ ἐγώ· οὐδενὶ ἔξεστιν αὐτοὺς τύπτειν; Καὶ μάλα, ἔφη, τῷ ὀρεοκόμῳ. Δούλῳ ὄντι ἢ ἐλευθέρῳ; Δούλῳ, ἔφη. Καὶ δοῦλον, ὡς ἔοικεν, ηγούνται περὶ πλείονος ἢ σὲ τὸν υἱόν, καὶ έπιτρέπουσί τὰ ἑαυτῶν O μάλλον ἢ σοί, καὶ ἐῶσι ποιεῖν ὅ τι βούλεται, σὲ δὲ 8ιακωλνονσι; καί μοι ἔτι τόδε εἰπέ. σὲ αὐτὸν ἐῶσιν ἄρχειν σεαυτοῦ, ἢ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἐπι-τρέπουσί σοι; Πῶς γάρ, ἔφη, έπιτρέπονσιν; Αλλ’ ἄρχει τίς σου; Ὅδε, παιδαγωγὸς, ἔφη. Μῶν δοῦλος ὥν; Ἀλλὰ τί μήν; ήμέτςρός γε, ἔφη. Ἠ δεινόν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ἐλεύθερον ὄντα ὑπὸ δούλου ἄρχεσθαι. τί δὲ ποιων αὖ οὗτος ὁ παιδαγωγὸς σου ἄρχει; Ἀγων δήπου, ἔφη, εἰς διδασκάλου. Μῶν μὴ καὶ οὖτοί σου αρχονσιν, οἱ διδάσκαλοι; D Πάντως δήπου. Παμπόλλους ἄρα σοι δεσπότας 1
1 The παιδαγωγός was a trusted slave who was appointed to attend on a boy out of school hours and to have a general control over his conduct and industry.
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they stop me from doing a great many things. How do you mean ? I said : they wish you to be happy, and yet hinder you from doing what you like ? But answer me this : suppose you desire to ride in one of your father’s chariots and hold the reins in some race ; they mil not allow you, but will prevent you ? That is so, to be sure, he said ; they will not allow me. But whom would they allow? There is a driver, m my father’s pay. What do you say ? A hireling, whom they trust rather than you, so that he can do whatever he pleases with the horses ; and they pay him besides a salary for doing that I Why, of course, he said. Well, but they trust you with the control of the mule-cart, and if you wanted to take the whip and lash the team, they would let you ? Nothing of the sort, he said. Why, I asked, is nobody allowed to lash them ? Oh yes, he said, the muleteer. Is he a slave, or free ? A slave, he replied. So it seems that they value a slave more highly than you, their son, and entrust him rather than you with their property, and allow him to do what he likes, while preventing you ? And now there is one thing more you must tell me. Do they let you control your own self, or will they not trust you in that either ? Of course they do not, he replied. But some one controls you ? Yes, he said, my tutor1 here. Is he a slave ? Why, certainly; he belongs to us, he said. What a strange thing, I exclaimed; a free man controlled by a slave ! But how does this tutor actually exert his control over you ? By taking me to school, I suppose, he replied. And your schoolmasters, can it be that they also control you ? I should think they do! Then quite a large number of masters
23
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καὶ ἄρχοντας ἑκὼν ὁ πατήρ ἐφίστησιν. ἀλλ ἆρα ἐπειδὰν οἴκαδε ἔλθῃς παρὰ την μητέρα, ἐκείνῃ σε id ποιεῖν ὅ τι ἂν βουλή, ἵν’ αὐτῇ μακάριος ἧς, ἢ περὶ τὰ ἔρια ἢ περὶ τὸν ιστόν, ὅταν ὑφαίνῃ; οὔ τι γάρ που διακωλύει σε ἣ τῆς σπάθης η τής κβρκ&ος ή άλλου του των περὶ ταλασιουργίαν οργάνων ἅπτεσθαι	Καὶ ος γελάσας, Μὰ Δία,
ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐ μόνον γε διακωλύει, ἀλλὰ E καὶ τυπτοίμην ἂν εἰ ἁπτοίμην. Ἠράκλεις, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, μῶν μή τι ἡδίκηκας τὸν πατέρα ή την μητέρα; Μὰ Δί’ οὐκ ἔγωγε, ἔφη.
Ἀλλ’ ἀντὶ τινος μήν οΰτω σε δεινῶς διακωλυου-σιν εὐδαίμονα εἶναι καὶ ποιεῖν ὅ τι ἂν βουλή, καί δι’ ημέρας όλης τρέφουσί σε ἀεί τῳ δουλευοντα καὶ ἑνὶ λόγῳ ὀλίγου ὦν ἐπιθυμεῖς οὐδὲν ποιοϋντα; ὥστε σοι, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐτε τῶν χρημάτων τοσοντων 209 ὄντων οὐδὲν ὄφελος, ἀλλὰ Πάντες αὐτῶν μάλλον ἄρχουσιν ἣ οὐ, οὔτε τοῦ σώματος οΰτω γενναίου οντος, ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτο ἄλλος ποιμαίνει καί θερα-πεύει οὐ δὲ άρχεις οὐδενός, ὦ Λύσι, οὐδὲ ποιεῖς οὐδὲν ὦν ἐπιθυμεῖς. Οὐ γάρ πω, ἔφη, ηλικίαν έχω, ὦ Σώκρατες. Μὴ οὐ τοῦτό σε, ὦ παῖ Δημοκράτους, κωλύῃ, ἐπεὶ τό γε τοσόνδε, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, καὶ ὁ πατήρ και ή μήτηρ σοι έπιτρέπουσι, καί ου κ άναμένουσιν ἕως ἂν ηλικίαν ἔχης. ὅταν γὰρ βούλωνται αὑτοῖς τινα ἀναγνωσθῆναι ἣ γρα-Β φῆν αι, σε, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, πρώτον των ἐν τῆ οἰκία ἐπὶ τούτο τάττουσιν	ἧ γάρ, Πάνυ γ’, ἔφη.
Οὐκοῦν ἔξεστί σοι ἐνταῦθ* ὅ τι αν βουλή πρώτον των γραμμάτων γράφειν καὶ ὅ τι ἂν δεύτερον καὶ
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and controllers are deliberately set over you by your father. But when you come home to your mother, she surely lets you do what you hke, that she may make you happy, either with her wool or her loom, when she is weaving ? I take it she does not prevent you from handling her batten, or her comb, or any other of her wool-work implements. At this he laughed and said : I promise you, Socrates, not only does she prevent me, but I should get a beating as well, if I laid hands on them Good heavens J I said : can it be that you have done your father or mother some wrong ? On my word, no, he replied.
Well, what reason can they have for so strangely preventing-you from being happy and doing what you like ? Why do they maintain you all day long in constant servitude to somebody, so that, in a word, you do hardly a single thing that you desire ? And thus, it would seem, you get no advantage from all your great possessions—nay, anyone else controls them rather than yon—nor from your own person, though so well-born, which is also shepherded and managed by another; while you, Lysis, control nobody, and do nothing that you desire. It is because I am not yet of age, Socrates, he said. That can hardly be the hindrance, son of Demo-crates, since there is a certain amount, I imagine, that your father and mother entrust to you without waiting until you come of age. For when they want some reading or writing done for them, it is you, I conceive, whom they appoint to do it before any others of the household Is it not so ? Quite so, he replied. And you are free there to choose which letter you shall write first and which second,
25
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ἀναγιγνώσκειν ωσαύτως ἔξεστι, καὶ ἐπειδάν, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, τὴν λύραν λάβης, οὐ διακωλύουσί σε οὔθ’ ὁ πατὴρ οὔθ’ ἡ μήτηρ ἐπιτεῖναί τε καὶ ἀνεῖναι ἢν ἂν βούλῃ τῶν χορδῶν, καὶ ψῆλαι καὶ κρούειν τῷ πλήκτρῳ. ἢ διακωλύουσιν; Οὐ δῆτα. Τί ποτ’ ἂν οὖν εἴη, ὦ Λύσι, τὸ αἴτιον ὅτι ἐνταῦθα μὲν οὐ C διακωλύουσιν, ἐν οἶς δὲ ἄρτι ἐλέγομεν κωλύουσιν; Ὅτι, οἶμαι, ἔφη, ταῦτα μὲν ἐπίσταμαι, ἐκεῖνα δ’ οὔ. Εἶεν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ ἄριστε· οὐκ ἄρα τὴν ηλικίαν σου περιμἐνει ὁ πατὴρ ἐπιτρέπειν πάντα, ἀλλ’ ἦ ἂν ἡμέρᾳ ἡγήσηταί σε βέλτιον αὑτοῦ φρο-νεῖν, ταύτῃ ἐπιτρέψει σοι καὶ αυτόν καί τα αὑτοῦ. Οἶμαι ἔγωγε, ἔφη. Εἶεν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ· τί δέ; τῷ γείτονι ἆρ’ οὐχ ὁ αυτός ορος ὥσπερ τῷ πατρί περί σοῦ, πότερον οἴει αυτόν επιτρεφειν σοι την αὑτοῦ οικίαν οἰκονομεῖν, ὅταν σε ἡγήσηται βέλτιον D περὶ οικονομίας ἑαυτοῦ φρονεῖν, ἢ αυτόν ἐπιστα-τῆσειν; Ἐμοὶ ἐπιτρέψειν οἶμαι Τί δ’; Αθηναίους οἴει σοι οὐκ ἐπιτρέψειν τὰ αὑτῶν, ρταν αἰσθάνωνται ὅτι ἱκανῶς φρονείς; Ἕγωγε. Πρὸς Διὸς, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, τί ἄρα ὁ μύγας βασιλεύς, πότερον τῷ πρεσβυτάτῳ υἱεῖ, οὖ ἡ τῆς 9Ασίας ἀρχὴ γιγ-νεται, μάλλον αν επιτρέφειεν εφομένων κρεών [ἐμβάλλειν]1 ὅ τι ἂν βούληται ἐμβαλεῖν εἰς τὸν E ζωμόν, ἢ ἡμῖν, εἰ άφικόμενοι παρ’ εκείνον ἐνδει-ξαίμεθα αὐτῷ, ὅτι ἡμεῖς κάλλιον φρονοῦμεν ἢ ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ περὶ ὄψου σκευασίας; Ἠμῖν δῆλον ὅτι, ἔφη. Καὶ τὸν μεν γε οὐδ’ ἂν σμικρὸν ἐάσειεν 1 ἐμβάλλειν sed Hemdorf.
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and you have a like choice in reading. And, I suppose, when you take your lyre, neither your father nor your mother prevents you from tightening or slackening what string you please, or from using your finger or your plectrum at will: or do they prevent you ? Oh, no. Then whatever can be the reason, Lysis, why they do not prevent you here, while in the matters we were just mentioning they do ? I suppose, he said, because I understand these things, but not those others. Very well, I said, my excellent friend: so it is not your coming of age that your father is waiting for, as the time for entrusting you with everything; but on the day when he considers you to have a better intelligence than himself, he will entrust you with himself and all that is his. Yes, I think so, he said. Very well, I went on, but tell me, does not your neighbour observe the same rule as your father towards you ? Do you think he will entrust you with the management of Ms house, as soon as he considers you to have a better idea of its management than himself, or will he direct it himself ? I should say he would entrust it to me. Well then, do you not think that the Athenians will entrust you with their affairs, when they perceive that you have sufficient intelligence ? I do. Ah, do let me ask this, I went on: what, pray, of the Great King ? Would he allow his eldest son, heir-apparent to the throne of Asia, to put what he chose into the royal stew, or would he prefer us to do it, supposing we came before him and convinced him that we had a better notion than his son of preparing a tasty dish? Clearly he would prefer us, he said. And he would not allow the prince to put m the smallest bit,
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ἐμβαλεῖν ἡμᾶς δέ, κἂν εἰ βουλοίμεθα δραξάμενοι τῶν άλῶν ἐῴη ἂν ἐμβαλεῖν. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ, Τί δ’ εἰ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ ἀσθενοῖ, ἆρα ἐῴη ἂν αὐτὸν ἅπτεσθαι τῶν ἑαυτοῦ οφθαλμών, μὴ 2Ι0ἰατρὸν ἡγούμενος, ἢ κωλύοι ἄν, Κωλύοι ἄν. Ἠμᾶς δέ γε εἰ ὑπολαμβάνοι ἰατρικοὺς εἶναι, κἂν εἰ βουλοίμεθα διανοίγοντες τοὺς οφθαλμούς ἐμπάσαι τῆς τέφρας, οἶμαι, οὐκ ἂν κωλύσειεν, ἡγούμενος ὀρθῶς φρονεῖν. Ἀληθῆ λέγεις. Ἀρ’ οὖν καὶ τἆλλα πάντα ἡμῖν έπιτρέποι αν μάλλον ἣ ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῷ υἱεῖ, περὶ ὅσων ἂν δόξωμεν αὐτῷ σοφώτεραι εκείνων είναι; 9Ανάγκη, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Οντως ἄρα ἔχει, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ φίλε'Ανσι* εις Β μὲν ταῦτα, ἃ ἂν φρόνιμοι γενώμεθα, απόντες ἡμῖν ἐπιτρέφουσιν, Ἕλληνές τε καὶ βάρβαροι καὶ ἄνδρες καὶ γυναίκες, ποιήσομέν τε ἐν τούτοις ὅ τι αν βουλώμεθα, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἡμᾶς ἑκὼν εἶναι ἐμπο-διεῖ, ἀλλ’ αὐτοί τε ελεύθεροι ἐσόμεθα ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἄλλων άρχοντες, ήμέτερά τε ταῦτα ἔσται · ὀνη-σόμεθα γὰρ ἀπ’ αυτών* εἰς ἃ δ’ ἂν νοῦν μη κτη-σώμεθα, οὔτε τις ἡμῖν επιτρέψει περί αυτά ποιεῖν τὰ ή μιν δοκοῦντα, ἀλλ’ ἐμποδιοῦσι Πάντες καθ’ ὅ 0 τι ἂν δύνωνται, οὐ μόνον οι άλλότριοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ πατήρ καί ή μητηρ καί ει τι τούτων οίκειότερόν ἐστιν, αὐτοί τε ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐσόμεθα ἄλλων υπήκοοι, καί ἡμῖν ἔσται ἀλλότρια* οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀπ* αὐτῶν ὀνησόμεθα. σνγχωρεις ούτως ἔχειν; Συγχωρώ. Ἀρ’ οὖν τῳ φίλοι ἐσόμεθα καί τις ἡμᾶς φιλήσει ἐν τοντοις, εν οἶς ἂν ὦμεν ανωφελείς; Οὐ δῆτα, 28
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whereas he would let us have our way even if we wanted to put in salt by the handful. Wh}^ of course. Again, if his son has something the matter with his eyes, would he let him meddle with them himself, if he considered him to be no doctor, or would he prevent him ? He would prevent him. But if he supposed us to have medical skill, he would not prevent us. I imagine, even though we wanted to pull the eyes open and sprinkle them with ashes, so long as he believed our judgement to be sound. That is true. So he would entrust us, rather than himself or his son, with all his other affairs besides, wherever he felt we were more skilled than they Ρ Necessarily, he said, Socrates.
The case then, my dear Lysis, I said, stands thus : with regard to matters m which we become intelligent, evexy one will entrust us with them, whether Greeks or foreigners, men or women ; and m such matters we shall do as we please, and nobody will care to obstruct us. Nay, not only shall we ourselves be free and have control of others in these affairs, but they will also belong to us, since we shall derive advantage front them ; whereas m all those for which we have failed to acquire intelligence, so far will anyone be from permitting us to deal with them as we think fit, that everybody will do his utmost to obstruct us—not merely strangers, but father and mother and any more intimate person than they ; and we on our part shall be subject to others m such matters, which will be no concern of ours, since we shall draw no advantage from them. Do you agree to this account of the case ? I agree. Then will anyone count us his friends or have any affection for us in those matters for which we are
29
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ἔφη. Νῦν ἄρα οὐδὲ σὲ ὁ πατὴρ οὐδε άλλος άλλον οὐδἐνα φιλεῖ, καθ’ ὅσον ἂν ἦ ἄχρηστος.	Οὐκ
ἔοικεν, ἔφη. Ἐὰν μὲν ἄρα σοφὸς γένῃ, ὦ παῖ, D πάντες σοι φίλοι καὶ Πάντες σοι οἰκεῖοι ἔσονται· χρήσιμος γὰρ καὶ ἀγαθὸς ἔπῃ· εἰ δὲ μή, σοὶ οὔτε ἄλλος οὐδεὶς οὔτε ὁ πατὴρ φίλος ἔσται οὔτε ἡ μήτηρ οὔτε οἱ οἰκεῖοι. οἷόν τε οὖν ἐπὶ τούτοις, ὦ Λύσι, μέγα φρονεῖν, ἐν οἶς τις μήπω φρονεῖ; Καὶ πῶς ἄν; ἔφη. Εἰ δ’ ἄρα οὐ διδασκάλου δέῃ, οὔπω φρονεῖς. Ἀληθῆ. Οὐδ’ ἄρα μεγαλόφρων εἶ, εἴπερ ἄφρων ἔτι. Μὰ Δία, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὔ μοι δοκεῖ.
E Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀκούσας αὐτοῦ ἀπέβλεψα πρὸς τὸν Τπποθάλη, καὶ ὀλίγου ἐξήμαρτον ἐπῆλθε γάρ μοι εἰπεῖν ὅτι Οὕτω χρή, ὦ Τππόθαλες, τοῖς παιδικοῖς διαλέγεσθαι, ταπεινοῦντα καὶ συστέλ-λοντα, ἀλλὰ μὴ ὥσπερ οὐ χαυνοῦντα καὶ δια-θρύπτοντα.	κατιδὼν οὖν αὐτὸν ἀγωνιῶντα καὶ
τεθορυβημένον ὑπὸ τῶν λεγομένων, ἀνεμνἡμθην ὅτι καὶ προσεστὼς λανθάνειν τὸν Λύσιν ἐβούλετο* 211 ἀνέλαβον οὖν ἐμαυτὸν καὶ ἐπέσχον τοῦ λόγου, καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ὁ Μενέξενος πάλιν ἧκε, καὶ ἐκαθ-έζετο παρὰ τὸν Λύσιν, ὅθεν καὶ ἐξανέστη. ὁ οὖν Λύσις μάλα παιδικῶς καὶ φιλικῶς, λάθρᾳ τοῦ Μενεξένου, σμικρὸν πρός με λέγων ἐφη· Ὀ Σώκρατες, ἅπερ καὶ ἐμοὶ λέγεις, εἰπὲ καὶ Μενεξἐνῳ.
Καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον, Ταῦτα μὲν οὐ αὐτῷ ἐρεῖς, ὦ Λύσι* πάντως γὰρ προσεῖχες τὸν νοῦν.
Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη.
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useless ? Surely not, he said. So now, you see, your father does not love you, nor does anyone love anyone else, so far as one is useless. Apparently not, he said. Then if you can become wise, my boy, everybody will be your friend, every one will be intimate with you, since you will be useful and good; otherwise, no one at all, not your father, nor your mother, nor your intimate connexions, will be your friends. Now is it possible, Lysis, to have a high notion of yourself in matters of which you have as yet no notion ? Why, how can I ? he said. Then if you are in need of a teacher, you have as yet no notion of things ? True. Nor can you have a great notion of yourself, if you are still notionless. * Upon my word, Socrates, he said, I do not see how I can.
On hearing him answer this, I glanced at Hippo-thales, and nearly made a blunder, for it came into my mind to say : This is the way, Hippothales, m which you should talk to your favourite, humbling and reducing him, instead of pulling him up and spoiling him, as yon do now. Well, I noticed that he was in an agony of embarrassment at what we had been saying, and I remembered how,in standing near, he wished to hide himself from Lysis. So I checked myself and withheld this remark. In the meantime, Menexenus came back, and sat down by Lysis m the place he had left on going out. Then Lysis, in a most playful, affectionate manner, unobserved by Menexenus, said softly to me: Socrates, tell Menexenus what you have been saying to me.
To which I replied : You shall tell it him yourself, Lysis ; for you gave it your closest attention.
I did, indeed, he said.
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Πειρῶ τοίνυν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ἀπομνημονεῦσαι αὐτὰ Β ὅτι μάλιστα, ινα τούτω σαφῶς πάντα εἴπῃς- ἐὰν δέ τι αυτών ἐπιλάθῃ, αὖθις με ἀνερέσθαι ὅταν ἐντύχῃς πρώτον.
Ἀλλὰ ποιήσω, ἔφη, ταῦτα, ὦ Σωκράτης, πάνυ σφόδρα, εὖ ἴσθι. ἀλλά τι ἄλλο αὐτῷ λέγε, ἵνα καὶ ἐγὼ ακούω, ἕως ἂν οἴκαδε ὥρα ἦ ἀπιἕναι.
Ἀλλὰ χρὴ ποιεῖν ταῦτα, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ἐπειδή γε καί οὐ κελεύεις. ἀλλὰ ὅρα ὅπως ἐπικουρήσεις μοι, εάν με ελεγχειν ἐπιχειρῇ ὁ Μενέξενος· ἢ οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι εριστικός ἐστιν;
Ναὶ μὰ Δία, ἔφη, σφόδρα γε* διὰ ταῦτά τοι καὶ βούλομαι σε αὐτῷ διαλέγεσθαι.
O Τνα, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, καταγέλαστος γενωμαι;
Οὐ μὰ Δία, ἔφη, ἀλλ’ ἵνα αὐτὸν κολάσῃς.
Πόθεν; ἦν δ’ ἐγώ οὐ ρᾴδιον δεινὸς γὰρ ὁ ἄνθρωπος, Κτησίππου μαθητὴς, πάρεστι δέ τοι αὐτὸς—οὐχ ορος;—Κτήσιππος.
Μηδενὸς σοι, ἔφη, μελετώ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ’ ἴθι διαλέγου αὐτῷ.
Διαλεκτέον, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ.
Ταῦτα οὖν ἡμῶν λεγόντων πρὸς ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς, Τί ὑμεῖς, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, αὐτὼ μόνω ἐστία-σθον, ἡμῖν δὲ οὐ μεταδίδοτον τῶν λόγων;
D Ἀλλὰ μήν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, μετακτέον. ὅδε γάρ τι ὦν λέγω οὐ μανθάνει, ἀλλά φησιν οἴεσθαι Μενέξενον εἰδέναι, καὶ κελεύει τούτον έρωταν.
Τί οὖν, ἦ δ’ ὅς, οὐκ ερωτφς;
Ἀλλ’ ἐρήσομαι, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ. καί μοι εἰπὲ, ὦ Μενέξενε, ὃ αν σε ερωμαι. τυγχάνω γὰρ ἐκ παιδὸς ἐπιθυμῶν κτήματός του, ώσπερ ἄλλος 32
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Then try, I went on, to recollect it as well as you can, so that you tell him the whole of it clearly: but if you forget any of it, mind that you ask me for it again when next you meet me.
I will do so, Socrates, he said, by all means, I assure you. But tell him something else, that I may hear it too, until it is time to go home.
Well, I must do so, I said, since it is you who bid me. But be ready to come to my support, m case Menexenus attempts to refute me You know what a keen disputant he is.
Yes, on my word, very keen ; that is why I want you to have a talk with him.
So that I may make myself ridiculous ? I said.
No, no, indeed, he replied ; I want you to trounce him.
How can I ? I asked. It is not easy, when the fellow is so formidable—a pupil of Ctesippus. And here—do you not see ?—is Ctesippus himself.
Take no heed of anyone, Socrates, he said; just go on and have a talk with him,
I must comply, I said.
Now, as these words passed between us,—What is this feast, said Ctesippus, that you two are having by yourselves, without allowing us a share in your talk ?
Well, well, I replied, we must give you a share. My friend here fails to understand something that I have been saying, but tells me he thinks Mene-xenus knows, and he urges me to question him.
Why not ask him then ? said he.
But I am going to, I replied. Now please answer, Menexenus, whatever question I may ask you. There is a certain possession that I have desired
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ἄλλου. ὁ μὲν γάρ τις ἵππους ἐπιθυμεῖ κτάσθαι, E ὁ δὲ κύνας, ὁ δὲ χρυσίον, ὁ δὲ τιμάς* ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς μὲν ταῦτα πρᾴως ἔχω, πρὸς δὲ τὴν τῶν φίλων κτῆσιν πάνυ ἐρωτικῶς, καὶ βουλοίμην ἄν μοι φίλον ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ τὸν ἄριστον ἐν ἀνθρώποις ορτυγα ἢ άλεκτρνόνα, καὶ ναὶ μὰ Δία ἔγωγε μᾶλλον ἣ ἵππον τε καὶ κύνα· οἶμαι δέ, νὴ τὸν κύνα, μᾶλλον ἢ τὸ Δαρείου χρυσίον κτήσασθαι δεξαίμην πολὺ πρότερον ἑταῖρον, μᾶλλον ἢ αὐτὸν Δαρεῖον* οὕτως ἐγὼ φιλέταιρός τίς εἰμι.
212 ὑμᾶς οὖν ὁρῶν, σέ τε καὶ Λύσιν, ἐκπέπληγμαι καὶ εὐδαιμονίζω, ὅτι οὕτω νέοι ὄντες οἶοι τ’ ἐστὸν τοῦτο τὸ κτῆμα ταχὺ καὶ ρᾳδίως κτᾶσθαι, καὶ σύ τε τοῦτον οὕτω φίλον ἐκτήσω ταχύ τε καὶ σφόδρα, καὶ αὖ οὑτος σέ· ἐγὼ δὲ οὕτω πόρρω εἰμὶ τοῦ κτήματος, ὥστε οὐδ’ ὅντινα τρόπον γίγνεται φίλος ἕτερος ετέρου οἶδα, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα δὴ αὐτά σε βουλομαι ἐρέσθαι ἅτε έμπειρον.
Καί μοι εἰπέ* ἐπειδάν τίς τινα φιλῇ, πόςερος Β ποτέρου φίλος γίγνεται, ὁ φιλών του φιλουμένου ἢ ὁ φιλούμενος τοῦ φιλοῦντος* ἢ οὐδὲν διαφέρει; Οὐδὲν, ἔφη, ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ διαφέρειν. Πῶς λέγεις, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ· άμφότεροι ἄρα ἀλλήλων φίλοι γίγνονται, ἐὰν μόνος ὁ έτερος τον έτερον φιλῇ; Ἕμοιγε, ἔφη, δοκεῖ. Τί δέ; οὐκ ἔστι φιλοῦντα μὴ ἀντιφιλεῖ-σθαι ὑπὸ τούτον ον αν φιλῇ; Ἐστιν. Τί δέ; ἆρα ἔστι καὶ μισεῖσθαι φιλοῦντα; οἷόν που ενίοτε δο-κοῦσι και οἱ ἐρασταὶ πάσχειν πρὸς τὰ παιδικά* 34
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from my childhood, as every one does in his own way. One person wants to get possession of horses, another dogs, another money, and another distinctions : of these things I reck little, but for the possession of friends I have quite a passionate longing, and would rather obtain a good friend than the best quail or cock in the world; yes, and rather, I swear, than any horse or dog. I believe, indeed, by the Dog, that rather than all Darius’s gold I would choose to gain a dear comrade—far sooner than I would Danus himself, so fond I am of my comrades. Accordingly, when I see you and Lysis together, I am quite beside myself, and congratulate you on being able, at such an early age, to gam this possession so quickly and easily; since you, Menexenus, have so quickly and surely acquired his friendship, and he likewise yours: whereas I am so far from acquiring such a thing, that I do not even know in what way one person becomes a friend of another, and am constrained to ask you about this very point, in view of your experience.
Now tell me : when one person loves another, which of the two becomes friend of the other— the loving of the loved, or the loved of the loving * Or is there no difference ? There is none', he replied, in my opinion. How is that ? I said ; do you mean that both become friends mutually, when there is only one loving the other? Yes, I think so, he replied. But I ask you, is it not possible for one loving not to be loved by him whom he loves ? It is. But again, may he not be even hated while loving ? This, I imagine, is the sort of thing that lovers do sometimes seem to incur with their
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C φιλοῦντες γὰρ ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα οἱ μὲν1 οἴονται οὐκ ἀντιφιλεῖσθαι, οἱ δὲ καὶ μισεῖσθαι* ἢ οὐκ ἀληθὲς δοκεῖ σοι τοῦτο; Σφόδρα γε, ἔφη, ἀληθές. Οὐκοῦν ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὁ μὲν φιλεῖ, ὁ δὲ φιλεῖται; Ναι. Πότερος οὖν αὐτῶν ποτέρου φίλος ἐστίν; ὁ φιλών τον φίλουμένου, ἐάν τε καὶ ἀντιφιλῆται ἐάν τε καὶ μιτῆται, ἢ ὁ φιλούμενος τοῦ φιλοῦντος; ἢ οὐδέτερος αὖ ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ οὐδ-ετέρου φίλος ἐστίν, ἂν μὴ ἀμφότεροι ἀλλήλους D φιλῶσιν; Ἕοικε γοῦν οὕτως ἔχειν. Ἀλλοίως ἄρα νῦν ἡμῖν δοκεῖ ἢ πρότερον ἔδοξεν. τότε μὲν γάρ, εἰ ὁ ἕτερος φίλοι, φίλω εἶναι ἄμφω* νῦν δέ, ἂν μὴ ἀμφότεροι φιλῶσιν, οὐδέτερος φίλος. Κινδυνεύει, ἔφη. Οὐκ ἄρα ἐστὶ φίλον τῷ φιλούν -τι οὐδὲν μὴ οὐκ άντιφιλοΰν. Οὐκ ἔοικε ν.	Οὐδ’
ἄρα φίλιπποί εἰσιν οὓς ἂν οἱ ἵπποι μὴ ἀντιφιλῶσιν, οὐδὲ φιλόρτυγζς, οὐδ’ αὖ φιλόκυνές γε καὶ φίλοινοι καί φιλογυμνασταί και φιλόσοφοι, ἂν μὴ ἡ σοφία αὐτοὺς ἀντιφιλῇ. ἢ φιλοΰσι μὲν ταῦτα έκαστοι, E οὐ μέντοι φίλα ὄντα, ἀλλὰ ψεύδεθ’ ὁ ποιητῄς, ὃς
ϊφη-
όλβιός, ᾤ παῖδές τε φίλοι καὶ μώνυχες ἵπποι καὶ κύνες ἀγρευταὶ καὶ ξἐνος ἀλλοδαπός;
Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ἧ δ’ ὅς. Ἀλλ’ ἀληθῆ δοκεῖ λέγειν σοι; Ναί. Τὸ φιλούμενον ἄρα τῷ φι-λοῦντι φίλον ἐστιν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὦ Μενέξενε, ἐάν τε φιλῇ ἐάν τε καὶ μισῇ· οἷον καὶ τὰ νεωστὶ γεγονότα 213 παιδία, τὰ μὲν οὐδέπω φιλοῦντα, τὰ δὲ καὶ μι-
1 οέ μῖν Hemdorf: ο/όμενοι mss.
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favourites ; they love them with all their might, yet they feel either that they are not loved in return, or that they are actually hated. Or do you not think this is true ? Very true, he replied. Now in such a case, I went on, the one loves and the other is loved ? Yes. Which of the two, then, is a friend of the other ? Is the loving a friend of the loved, whether m fact he is loved m return or is even hated, or is the loved a friend of the loving 5 Or again, is neither of them in such a case friend of the other, if both do not love mutually ? At any rate, he said, it looks as if this were so. So you see, we now hold a different view from what we held before. At first we said that if one of them loved, both* were fnends : but now, if both do not love, neither is a friend. It looks hke it, he said So there is no such thing as a friend for the lover who is not loved m return. Apparently not. And so we find no horse-lovers where the horses do not love in return, no quail-lovers, dog-lovers, wine-lovers, or sport-lovers on such terms, noi any lovers of wisdom if she returns not their love Or does each person love these things, while yet failing to make friends of them, and was it a lying poet who said—
Happy to have your children as friends, and your trampling horses,
Scent-snuffing hounds, and a host when you travel abroad ?1
I do not think so, he said. But do you think he spoke the truth? Yes. Then the loved object is a fnend to the lover, it would seem, Menexenus, alike whether it loves or hates : for instance, newborn children, who have either not begun to love,
1 Solon, 21. 2.
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σοῦντα, ὅταν κολάζηται ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς ἢ ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς, ὅμως καὶ μι σοῦντα ἐν ἐκεἵνῳ τῷ χρόνῳ πάντων μάλιστα ἐστι τοῖς γονεῦσι φίλτατα. Ἕμοι-γε δοκεῖ, ἔφη, οὕτως ἔχειν. Οὐκ ἄρα ὁ φιλών φίλος ἐκ τούτου τοῦ λόγου, ἀλλ’ ὁ φιλούμενος. Ἕοικεν. Καὶ ὁ μισούμενος εχθρός ἄρα, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὁ μισών. Φαίνεται. Πολλοὶ ἄρα ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν φιλοῦνται, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν φίλων μισούνται, καὶ τοῖς μὲν ἐχθροῖς φίλοι εἰσί, τοῖς δὲ φίλοις Β εχθροί, εἰ τὸ φιλούμενον φίλον ἐστὶν ἀλλὰ μὴ τὸ φιλούν, καίτοι πολλή αλογία, ὦ φίλε εταίρε, μάλλον δέ, οἶμαι, καὶ αδύνατον, τῷ τε φίλῳ εχθρόν καί τω ἐχθρῷ φίλον εἶναι. ’Αληθή, ἔφη, ἔοικας λέγειν, ὦ Σώκρατες. Οὐκοῦν εἰ τοῦτ’ αδύνατον, τὸ φιλοῦν αν εἴη φίλον τοῦ φίλουμενού.	Φαίνεται.
Τὸ μισούν ἄρα πάλιν εχθρόν τοῦ μισούμενου. ’Ανάγκη.	Οὐκοῦν ταὐτὰ ἡμῖν συμβήσεται ἀναγ-
C καῖον εἶναι ὁμολογεῖν, ἅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πρότερον, πολλάκις φίλον εἶναι μὴ φίλου, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ εχθρού, ὅταν ἢ μὴ φιλοῦν τις φιλῇ ἢ καὶ μισούν φιλίμ πολλάκις δ’ εχθρόν είναι μὴ εχθρού ἢ καὶ φίλου, όταν ἢ μὴ μισούν τις μισῇ ἢ καὶ φιλούν μισῆ. Κινδυνεύει, ἔφη. Τί οὖν δὴ χρησώμεθα, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, εἰ μήτε οἱ φιλοῦντες φίλοι ἔσονται μήτε οἱ φιλούμενοι μήτε οι φλούντες τε καί φι-λούμενοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ παρά ταῦτα ἄλλους τινας ἔτι φήσομεν είναι φίλους ἀλλήλοις γιγνομένους; Οὐ
1 In this argument Socrates makes play, like one of the “eristic” sophists, with the ambiguous meaning of φίλος (“ friend ” or “ dear ”) and εχ0ρός (“ enemy ” or “ hateful ’*). Beneath his immediate purpose of puzzling the young man lies the intention of pointing out the obscurity of the very terms “friend ” and “enemy.”
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or already hate, if punished by their mother or their father, are yet at that very moment, and in spite of their hate, especially and pre-eminently ihends to their parents. I think, he said, that is the case. Then this argument shows that it is not the lover who is a friend, but the loved. Apparently. And it is the hated who is an enemy, not the hater. Evidently. Then people must often be loved by their enemies, and hated by their friends, and be friends to their enemies and enemies to their friends, if the loved object is a friend rather than the loving agent. And yet it is a gross absurdity, my dear friend—I should say rather, an impossibility— that one should be an enemy to one’s friend add a friend to-one’s enemy. You appear to be right there, Socrates, he said. Then if that is impossible, it is the loving that must be a friend of the loved. Evidently. And so the hating, on the other hand, will be an enemy of the hated. Necessarily Hence in the end we shall find ourselves compelled to agree to the same statement as we made before, that frequently a man is a friend of one who is no friend, an dr frequently even of an enemy, when he loves one who loves not, or even hates; while frequently a man may be an enemy of one who is no enemy or even a friend, when he hates one who hates not, or even loves.1 It looks like it, he said. What then are we to make of it, I asked, if neither the loving are to be friends, nor the loved, nor both the loving and loved together ? 2 For apart from these, are there any others left for us to cite as becoming friends to one another? For my part, Socrates,
2 Socrates cannot be said to have disposed of this third proposition.
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μὰ τὸν Δία, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐ πάνυ εὐπορῶ D ἔγωγε. Ἀρα μή, ἡν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Μενέξενε, τὸ παράπαν οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἐζητοῦμεν, Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁ Λύσις καὶ άμα εἰπὼν ἡρυθρίασεν ἐδόκει γάρ μοι ακοντ αυτόν ἐκφεύ-γειν τὸ λεχθὲν διὰ τὸ σφόδρα προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν τοῖς λεγομἐνοις· δῆλος δ’ ἦν καὶ ὅτε ἡκροᾶτο οὕτως ἔχων.
Ἐγὼ οὖν βουλόμενος τόν τε Μενέξενον ἀναπαῦ-σαι καὶ ἐκείνου ἡσθεὶς τῇ φιλοσοφία, οὕτω μεταβολών πρὸς τὸν Λύσιν ἐποιούμην τοὺς λόγους, E καὶ εἶπον Ὀ Λύσι, ἀληθῆ μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν ὅτι εἰ ὀρθῶς ἡμεῖς ἐσκοποῦμεν, οὐκ ἄν ποτε οὕτως ἐπλανώμεθα. ἀλλὰ ταύτῃ μὲν μηκέτι ίωμεν* καὶ γὰρ χαλεπή τίς μοι φαίνεται ὥσπερ ὁδὸς ἡ σκέψις· ἦ δὲ ἐτράπημεν, δοκεῖ μοι^ χρῆναι ἰἐναι, 214 σκοποϋντα1 κατά τούς ποιητάς* οὗτοι γὰρ ἡμῖν ώσπερ πατέρες της σοφίας εἰσὶ καὶ ηγεμόνες. λέγουσι δὲ δήπου οὐ φαύλως ἀποφαινόμενοι περὶ τῶν φίλων, οἳ τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες ἀλλὰ τὸν θεόν αυτόν φασι ποιεῖν φίλους αὐτοὺς, άγοντα πριβ ἀλλήλους. λέγουσι δέ πως ταῦτα, ὡς ἐγῷμαι,
ὡδί·
αἰεί τοι τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει θεὸς ὡς τὸν ὁμοῖον
Β καὶ ποιεῖ γνώριμον η ούκ εντετυχηκας τουτοις τοΐς ἔπεσιν; Ἕγωγε, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τοῖς τῶν σοφωτάτων συγγράμμασιν εντετυχηκας ταῦτα αὐτὰ λέγουσιν, ὅτι τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ ανάγκη ἀεὶ φίλον εἶναι; εἰσὶ δέ που οὗτοι οι περί φύσεως
1 τά post σκοποϋντα sed Heindorf 40
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he said, I declare I can see no sort of shift. Can it be, Menexenus, I asked, that all through there has been something wrong with our inquiry ? I think there has, Socrates, said Lysis, and blushed as soon as he said it; for it struck me that the words escaped him unintentionally, through his closely applying his mind to our talk—as he had noticeably done all the time he was listening.
So then, as I wanted to give Menexenus a rest, and was delighted with the other’s taste for philosophy, I took occasion to shift the discussion over to Lysis, and said : Lysis, I think your remark is true, that if we were inquiring correctly we could never have gone so sadly astray. Well, let us follow our present’line no further, since our inquiry looks to me a rather hard sort of path : I think we had best make for the point where we turned off, and be guided by the poets ; for they are our fathers, as it were, and conductors in wisdom. They, of course, express themselves m no mean sort on the subject of friends, where they happen to be found; even saying that God himself makes them friends by drawing them to each other. The way they put it,
I believe, is something like this :
Yea, ever like and like together God doth draw,1
and so brings them acquainted; or have you not come across these verses ? Yes, I have, he replied. And you have also come across those writings of eminent sages, which tell us this very thing — that like must needs be always friend to like ? I refer, of course, to those who debate or write about
1 Homer, Od. xvn. 218.
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τε καὶ τοῦ ὅλου διαλεγόμενοι καὶ γράφοντες. Ἀληθῆ, ἔφη, λέγεις. Ἀρ’ οὖν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, εὖ λέγουσιν; ’Τσως, ἔφη. ’Ίσως, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, τὸ ἥμισυ αὐτοῦ, ἴσως δὲ καὶ πᾶν, ἀλλ’ ἡμεῖς οὐ συν-ίεμεν. δοκεῖ γὰρ ἡμῖν ὅ γε πονηρὸς τῷ πονηρῷ, O ὅσῳ ἂν ἐγγυτέρω προσίῃ καὶ μᾶλλον ὁμιλῇ, το-σούτῳ ἐχθίων γίγνεσθαι. ἀδικεῖ γάρ* ἀδικοῦντας δὲ καὶ ἀδικουμένους ἀδύνατόν που φίλους εἶναι. οὐχ οὕτως; Ναί, ἦ δ’ ὅς. Ταύτῃ μὲν ἂν τοίνυν τοῦ λεγομένου τὸ ἥμισυ οὐκ ἀληθὲς ειη, ει περ οι πονηροὶ ἀλλήλοις ὅμοιοι. Ἀληθῆ λέγεις. Ἀλλά μοι δοκοῦσι λέγειν τοὺς αγαθούς ὁμοίους εἶναι ἀλλήλοις καὶ φίλους, τοὺς δὲ κακούς, ὅπερ καὶ λέγεται περὶ αὐτῶν, μηδέποτε όμοιους μηδ D αὐτοὺς αὑτοῖς εἶναι, ἀλλ’ ἐμπλήκτους τε καὶ αστάθμητους· ὃ δὲ αὐτὸ αὑτῷ ἀνόμοιον εϊη καί διάφορον, σχολῆ γέ τῳ ἄλλῳ ὅμοιον ἢ φίλον γένοιτο* ἢ οὐ καὶ σοὶ δοκεῖ ούτως; Ἕμοιγε, ἔφη. Τοῦτο τοίνυν αἰνίττονται, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσιν, ὦ ἑταῖρε, οἱ τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ φίλον λέγοντες, ὡς ὁ αγαθός τῷ ἀγαθῷ μόνος μόνῳ φίλος, ὁ δὲ κακός οΰτ ἀγαθῷ οὔτε κακῷ οὐδέποτε εἰς ἀληθῆ φιλίαν έρχεται, συνδοκεῖ σοι; Κατἐνευσεν. E Ἕχομεν ἄρα ἤδη τινες εἰσὶν οἱ φίλοι* ὁ γὰρ λόγος ἡμῖν σημαίνει ὅτι οἳ ἂν ὦσιν αγαθοί. Πάνυ γε, ἔφη, δοκεῖ.
Καὶ ἐμοί, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ* καίτοι δυσχεραίνω τί γε εν αὐτῷ· φέρε οὖν, ὦ πρὸς Διὸς, Ιδωμεν τι και ὑποπτεύω.	ὁ όμοιος τω ὁμοίῳ καθ’ ὅσον ομοιος
φίλος, καί ἔστι χρήσιμος ὁ τοιοῦτος τῷ τοιούτῳ;
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nature and the universe.1 Quite so, he said. Well now, I went on, are they right in what they say ? Perhaps, he replied. Perhaps in one half of it, I said; perhaps m even the whole; only we do not comprehend it. We suppose that the nearer a wicked man approaches to a wicked man, and the more he consorts with him, the more hateful he becomes ; for he injures him, and we consider it impossible that injurer and injured should be friends. Is it not so ? Yes, he answered. On this showing, therefore, half of the saying cannot be true, if the wicked are like one another. Quite so. What I believe they mean is that the good are like one another, and are friends, while the bad—as is also said of them—are never like even their own selves, being so ill-balanced and unsteady; and when a thing is unlike itself and variable it can hardly become like or friend to anything else. You most surely agree to that ? I do, he said. Hence I conclude there is a hidden meaning, dear friend, intended by those who say that like is fnend to like, namely that the good alone is fnend to the good alone, while the bad never enters into true friendship with either good or bad. Do you agree ? He nodded assent. So now we can tell what friends are ; since our argument discloses that they are any persons who may be good. I quite think so, said he.
And I also, said I; and yet there is a point m it that makes me uneasy : so come, m Heaven’s name, let us make out what it is that I suspect. Is like friend to like in so far as he is like, and is such an one useful to his fellow ? Let ine put it
1 The attraction of like for like was an important force m the cosmology of Empedocles (c. 475-415 β c ).
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μάλλον δὲ ὧδε* ὁτιοῦν ὅμοιον ὁτῳοῦν ὁμοίῳ τίν’ ὠφέλειαν ἔχειν ἢ τινα βλάβην ἂν ποίησαι δύναιτο, ὃ μὴ καὶ αὐτὸ αὑτῷ; ἣ τί αν παθεῖν, ὃ μὴ καὶ 215 ὑφ’ αὑτοῦ πάθοι; τὰ δὴ τοιαῦτα πῶς ἂν ὑπ’ ἀλ-λἡλων ἀγαπηθείη, μηδεμίαν Ιπικουρίαν ἀλλήλοις ἔχοντα; εστιν όπως; ϋυκ εστιν U οε μη ἀγαπῷτο, πῶς φίλον; Οὐδαμως. Αλλα δη ο μὲν ὅμοιος τῷ ὁμοίῳ ον φίλος· ὁ δὲ αγαθός τῷ ἀγαθῷ καθ’ ὅσον αγαθός, οὐ καθ’ ὅσον ὅμοιος, φΑος* αν εἴη; ’Ίσως. ^ Τί δέ; οὐχ ὁ αγαθός, καθ’ ὅσον αγαθός, κατά τοσοῦτον ικανός αν εἴη αὑτῷ; Ναί. Ὀ δέ γε ικανός οὐδενὸς δεόμενος Β κατὰ τὴν ικανότητα, Πῶς γὰρ ου; Ὀ δὲ μή του δεόμενος οὐδέ τι ἀγαπῴη ἄν. Οὐ γὰρ οὐν. Ὄ δὲ μὴ ἀγαπῴη, οὐδ’ ἂν φιλοι. Οὐ δῆτα. Ὀ δὲ μὴ φιλών γε οὐ φίλος. Οὐ φαίνεται. Πῶς οὖν οἱ αγαθοί τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἡμῖν φίλοι ἔσονται τὴν αρχήν, οἳ μήτε ἀπόντες ποθεινοί ἀλλήλοις—ικανοί γὰρ ἑαυτοῖς καὶ χωρὶς ὄντες—μήτε παρόντος χρείαν αυτών ἔχουσι; τοὺς δὴ τοιούτους τίς μηχανὴ περί πολλοῦ ποιεῖσθαι ἀλλήλους; Οὐδε-C μία, ἔφη. Φίλοι δέ γε οὐκ ἂν εἶεν μη περὶ πολλοῦ ποιούμενοι ἑαυτούς. Ἀληθῆ.
Ἀθρει δή, ὦ Λύσι, πῇ παρακρουόμεθα. ἆρά γε ὅλῳ τινὶ ἐξαπατώμεθα, Πῶς δή; ἔφη. *Ἠδη ποτέ του ἤκουσα λέγοντος, καὶ ἄρτι ἀναμιμνῄ-σκομαι, ὅτι τὸ μὲν ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ καὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς πολεμιώτατοι εἶεν* καὶ 1
1 Socrates seems to pass unwarrantably from the limited to the unlimited meaning of “ sufficient.”
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another way: when anything whatever is like anything else, what benefit can it offer, or what harm can it do, to its like, which it could not offer or do to itself ? Or what could be done to it that could not be done to it by itself? How can such things be cherished by each other, when they can bring no mutual succour ? Is it at all possible ? No. And how can that be a friend, which is not cherished ? By no means. But, granting that like is not friend to like, the good may still be friend to the good in so far as he is good, not as he is like ? Perhaps. But again, will not the good, m so far as he is good, be in that measure sufficient for himself? Yes. And the sufficient has no need of anything, by virtue of his sufficiency.1 Of course. And if a man has no need of anything he will not cherish anything. Presumably not. And that which does not cherish will not love. I should think not. And one who loves not is no friend. Evidently. So how can we say that the good will be friends to the good at all, when neither m absence do they long for one another—for they are sufficient for themselves even when apart—nor in presence have they need of one another ? How can it be contrived that such persons shall value each other highly > By no means, he said. And if they do not set a high value on each other, they cannot be friends. True.
Now observe, Lysis, how we are missing the track. Can it be, indeed, that we are deceived in the whole matter ? How so ? he asked. Once on a time I heard somebody say, and I have just recollected it, that like was most hostile to like, and so were good men to good men; and what is more, he
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δη καὶ τὸν Ἠσίοδον ἐπήγετο μάρτυρα, λέγων ὡς ἄρα
καὶ κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ κοτέει καὶ ἀοιδὸς ἀοιδῷ καὶ πτωχὸς πτωχῷ,
D καὶ τἆλλα δὴ πάντα οὕτως ἔφη ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι μάλιστα τα ομοιότατα προς ἄλληλα φθόνον τε καὶ φιλονικίας καί ἔχθρας ἐμπίπλασθαι, τὰ δ’ ἀν-ομοιότατα φιλίας. τὸν γὰρ πένητα τῷ πλουσίψ ἀναγκάζεσθαι φίλον εἶν αι καὶ τὸν ἀσθενῆ τῷ ἰσχυ-ρῷ τῆς ἐπικουρίας ἕνεκα, καὶ τὸν κάμνοντα τῷ ἰατρῷ· καὶ πάντα δὴ τὸν μὴ εἰδότα αγαπάν τον εἰδότα καὶ φιλεῖν. καὶ δὴ καὶ ἔτι ἐπεξῄει τῷ λόγῳ μεγαλοπρεπέστερον, λόγων ὡς ἄρα παντὸς δέοι τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ φίλον είναι, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ τὸ E εναντίον εἴη τούτον τὸ γὰρ ἐναντιώτατον τῷ ἐν-αντιωτάτῳ εἶναι μάλιστα φίλον. ἐπιθυμεῖν γὰρ τοῦ τοιοντου ἕκαστον, ἀλλ’ οὐ τοῦ ὁμοίου* τὸ μὲν γὰρ ξηρόν υγρόν, τὸ δὲ ψυχρόν θβρμοϋ, τὸ δὲ πικρόν γλυκέος, τὸ δὲ ὀξὺ ἀμβλέος, τὸ δὲ κενὸν πληρώσεως, καὶ τὸ πλῆρες δὲ κενώσεως*^ καὶ τἆλλα οὕτω κατά τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον. τροφήν γὰρ είναι τὸ ἐναντίον τῷ ἐναντίον τὸ γὰρ ὅμοιον 216 τοῦ όμοιου οὐδὲν ἂν ἀπολαῦσαι. καὶ μέντοι, ὦ ἑταῖρε, καὶ κομψός ἐδόκει είναι ταῦτα λέγων εὖ γὰρ ἔλεγεν. ὑμῖν δέ, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, πῶς δοκεῖ λέγειν; Εὖ γε, ἔφη ὁ Μενέξενος, ὥς γε οὑτωσὶ ἀκοῦσαι. Φῶμεν ἄρα τὸ ἐναντίον τῷ εναντίψ μάλιστα φίλον εἶναι; Πάνυ γε. Εἶεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ· οὐκ ἀλλόκοτον, ὦ Μενέξενε, καὶ ἡμῖν εὐθὺς ἄσμενοι ἐπιπηδήσονται οὗτοι οἱ πάσσοφοι ἄνδρες, οι ἀντιλογικοί, καὶ ἐρήσονται εἰ οὐκ ἐναντιώτα-46
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put forward Hesiod as witness, by quoting his words—
See potter wroth with potter, bard with bard,
Beggar with beggar,1
and in all other cases it was the same, lie said; likest things must needs be filled with envy, contention, and hatred against each other, but the unlikest things with friendship: since the poor man must needs be friendly to the rich, and the weak to the strong, for the sake of assistance, and also the sick man to the doctor ; and every ignorant person had to cherish the well-informed, and love him. And then the speaker pursued his theme to this further and more imposing point—that like could not in the slightest degree be friendly to like, but was m just the opposite case : for it was between things most opposed that friendship was chiefly to be found, since everything dfesired its opposite, not its like Thus dry desired wet, cold hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, empty fullness, full emptiness, and likewise the rest on the same principle: for the opposite was food for its opposite, as the like eould have no enjoyment of its like. And I must say, my good friend, his argument seemed a smart one, for he expressed it well. But you, I asked—how does it strike you ? It sounds all right, said Menexenus, at least on the moment’s hearing. Then are we to say that the opposite is most friendly to its opposite ? Certainly. Well, I exclaimed, is it not monstrous, Menexenus ? Why, at once these all-accomplished logic-choppers will delightedly pounce on us and ask whether hatred is not the most opposite thing to friendship. And '	1 Works and Lays, 25.
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Β τον ἔχθρα φιλία; οἶς τί ἀποκρινούμεθα; ἢ οὐκ ανάγκη ὁμολογεῖν ὅτι ἀληθῆ λέγουσιν; ’Ανάγκη. Ἀρ’ οὖν, φήσονσι, τὸ Εχθρόν τῷ φίλῳ φίλον ἢ τὸ φίλον τῷ ἐχθρῷ;	Oὐδέτερα, ἔφη. Ἀλλὰ τὸ
δίκαιον τῷ ἀδίκῳ, ἢ τὸ σῶφρον τῷ ἀκολάστῳ, ἢ τὸ ἀγαθὸν τῷ κακῷ; Οὐκ ἄν μοι δοκεῖ οὕτως ἔχειν. Ἀλλὰ μέντοι, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, εἴπερ γε κατὰ τὴν ἐναντιό-τητά τί τῳ φίλον1 ἐστίν, ανάγκη καί ταῦτα φίλα εἶναι. *Ανάγκη.	Οὔτε ἄρα τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ
οὔτε τὸ Εναντίον τῷ έναντίω φίλον. Οὐκ ἔοικεν.
C Ἕτι δὲ καὶ τόδε σκεψώμεθα, μὴ ἔτι μάλλον ἡμᾶς λανθάνει τὸ φίλον ὡς αληθώς οὐδὲν τούτων ον, ἀλλὰ τὸ μήτε ἀγαθὸν μήτε κακόν φίλον οὕτω ποτὲ γιγνόμενον τοῦ αγαθού. Πῶς, ἦ δ’ ὅς, λέγεις; Ἀλλὰ μὰ Δία, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, οὐκ οἶδα, ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι αὐτὸς εἰλιγγιῶ ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ λόγου ἀπορίας, καὶ κινδυνεύει κατὰ τὴν ἀρχαίαν παροίμιον τὸ καλὸν φίλον εἶναι. ἔοικε γοῦν μαλακῷ τινι καὶ λείῳ καὶ D λιπαρῷ· διὸ καὶ ἴσως ρᾳδίως διολισθαίνει καὶ διαδύεται ἡμᾶς, ἅτε τοιοῦτον ὄν. λέγω γὰρ τἀγα-θὸν καλόν εἶναι· οὐ δ’ οὐκ οἴει; Ἕγωγε. Λέγω τοίνυν ἀπομαντευόμενος, τοῦ καλοῦ τε καὶ αγαθόν φίλον εἶναι τὸ μήτε αγαθόν μήτε κακόν· ττ ρος α δὲ λόγων μαντεύομαι, ἄκουσον. δοκεῖ μοι ὡσπερεὶ τρία ἄττα εἶναι γένη, τὸ μὲν αγαθόν, τὸ δὲ κακόν, τὸ δ’ οὔτ’ ἀγαθὸν οὔτε κακόν* τί δε σοι; Καὶ ἐμοί, E ἔφη. Καὶ οὔτε τἀγαθὸν τἀγαθῷ οὔτε τὸ κακόν τῷ
1 τ<ρ φίλον Cornanus: τβ φίλφ φίλον, φίλον φίλον mss.
1 The proverb, of course, used φίλον m the sense of “ dear.” 48
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what answer shall we give them * Shall we not be forced to admit that what they say is true ? We shall. So then, they will demand, is a hating thing friend to the friendly thing, or the friendly to the hating ? Neither, he replied. But is the just a friend to the unjust, or the temperate to the profligate, or the good to the bad ? I do not think that could be so. But yet, I urged, if one thing is friend to another on this principle of opposition, these things too must needs be friends. They must. So neither is like friend to like, nor opposite friend to opposite. It seems not.
But there is still this point to consider; for perhaps we are yet more mistaken, and the friendly has really nothing to do with all this . it may rather be something neither good nor bad that will prove after all to be what we call friend of the good. How do you mean > he asked. For the life of me, I said, I cannot tell: the fact is, I am quite dizzy myself with the puzzle of our argument, and am inclined to agree with the ancient proverb that the beautiful is friendly.1 It certainly lesembles something soft and smooth and sleek ; that is why, I daresay, it so easily slides and dives right into us, by virtue of those qualities. For I declare that the good is beautiful: do you not agree ? I do. Then I will be a diviner for once, and state that what is neither good nor bad is friendly to what is beautiful and good; and what it is that prompts me to this divination, you must now hear. My view is that there are three separate kinds, as it were—the good, the bad, and what is neither good nor bad; and what is yours ? Mine is the same, he replied. And that neither is the good friendly to the good, nor
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κακῷ οὔτε τἀγαθὸν τῷ κακῷ φίλον εἶναι, ὥσπερ οὐδ’ ὁ ἔμπροσθεν λόγος εα λείπεται δή, εἴπερ τῴ τί ἐστι φίλον, το μήτε αγαθόν μήτε κακόν φίλον εἶναι ἢ τοῦ ἀγα θοῦ ἢ τοῦ τοιούτου οἶον αὐτό ἐστιν, οὐ γὰρ ἄν που τῷ κακῷ φίλον ἄν τι γένοιτο. Ἀληθῆ. Οὐδὲ μὴν τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ ἐφαμεν ἄρτι* ἦ γάρ; Ναί. Οὐκ ἄρα ἔσται τῷ μήτε άγαθω μήτε κακῷ τὸ τοιοῦτον φίλον οἷον αὐτό. Οὐ φαίνεται. Τῷ άγαθω ἄρα τὸ μήτε αγαθόν μήτε κακόν μόνῳ 217 μόνον συμβαίνει γίγνεσθαι φίλον.	*Ανάγκη, ὡς
ἔοικεν.
Ἀρ’ οὖν καὶ καλῶς, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ παῖδες, ὑφ-ηγεῖται ἡμῖν τὸ νῦν λεγόμενον; εἰ γοῦν θέλοιμεν ἐννοῆσαι τὸ ὑγιαῖνον σῶμα, οὐδὲν ιατρικής δεῖται οὐδ’ ὠφελίας* ἱκανῶς γὰρ ἔχει, ὥστε ὑγιαίνων οὐδεὶς ἰατρῷ φίλος διὰ τὴν ὑγίειαν. ἧ γάρ; Οὐδείς. Ἀλλ’ ὁ κάμνων, οἶμαι, διά τὴν νόσον, Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; Νόσος μὲν δὴ κακόν, Ιατρική δὲ ωφέλιμον καί ἀγαθὸν. Ναί. Σῶμα δέ γέ που κατὰ τὸ σώμα εΐναι οὔτ’ αγαθόν οὔτε κακόν, Β Οντως, ’Αναγκάζεται 8ε γε σώμα διὰ νόσον ἰα-τρικην ἀσπάζεσθαι καὶ φιλεῖν Δοκεῖ μοι. Τὸ μήτε κακόν ἄρα μήτ’ ἀγαθὸν φίλον γίγνεται του αγαθού διὰ κακοῦ παρουσίαν, Ἕοικεν. Δῆλον δέ γε ὅτι πριν γενεσθαι αυτό κακόν υπό τον κακού οὖ ἔχει. οὐ γὰρ δή γε κακόν γεγονός ἔτι ἄν τι1 τοῦ αγαθόν επιθυμοΐ καί φίλον εἴη* ἀδύνατον γὰρ C ἔφαμεν κακόν άγαθω φίλον εἶναι. Ἀδύνατον γάρ. Σκέψασθε δὴ ὃ λέγω. λέγω γὰρ ὅτι ἕνια μέν, οἷον
1 ἄν τι C Schmidt: ἀντί mss.
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the bad to the bad, nor the good to the bad; so much our previous argument already forbids. One view then lemains : if anything is friendly to anything, that which is neither good nor bad is friendly to either the good or what is of the same quality as itself For I presume nothing could be found friendly to the bad. True. Nor, however, can like be friendly to like: this we stated just now, did we not ? Yes. So what is neither good nor bad can have no friendship with the same sort of thing as itself. Apparently not. Then only what is neither good nor bad proves to be fhendly to the good, and to that only. That must be so, it seems.
Then can we rely further on this present statement, my boys, I said, as a sure guide ? For instance, we have only to consider a body in health to see that it has no need of doctoring or assistance : it is well enough as it is, and so no one in health is friend to a doctor, on account of his health. You agree ? Yes. But the sick man is, I imagine, on account of his disease Certainly. Now disease is a bad thing, and medicine is beneficial and good. Yes. *And a body, of course, taken as body, is neither good nor bad. That is so. But a body is compelled by disease to welcome and love medicine. I think so. Thus what is neither bad nor good becomes a friend of the good because of the presence of evil. So it seems. But clearly this must be before it is itself made evil by the evil which it has ; for surely, when once it has been made evil, zt can no longer have any desire or love for the good; since we agreed at was impossible for bad to be a friend of good. Yes, impossible. Now observe what I say. Some things are of the same sort as
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ἂν ἦ τὸ παρόν, τοιαῦτά ἐστι καὶ αυτά, ἔνια δὲ οὔ. ὥσπερ εἰ ἐθέλοι τις χρώματί τῳ ὁτιοῦν ἀλεῖ-ψαι, πάρεστι που τῷ ἀλειφθέντι τὸ ἐπαλειφθέν. Πάνυ γε. Ἀρ’ οὖν καὶ ἔστι τότε τοιοῦτον τὴν χρόαν τὸ ἀλειφθἐν,1 οἷον τὸ ἐπιόν2; Οὐ μανθάνω, ἧ D δ’ ὅς. Ἀλλ’ ὧδε, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ. εἴ τίς σου ξανθὸς οὕσας τὰς τρίχας ψιμυθίω ἀλείψειε, πότερον τότε3 λευκαὶ εἶεν ἢ φαίνοιντ αν; Φαίνοιντ’ ἄν, ἦ δ’ ὅς. Καὶ μὴν παρείη γ’ ἄν αὐταῖς λευκότης. Ναι. Ἀλλ’ ὅμως οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον ἂν εἶεν λεν καί πω, ἀλλὰ παρουσης λευκότητος ούτε τι λευκαὶ οὔτε μέλαιναί εἰσιν. Ἀληθῆ. Ἀλλ’ ὅταν δή, ὦ φίλε, τὸ γήρας αὐταῖς ταὐτὸν τοῦτο χρώμα ἐπαγάγῃ, τότε ἐγένοντο E οΐόνπερ τὸ παρόν, λευκόν παρουσία λεν καί,	Πῶς
γὰρ οὔ; Τοῦτο τοίνυν ερωτώ νυν δή, ει φ αν τι παρῇ, τοιοῦτον ἔσται το ἔχον οἷον τὸ παρόν ἢ ἐὰν μὲν κατά τινα τρόπον παρῇ, ἔσται, ἐὰν δὲ μή, οὔ; Οὕτω μᾶλλον, εφη. Καὶ το μήτε κακόν ἄρα μήτ’ ἀγαθὸν ενίοτε κακόν παρόντος οὔπω κακόν ἐστιν, ἔστι δ’ ὅτε ἤδη τὸ τοιοῦτον γέγονεν Πἀνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν ὅταν μήπω κακόν ἦ κακόν παρόντος, αὕτη μεν ἡ παρουσία αγαθόν αὐτὸ ποιεῖ ἐπιθυμεῖν ἡ δὲ κακόν ποιούσα αποστερεί αὐτὸ τῆς τε επιθυμίας άμα καί τής φιλίας τον ἀγα θοῦ.	οὐ γὰρ ἔτι ἐστὶν
2X8 οὔτε κακόν ούτε αγαθόν, ἀλλὰ κακόν φίλον δὲ ἀγαθῷ κακὸν4 οὐκ ἧν. Οὐ γὰρ οὖν. Διὰ ταῦτα δὴ φαῖμεν ἂν καὶ τοὺς ἤδη σοφούς μηκέτι φίλο-
1 ἀλειφ0ἐν Hemdorf. επαλειφὅἐν mss.
2 ἐπιόν Hemdorf; ὅτι ὅν mss.
8 τότε Heindoif: ποτε mss.
4 άγαθφ κακόν Hemdorf: αγαθών κακῷ Τ: άγαμόν κα/αρ Bt 52
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those that are present with them, and some are not. For example, if you chose to dye something a certain colour, the substance of the dye is present, I presume, with the thing dyed. Certainly. Then is the thing dyed of the same sort, in point of colour, as the substance that is added ? I do not understand, he said. Well, try it this way, I went on : suppose some one tinged your golden locks with white lead, would they then be or appear to be white ? Yes, they would so appear, he replied. And, in fact, whiteness would be present with them ? Yes. But all the same they would not be any the more white as yet; for though whiteness be present, they are not at all white, any more than they are at all black. True. But when, my dear boy, old age has cast that same colour upon them, they have then come to be of the same sort as that which is present—white through presence of white. To be sure. So this is the question I have been trying to put to you—whether a thing that has something present with it is to be held of the same sort as that present thing; or is it only when that thing is present m a particular way, but otherwise not ? More likely the latter, he said. So that what is neither bad nor good is sometimes, when bad is present, not bad as yet, and such cases have been known to occur. Certainly. When therefore it is not bad as yet, though bad is present, this presence makes it desire good; but the presence which makes it bad deprives it equally of its desire and its love for the good. For it is no longer neither bad nor good, but bad ; and we found that bad was no friend to good No, indeed. And consequently we may say that those who are already
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σοφεῖν, εἴτε θεοὶ εἴτε άνθρωποί εἰσιν οὗτοι* οὐδ’ αὖ ἐκείνους φιλοσοφεῖν τοὺς οὕτως Άγνοιαν έχοντας ὥστε κακούς εἶναι κακόν γὰρ καὶ αμαθή οὐδἐνα φιλοσοφεῖν. λείπονται δὴ οἱ ἔχοντες μὲν τὸ κακόν τοῦτο, τὴν Άγνοιαν, μήπω δὲ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ ὄντες ἀγνώ-μονες μηδὲ ἀμαθεῖς, ἀλλ’ ἔτι ηγούμενοι μὴ εἰδἐναι ἃ Β μὴ ἴσασι. διὸ δὴ καὶ φιλοσοφοῦσιν οἱ οὔτε αγαθοί οὔτε κακοί πω οντες· ὅσοι δὲ κακοί, οὐ φιλοσοφοῦσιν, οὐδὲ οἱ αγαθοί* οὔτε γὰρ τὸ ἐναντίον τοῦ εναντίον ούτε τὸ ὅμοιον τοῦ ὁμοίου φίλον ἡμῖν ἐφάνη ἐν τοῖς έμπροσθεν λόγοις. ἢ οὐ μέμνησθε; Πάνυ γε, ἐφάτην. Νῦν ἄρα, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Λύσι τε καὶ Μενέξενε, παντὸς μᾶλλον ἐξηυρήκαμεν ὃ ἔστι τὸ φίλον καὶ οὔ. φαμὲν γὰρ αὐτό, καὶ κατὰ τὴν O ψυχὴν καὶ κατὰ τὸ σῶμα καὶ πανταχοῦ, τὸ μήτε κακὸν μήτε ἀγαθὸν διὰ κακού παρουσίαν τοῦ ἀγα-θοῦ φίλον εἶναι. Παντάπασιν ἐφάτην τε καὶ συνέχωρείτην οντω τούτ ἔχειν.
Καὶ δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐγὼ πάνυ ἔχαιρον, ώσπερ θηρευτής τις, ἔχων ἀγαπητῶς ὃ ἐθηρευόμην. κἄπειτ’ οὐκ οἶδ’ ὁπόθεν μοι ατοπωτάτη τις ὑποψία εἰσῆλθεν, ὡς οὐκ αληθή εἴη τὰ ὡμολογημἐνα ἡμῖν καὶ εὐθὺς ἀχθεσθεὶς εἶπον Βαβαί, ὦ Λύσι τε καὶ Μενέξενε, κινΖυνεύομεν ὄναρ πεπλουτηκεναι.
D Τί μάλιστα; ἔφη ὁ Μενέξενος.
Φοβοῦμαι, ἧν δ* ἐγώ, μὴ ώσπερ άνθρώποις ἀλα-ζόσι λόγοις τισὶ τοιούτοις [ψευδέσιν]1 ἐντετυχή-καμεν περὶ τοῦ φίλον.
Πῶς δή; ἔφη.
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wise no longer love wisdom, whether they be gods or men; nor again can those be lovers of wisdom who are in such ignorance as to be bad: for we know that a bad and stupid man is no lover of wisdom. And now there remain those who, while possessing this bad thing, ignorance, are not yet made ignorant or stupid, but are still aware of not knowing the things they do not know. It follows, then, that those who are as yet neither good nor bad are lovers of wisdom, while all who are bad, and all the good, are not: for, as we found m our previous discussion, neither is opposite friend to opposite, nor like to like. You remember, do you not ? To be sure we do, they both replied. So now, Lysis andMene-xenus, 1 said, we can count on having discovered what is the friendly and what is not. For we say that, in the soul and the body and everywhere, just that which is neither bad nor good, but has the presence of bad, is thereby friend of the good. To this statement they said that they entirely-agreed.
And, beyond that, I was myself filled with delight, like ia hunter, at the satisfaction of getting hold of what I was hunting ; when somehow or other a most unaccountable suspicion came over me that the conclusion to which we had agreed was not true. So at once I exclaimed in vexation * Alack-a-day, Lysis and Menexenus! I fear our new-gotten riches are all a dream.
How on earth is that ? said Menexenus.
I am afraid, I replied, that in our search for friendship we have struck up with arguments that are no better than a set of braggarts.
How so f* he asked.
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Ὀδε, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, σκοπῶμεν φίλος ὃς ἂν εἴη, πότερόν ἐστί τῳ φίλος η οὔ; 'Ανάγκη, ἔφη.
ον οὖν οὐδενὸς ἕνεκα καὶ δι’ οὐδέν, ἢ ἕνεκά του καὶ διά τι; Ἕνεκά του καὶ διά τι. Πότερον φίλου οντος ἐκείνου τοῦ πράγματος, οὖ ἕνεκα φίλος ὁ φίλος τῷ φίλῳ, ἢ οὔτε φίλου οὔτε ἐχθροῦ; Οὐ E πάνυ, ἔφη, ἕπομαι. Εἰκότως γε, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ ἀλλ’ ὧδε ἴσως ακολούθησεις, οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ἐγὼ μάλλον εἴσομαι ὅ τι λέγω. ὁ κάμνων, νῦν δὴ ἔφαμεν,1 τοῦ Ιατρού φίλος· οὐχ ούτως; Ναί. Οὐκοῦν διὰ νόσον ἕνεκα ὑγιείας τοῦ ιατρού φίλος; Ναί. Ἠ δέ γε νόσος κακόν; Πῶς δ’ οὔ; Τί δὲ ὑγίεια; ἦν δ’ ἐγώ* αγαθόν η κακόν η ουδέτερα; Ἀγαθὸν, 219 ἔφη· Ἐλέγομεν δ’ ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὅτι τὸ σώμα, οὔτε αγαθόν ούτε κακόν <ὄν>,2 διὰ την νόσον, τούτο δὲ διὰ τὸ κακόν, τῆς ιατρικής φίλον ἐστίν αγαθόν δὲ ιατρική· ἕνεκα δὲ τῆς ὑγιείας τὴν φιλίαν ἡ ιατρική ἀνῄρηται ἡ δὲ ὑγίεια ἀγαθὸν, ἦ γάρ; Ναί. Φίλον δὲ ἢ οὐ φίλον ἡ ὑγίεια; Φίλον, Ἠ δὲ νόσος εχθρόν. Πάνυ γε. Τὸ οὔτε κακόν 'οὔτε Β αγαθόν ἄρα διὰ τὸ κακόν καί τὸ εχθρόν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ φίλον ἐστὶν ἕνεκα τοῦ αγαθού καί φίλου. Φαίνεται. Ἕνεκ’ ἄρα τοῦ φίλον <τοϋ φίλου >3 τὸ φίλον φίλον διὰ τὸ εχθρόν. Ἕοικεν.
Εἶεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ. επειδή ενταύθα ηκομεν, ὦ παῖδες, πρόσσχωμεν τον νουν μη ἐξαπατηθῶμεν. ὅτι μὲν γὰρ φίλον τοῦ φίλου τὸ φίλον γέγονεν, ἐῶ
1 ἐφαμεν Heindorf! φαμἐν mss 3 ὅν add Heindorf.
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Just consider a moment, I said. When a man is a friend, is he friend to some one or not ? He needs must be, he replied Then is he so for the sake of nothing and because of nothing, or for the sake of something and because of something ? For the sake of something, and because of something. Is it a friend—that thing for whose sake he is a friend to his friend—or is it neither friend nor foe ? I do not quite follow, he said. Naturally enough, said I; but perhaps you will keep up if we try it another way, and I expect that I too will better understand what I am saying. The sick man, we said Just now, is a friend to the doctor ; is not that so? Yes. Then is it because of disease, for the sake of health, that he is a friend of the doctor ? Yes. And disease is a bad thing ? Of course. But what is health ? I asked * a good thing, or a bad, or neither ? A good thing, he said. And we were saying, I believe, that the body, being neither good nor bad, was a friend of medicine—that is, of a good thing—because of disease—that is, because of a bad thing; and it is for the sake of health that medicine has acquired this friendship, and health is a good thing. You agree ? Yes. Is health a friend or not ? A friend. And disease is a foe ? Certainly. So what is neither bad nor good is a friend to the good because of what is bad and a foe for the sake of what is good and a friend. Apparently. Hence the friend is a friend of its friend for the sake of its friend and because of its foe. So it seems.
Very well, I said: since we have reached this point, my boys, let us take good heed not to be deceived. I pass over without remark the fact that the friend has become a friend to the friend,
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χαίρειν, καὶ τοῦ όμοιου γε τὸ ὅμοιον φίλον γίγνεται, ὃ ἔφαμεν ἀδύνατον εἶναι* ἀλλ’ ὅμως τόδε σκεψώ-C μέθα, μὴ ἡμᾶς ἐξαπατήσῃ τὸ νῦν λεγόμενον. ἡ ἰατρική, φαμέν, ἕνεκα τῆς ὑγιείας φίλον. Ναί. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡ ὑγίεια φίλον; Πάνυ γε. Εἰ ἄρα φίλον, ἕνεκά του. Ναί. Φίλου γέ τινος δή, εἴπερ ἀκολουθήσει τῇ πρόσθεν ομολογία.	Πάνυ
γε. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἐκεῖνο φίλον αὖ ἔσται ἕνεκα φίλον; Ναί. Ἀρ’ οὖν οὐκ ανάγκη ἀπειπεῖν ἡμᾶς όντως ἰόντας, ἢ ἀφικέσθαι ἐπί τινα ἀρχήν, ἢ οὐκέτ’ ἐπανοίοει ἐπ’ ἄλλο φίλον, ἀλλ’ ἥξει ἐπ’ ἐκεῖνο ὅ ἐστι πρώτον φίλον, οὖ ἕνεκα καὶ τὰ ἄλλα Ι) φαμὲν πάντα φιλά είναι; ’Ανάγκη. Τοῦτο δή ἐστιν ὃ λέγω, μὴ ἡμᾶς τὰ ἄλλα πάντα α εἴπομεν ἐκείνου ἕνεκα φίλα εἶναι, ὥσπερ εἴδωλα ἄττα ὄντα αὐτοῦ, ἐξαπατᾴ, ἦ δ’ ἐκεῖνο τὸ πρώτον, ο ὡς αληθώς ἐστὶ φίλον. ἐννοήσωμεν γὰρ οὑτωσί ὅταν1 τίς τι περὶ πολλοῦ ποιῆται, οἷόνπερ ἐνίοτε πατήρ υιόν αντί πάντων τῶν ἄλλων χρημάτων προτιμά, ὁ 8ὴ Τοιοῦτος ἕνεκα τοῦ τὸν υἱὸν περὶ παντός ἡγεῖσθαι ἆρα E καὶ ἄλλο τι ἂν περὶ πολλοῦ ποιοῖτο, οἷον εἰ αἰσθά-νοιτο αυτόν κώνειον πεπωκότα, ἆρα περὶ πολλοῦ ποιοῖτ’ ἄν οΐνον, εἴπερ τούτο ηγοϊτο τον υιόν σώσειν; Τί μην; ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸ ἀγγεῖον, ἐν ᾤ ὁ οἶνος ἐνείη; Πάνυ γε. Ἀρ’ οὖν τότε οὐδὲν περὶ πλείονος ποιεῖται, κύλικα κεραμέαν η τον υἱον τὸν αὑτοῦ, οὐδὲ τρεῖς κοτύλας οίνου ἢ τὸν 1 ὅταν Stephanus: ὅ ἀν mss
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and thus the like becomes a friend to the like, which we said was impossible. There is, however, a further point which we must examine, if we are not to find our present argument a mere deception. Medicine, we say, is a friend for the sake of health. Yes. Then is health a friend also ? Certainly. And if it is a friend, it is so for the sake of something. Yes. And that something is a friend, if it is to conform to our previous agreement. Quite so. Then mil that something be, on its part also, a friend for the sake of a friend ? Yes. Now are we not bound to weary ourselves with going on in this way, unless we can arrive at some first principle which will not keep leading 11s on from one friend to another, but will reach the one original friend, for whose sake all the other things can be said to be friends? We must. So you see what I am afraid of—that all the other things, which we cited as friends for the sake of that one thing, may be deceiving us like so many phantoms of it, while that original thing may be the veritable friend For suppose we view the matter thus ; when a man highly values a thing, as in the common case of a father who prizes his son above all his possessions, will such a man, for the sake of placing his son before everything, value anything else highly at the same time * For instance, on learning that he had drunk some hemlock, would he value wine highly if he believed it would save his son’s life ? Why, of course, he said. And the vessel too which contained the wine ? Certainly. Now does he make no distinction m value, at that moment, between a cup of earthenware and his own son, or between three pints of wine and has
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υιόν; ἢ ὧδέ πως ἔχει· πᾶσα ἡ τοιαύτη σπουδὴ οὐκ ἐπὶ τούτοις ἐστὶν ἐσπουδασμένη, ἐπὶ τοῖς ἕνεκά του παρασκευαζομἐνοις, ἀλλ* ἐπ’ ἐκείνῳ, οὖ ἕνεκα πάντα 220 τὰ τοιαῦτα παρασκευάζεται, οὐχ ὅτι πολλάκις λἐγομεν, ὡς περὶ πολλοῦ ποιούμεθα χρυσίον καὶ ἀργύριον ἀλλὰ μὴ οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον οὕτω τό γε αληθές εχῃ, αλλ εκείνο εστιν ο περί παντός ποιου-μέθα, ὃ ἂν φανῇ ὅν, ὅτου ἕνεκα καὶ χρυσίον καὶ πάντα τὰ παρασκευαζόμενα παρασκευάζεται. ἆρ’ οὕτως φήσομεν; Πάνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν καὶ περὶ τοῦ φίλου 6 αὐτὸς λόγος; ὅσα γάρ φαμεν φίλα εἶναι ἡμῖν Β ἕνεκα φιλου τινός ἑτέρου,ὰρήματι φαινόμεθα λέγοντες αὐτὸς φίλον δὲ τῷ ὄντι κινδυνεύει ἐκεῖνο αὐτὸ εἶναι, εἰς ὃ πᾶσαι αὗται αἱ λεγόμεναι φιλίαι τελευτῶσιν. Κινδυνεύει οὕτως, ἔφη, ἔχειν. Οὐκοῦν τό γε τῷ ὄντι φίλον οὐ φίλου τινος ἕνεκα φίλον ἐστιν; Ἀληθῆ.
Τοῦτο μὲν δὴ ἀπήλλακται, μὴ φιλου τινὸς ἕνεκα τὸ φίλον φίλον εἶναι* ἀλλ’ ἆρα τὸ αγαθόν ἐστι φίλον; Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ Ἀρ’ οὖν διὰ τὸ κακόν τὸ O αγαθόν φιλεῖται, καὶ ἔχει ὧδε· εἰ τριών οντων ὦν νυν δὴ ἐλέγομεν, αγαθού και κακού και μήτε άγαθοΰ μήτε κακού, τὰ δύο λειφθείη, τὸ δὲ κακόν όκποΒών ἀπέλθοι καὶ μηδενὸς ἐφάπτοιτο μήτε σώματος μήτε ψυχῆς μήτε τῶν ἄλλων, ἃ δή φαμεν αὐτὰ καθ’ αὐτὰ οὔτε κακὰ εἶναι οὔτ’ ἀγαθά, ἆρα τότε οὐδὲν ἄν ἡμῖν χρήσιμον εἴη τὸ αγαθόν, ἀλλ’ άχρηστον αν γεγονός εἴη; εἰ γὰρ μηδὲν ἡμᾶς ἔτι βλάπτοι, οὐδὲν ἂν D οὐδεμιᾶς ὠφελίας δεοίμεθα, καὶ ουτω δὴ ἂν τότε 1 ἐτἐρου Hermann: ἐτἐρ<ρ mss 1
1 Socrates here strangely confuses the cause (τό διά τι) with the object in view (τό ἐνεΛά του), which he carefully distinguished m the case of medicine (219 a).
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son ? Or may we perhaps state it thus . all such concern is not entertained for the actual things which are applied for the sake of something, but for that something for whose sake all the rest are applied? I know that we often talk of setting great value on gold and silver : but surely we are no nearer the truth of the matter for that; what we rather value above everything is the thing—whatever it may prove to be—for whose sake gold and all the other commodities are applied. May we state it so ? By all means. Then shall we not give the same account of a friend ? In speaking of all the things that are friends to us for the sake of some other friend, we find ourselves uttering a mere phrase ; whereas in reality “ friend ” appears to be simply and solely the thing in which all these so-called friendships terminate So it appears, he said Then the real friend is a friend for the sake of nothing else that is a friend ? True.
So we have got rid of this, and it is not for the sake of some friendly thing that the friend is friendly. But now, is the good a friend ? I should say so. And'further, it is because of the bad that the good is loved1; let me state the case as follows: there are three things of which we have just been speaking —good, bad, and what is neither good nor bad. If but two of these remained after evil had been cleared away, so that it had no contact with anything, whether body or soul or any of the other things that we count neither bad nor good in themselves, would the result be that good would be of no use to us, but would have become quite a useless thing ? For if there were nothing left to harm us, we should feel no want of any assistance ; and thus we should
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γένοιτο κατάδηλον ὅτι διὰ τὸ κακόν τἀγαθὸν ἡγαπῶ-μεν καὶ ἐφιλοῦμεν, οὓς φάρμακον ον του κακόν το αγαθόν, τὸ δὲ κακόν νόσημα· νοσήματος δὲ μη οντος οὐδὲν δεῖ φαρμάκου.	ἆρ’ οὕτω πέφυκέτε καὶ
φιλεῖται τἀγαθὸν διὰ τὸ κακόν ὑφ’ ημών, τῶν μεταξὺ ὄντων τοῦ κακού τε καὶ τἀγαθοῦ, αὐτὸ δὲ ἑαυτοῦ ἕνεκα οὐδεμίαν χρείαν ἔχει; Ἕοικεν, ἦ δ’ ὅς, ούτως εχειν. Ιο αρα φιΛον ημιν εκείνο, εις ο E ἐτελεύτα πάντα τὰ ἄλλα—ἕνεκα ἑτέρου φίλου φίλα ἔφαμεν εἶναι εκείνα—οὐδὲν [δὲ]1 τοὐτοις ἔοι κεν. ταῦτα μεν γὰρ φιλου ἕνεκα φίλα κέκληται, τὸ δὲ τῷ ὄντι φίλον ττάν τουναντίον τούτον φαίνεται πεφνκός· φίλον γὰρ ἡμῖν ἀνεφάνη ὃν εχθρού ἕνεκα* εἰ δὲ τὸ εχθρόν ἀπέλθοι, οὐκέτι, ὡς ἔοικ’, ἔσθ’ ἡμῖν φίλον. Οὔ μοι δοκεῖ, ἔφη, ὥς γε νῦν λέγεται. Πότερον, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, πρὸς Διὸς, ἐὰν τὸ κακὸν ἀπόληται, οὐδὲ 221 πεινῆν ἔτι ἔσται οὐδὲ δι φῆν οὐδὲ ἄλλο οὐδὲν τῶν τοιούτων; ἢ πείνη μὲν ἔσται, ἐάνπερ άνθρωποί τε καί τάλλα ζώα ἦ, οὐ μέντοι βλαβερά γε; καί διφα δη καί αι άλλαι επιθνμίαι, ἀλλ’ οὐ κακαί, ἅτε τοῦ κακού απολωλότος; η γελοΐον το ερώτημα9 δ τί ποτ9 ἔσται τότε ἣ μὴ ἔσται, τίς γὰρ οἶδεν; ἀλλ’ οὖν τόδε γε ἴσμεν, ὅτι καὶ νῦν ἔστι πεινῶντα βλάπτεσθαι, ἔστι δὲ καὶ ὠφελεῖσθαι. ἦ γάρ; Πάνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν καὶ διψῶντα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιούτων Β πάντων επιθυμονντα ἔστιν ενίοτε μεν ὠφελίμως ἐπιθυμεῖν, ενίοτε δὲ βλαβερῶς, ενίοτε δὲ μηδέτερα; Σφόδρα γε. Οὐκοῦν ἐὰν άπολλνηται τα κακά,
1 5ἐ om. Cornarius: ὅἡ Heindorf
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have to face the fact that it was because of the bad that we felt such a friendly affection for the good, since the good is a cure for the bad, while the bad is an ailment, and if there is no ailment there is no need for a cure. Is not this the nature of the good— to be loved because of the bad by us who are midway between the bad and the good, whereas separately and for its own sake it is of no use ? Apparently so, he said. Then our “ friend,” in which all the other things terminated—we called them “ friends for the sake of some other friend ”—has no resemblance to these. For they are described as friends for the sake of a friend: but the real friend appears to have quite the opposite character; for we found it to be a friend for the sake of a foe, and if the foe should be removed we have no friend, it seems, any more I should say not, he assented, to judge by our present argument. Tell me, I beg of you, I went on, if evil is abolished, will it be impossible any longer to feel hunger or tiitrst or other such conditions ? Or will hunger exist, so long as men and animals exist, but without being hurtful? Thirst·, too, and all other desires—will these exist without being bad, because the bad will have been abolished * Or is this a ridiculous question—as to what will exist or not exist m such a case ? For who can tell ? Yet this, at all events, we do know— that, as things are now, it is possible for a man to feel hunger as a hurt, and also to be benefited by it. You agree ? Certainly. And so, when a man feels thirst or any other deshe of the sort, he may have that desire sometimes with benefit, sometimes with harm, and sometimes with neither ? Quite so. Now if evil things are abolished, is there any reason
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ἅ γε μὴ τυγχάνει ὄντα κακά, τί προσήκει τοῖς κακοῖς συναπόλλυσθαι; Οὐδέν Ἕσονται ἄρα αἱ μήτε ἀγαθαὶ μήτε κακαὶ ἐπιθυμίαι καὶ ἐὰν ἀπ-όληται τὰ κακά. Φαίνεται. Οἷόν τε οὖν ἐστὶν ἐπιθυμοῦντα καὶ ἐρῶντα τούτον οὖ ἐπιθυμεῖ καὶ ερα μὴ φιλεῖν; Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. Ἕσται ἄρα καὶ τῶν κακών ἀπολομἐνων, ὡς ἔοικε, φιλ’ ἄττα. C Ναί. Οὐκ ἄν, εἴ γε τὸ κακόν αΐηον ἦν τοῦ φίλον τι εἶναι, οὐκ ἂν ἦν τούτου ἀπολομένου φίλον έτερον ετέρω. αίτιας γὰρ ἀπολομἐνης ἀδύνατόν που ἤν ετ εκείνο είναι, ου ην αυτή ἡ αίτια. ϋρ-θῶς λέγεις. Οὐκοῦν ὡμολόγηται ἡμῖν τὸ φίλον φιλεῖν τι καὶ διά τι* καὶ ῴήθημεν τότε γε διὰ τὸ κακὸν τὸ μήτε ἀγαθὸν μήτε κακὸν τὸ ἀγαθὸν Χ) φιλεῖν; Ἀληθῆ. Νῦν δέ γε, ὡς ἔοικε, φαίνεται ἄλλη τις αἰτία τοῦ φιλεῖν τε καὶ φιλεῖσθαι. Ἕοι-κεν. Ἀρ’ οὖν τῷ ὄντι, ὥσπερ ἄρτι ἐλέγομεν, ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῆς φιλίας αἰτία, καὶ τὸ ἐπιθυμοῦν φίλον ἐστὶ τούτῳ οὖ ἐπιθυμεῖ καὶ τότε ὅταν ἐπιθυμῇ, ὃ δὲ τὸ πρότερον ἐλέγομεν φίλον εἶναι, ὕθλος τις ἦν, ὥσπερ ποίημα μακρὸν συγκείμενον; Κινδυνεύει, ἔφη. Ἀλλὰ μέντοι, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, τό γε επιθυμούν, E ου ἂν ἐνδεὲς ἦ, τούτου επιθυμεί. ἦ γάρ, Ναί. Τὸ δ’ ἐνδεὲς ἄρα φίλον εκείνου οὖ ἂν ἐνδεὲς ἦ; Δοκεῖ μοι. Ἕνδεὲς δὲ γίγνεται οὖ αν τι1 ἀφ-αιρῆται. Πῶς δ’ ον; Τοῦ οικείου δή, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὅ τε ἔρως καὶ ἡ φιλία καί ἡ επιθυμία τυγχάνει οὖσα, ὡς φαίνεται, ὦ Μενέξενέ τε καὶ Λύσι. Συνεφάτην.
1 π Stephanus: τις mss.
1 ί.ε. things that are proper or congenial to one.
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why the things that are not evil should be abolished along with the evil ? None. So that those desires which are neither good nor bad -will exist even when the bad things are abolished. Apparently. Now is it possible for a man, when he desires and loves, to hare no friendly feeling towards that which he desires and loves ? I think not. Thus certain things will continue to be friendly, it seems, when evil things are abolished. Yes. It cannot be that, if evil were the cause of a thing being friendly, one thing should be friendly to another when evil is abolished. For when a cause is abolished, that thing can no longer exist, I presume, which had this as its cause. You are right. Now we have agreed that the friend has a friendly feeling for something and because of something ; and we supposed, just then, that it was because of evil that what was neither good nor bad loved the good. True. But now, it seems, we make out a different cause of loving and being loved. It seems so. Can it really be then, as we were saying just now, that desire is the cause of friendship, and the desiring thing is a friend' to what which it desires, and is so at anytime of desiring; while our earlier statement about friends was all mere drivel, like a poem strung out for mere length ? It looks like it, he said. But still, I went on, the desiring thing desires that in which it is deficient, does it not? Yes. And the deficient is a friend to that in which it is deficient ? I suppose so. And it becomes deficient in that of which it suffers a deprivation. To be sure. So it is one’s own belongings,1 it seems, that are the objeets of love and friendship and desire; so xt appears, Menexenus and Lysis. They both
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Υμεῖς ἄρα εἰ φίλοι Ιστόν ἀλλήλοις, ^ φύσει πῃ οἰκεῖοί ἐσθ’ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς. Κομιδῇ, ἐφάτην. ^Καὶ 222 εἰ ἄρα τις έτερος ἑτέρου ἐπιθυμεῖ, ἧν δ ἐγω, ὦ παῖδες, ἣ £ρ&> οὐκ αν ποτε ἐπεθύμει οὐδὲ ἦρα οὐδὲ ἐφίλει, εἰ μὴ οἰκεῖος πῃ τῷ ἐρωμένῳ ἐτύγχανεν ῶν ἢ κατὰ τὴν ψυχὴν ἣ κατά τι τῆς ψυχῆς ἧθος ἢ τρόπους ἢ εἶδος. Πάνυ γε, ἔφη ὁ Μενέξενος* ὁ δὲ Λύσις ἐσίγησεν. Εἶεν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ. τὸ μὲν δὴ φύσει οἰκεῖον ἀναγκαῖον ἡμῖν πεφανται φιλεῖν. Ἕοικεν, ἔφη Ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα τῷ γνη-σίῳ ἐραστῇ καὶ μὴ προσποιήτῳ φιλεῖσθαι ὑπὸ Β τῶν παιδικῶν. ὁ μὲν οὖν Λύσις καὶ ὁ Μενέξενος μόγις πως ἐπενευσάτην, ὁ δὲ Τπποθάλης ὑπὸ τῆς ἡδονῆς παντοδαπὰ ἡφίει χρώματα.
Καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον, βουλόμενος τὸν λόγον ἐπισκέ-ψασθαι, Εἰ μέν τι τὸ οἰκεῖον τοῦ όμοιου δια φέρει, λέγοιμεν ἄν τι, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, ὦ Λύσι τε καὶ Μενέ-ξενε, περὶ φίλον, ὃ ἔστιν εἰ δὲ ταὐτὸν τυγχάνει ον δμοιόν τε καὶ οἰκεῖον, οὐ ρᾴδιον ἀποβαλεῖν τὸν πρόσθεν λόγον, ὡς οὐ τὸ ὅμοιον τῶ δμοίω κατο, την ομοιότητά άχρηστον το οε άχρηστον ψιλόν C ὁμολογεῖν πλημμελές. βούλεσθ’ οὖν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ἐπειδὴ ὥσπερ μεθύομεν ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγον, συγ-χωρήσωμεν καὶ φῶμεν ἕτερόν τι εἶναι τὸ οἰκεῖον τοῦ ὁμοίου; Πάνυ γε. Πότερον οὖν καὶ τἀγαθὸν οἰκεῖον θήσομεν παντἰ, τὸ δὲ κακὸν ἀλλότριον εἶναι; ἢ τὸ μὲν κακὸν τῷ κακῷ οἰκεῖον, τῷ δὲ ἀγαθῷ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, τῷ δὲ μήτε ἀγαθῷ μήτε κακῷ τὸ μήτε ἀγαθὸν μήτε κακὸν; Οὕτως ἐφάτην δοκεῖν σφίσιν ἕκαστον ἑκάστῳ οἰκεῖον εἶναι. Πάλιν
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agreed. Then if you two are friends to each other by some natural bond you belong to one another. Precisely, they said. And in a case where one person desires another, iny boys, or loves him, he would never be desiring or loving or befriending him, unless he somehow belonged to his beloved either in soul, or in some disposition, demeanour or cast of soul. Yes, to be sure, said Menexenus ; but Lysis was silent. Very well, said I: what belongs to us by nature has been shown to be something we needs must befriend. It seems so, he said. Then the genuine, not the pretended, lover mast needs be befriended by his favourite. To this Lysis and Menexenus gave but a faint nod of assent; while Hippothales, in his delight, turned all manner of colours.
So then, with the design of reviewing the argument, I proceeded : If there is any difference between what belongs and what is like, it seems to me, Lysis and Menexenus, that we might give some account of the meaning of “ friend.” But if “ like ” and “ belonging ” are the same, it is not easy to get rid of out former statement, that the like is useless to the like m so far as they have likeness ; and to admit that the useless is friendly would be a gross mistake. So how if we agree now, I said, since our argument has made us quite tipsy, to say that the belonging and the like are two different things ? By all means. Then shall we maintain that the good itself belongs to every one, while the bad is alien ? Or does the bad belong to the bad, the good to the good, and what is neither good nor bad to what is neither good nor bad ? They agreed that the last three pairs belong together. So here again, boys,
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ἄρα, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ παῖδες, οὓς τὸ πρώτον λόγους ἀπεβαλόμεθα περὶ φιλιος, εἰς τούτους εἰσπεπτώ-καμεν* ὁ γὰρ ἄδικος τῷ ἀδίκῳ καὶ ὁ κακός τῷ κακῷ οὐδὲν ἧττον φίλος ἔσται ἢ ὁ αγαθός τῷ ἀγα-θῷ. Ἕοικεν, ἔφη. Τί δέ; τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ οἰκεῖον ἂν ταὐτὸν φῶμεν εἶναι, ἄλλο τι ἢ ὁ ἀγαθὸς τῷ ἀγαθῷ μόνον φίλος; Πάνυ γε. Ἀλλὰ μην καί τούτο γε ῴόμεθα ἐξελέγξαι ἡμᾶς αυτούς ἢ οὐ μέμνησθε ; Μεμνήμεθα.
E Τί οὖν αν ἔτι γρησαίμεθα τῶ λόγω, ἢ δῆλον
<■/	»c\ /	λ /	-y «	^ ί	' ί	λ
οτι ουοεν; οεομαι ουν, ώσπερ οι σοφοί εν τοις δικαστήριοις, τὰ εἰρημἕνα ἅπαντα ἀναπεμπάσα-σθαι. εἰ γὰρ μήτε οἱ φιλούμενοι μήτε οἱ φιλοῦντες μήτε οἱ ὅμοιοι μήτε οἱ ανόμοιοι μήτε οἱ αγαθοί μήτε οἱ οἰκεῖοι μήτε τὰ ἄλλα ὅσα διεληλύθαμεν— οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγε ἔτι μέμνημαι υπό τοῦ πλήθους—ἀλλ’ εἰ μηδὲν τούτων φίλον ἐστίν, ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκέτι ἔχω τί λέγω.
223 Ταῦτα δ’ εἰπὼν ἐν νῷ εἶχον ἄλλον ἤδη τινα των πρεσβυτερών κινεῖν κᾴτα, ὥσπερ δαίμονές τινες, προσελθόντες οἱ παιδαγωγοί, ὅ τε τοῦ Μενάξένου καὶ ὁ τοῦ Λύσιδος, ἔχοντες αυτών τούς αδελφούς, παρεκάλονν και εκέλευον αὐτοὺς οἴκαδε ἀπιἐναι· ἤδη γὰρ ἧν ὀψέ. τὸ μὲν οὖν πρώτον καί ἡμεῖς καὶ οἱ περιεστῶτες αὐτοὺς ἀπηλαύνομεν επειδή δὲ οὐδὲν έφρόντιζον ημών, ἀλλ’ ὑποβαρβαρίζοντες ἡγανάκτουν τε και οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐκάλουν, ἀλλ’ ἐδό-
Β κουν ἡμῖν ὑποπεπωκότες ἐν τοῖς Ἐρμαίοις άποροι εΐναι προσφέρεσθαι, ἡττηθέντες οὖν αυτών δι-
1 The word “belonging” seems to thiow some light on "friend,” but even if we distinguish xt from “like” xt turns 68
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I said, we have dropped into the very statements regarding friendship which we rejected at first; for now the unjust will be as much a friend of the unjust, and the bad of the bad, as the good of the good.1 So it seems, he said. And what is more, if we say that the good and the belonging axe the same, we cannot avoid making the good a friend only to the good. To be sure. But this again, you know, is a view of which we thought we had disabused ourselves ; you remember, do you not ? We do.
So what more can we do with our argument ? Obviously, I think, nothing. I can only ask you, accordingly, like the professional pleaders in the law courts, to perpend the whole of what has been said. If neither the loved nor the loving, nor the like nor the unlike, nor the good nor the belonging, nor all the rest that we have tried in tum—they are so many that I, for one,, fail to remember any more— well, if none of these is a friend, I am at a loss for anything further to say.
Having thus spoken, I was minded to stir up somebody else among the older people there; when,’* like spirits from another world, there came upon us the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis . they were bringing along the boys’ brothers, and called out to them the order to go home ; for it was getting late. At first we tried, with the help of the group around us, to drive the tutors off; but they took no notice of us at all, and went on angrily calling, as before, in their foreign accent. We decided that they had taken a drop too much at the festival and might be awkward customers; so we gave in
out to be just as indifferent to good and bad, and therefore just as remote from the moral significance of “ friend.”
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ελύσαμεν τὴν συνουσίαν. ὅμως δ’ ἔγωγε ἤδη ἀπ-ιόντων αυτών, Νῦν μέν, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Λύσι τε καὶ Μενέξενε, καταγέλαστοι γεγόναμεν ἐγώ τε, γέρων ἀνήρ, καὶ ὑμεῖς. ἐροῦσι γὰρ οἵδε ἀπιόντες ὡς οἰόμεθα ἡμεῖς ἀλλήλων φίλοι εἶναι—καὶ ἐμὲ γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν τίθημι—οὔπω δὲ ὅ τι ἔστιν ὁ φίλος οἷοί τε ἐγενόμεθα ἐξευρεῖν.
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to them, and broke up our party. However, just as they were moving off, I remarked : To-day, Lysis and Menexenus, *we have made ourselves ridiculous—I, an old man, as well as you. For these others will go away and tell how we believe we are friends of one another—for I count myself in with you—but what a “ friend ” is, we have not yet succeeded m discovering.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM
The Symposium of Plato holds an acknowledged place among those few masterpieces of human art which unveil and interpret something of the central mystery of life. It has been a source of light and inspiration to successive ages since the revival of learning, and is revisited by the same reader at different times of life with fresh wonder and praise. Like other great works of art, it provides its own introduction ; so perfectly is the scene set and presented that even at the distance of twenty-three centuries we are able to catch the various tones of the speakers, first in the ripple of their casual talk, and then m the flow of their competitive eloquence. But while the modem reader can hardly miss the main effect of the simple narrative, as it develops the hvely drama in which the sparkle of satiric wit is made to enhance the glow of high poetic rapture, there are one or two points to which attention may be usefully-directed, in order that the work may convey the fullest possible measure of its meaning and value.
Its theme is the passion of personal love, so often the subject or occasion of literary art, but rarely examined m its moral aspect with any true perception or profit. Love is here treated with a sense of its universal importance and with a reach and certainty of insight which do not appear in any other of the
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great religious or moral teachers. This confident mastery was one of the extraordinary powers of Socrates which Plato at this stage of his writing was intent on portraying ; it was one of the strangely memorable impressions which the elder man left on his associates, m spite of his simple, Inquisitive manner and his constant avowals of ignorance. In some of his more positive moods he described himself as an inveterate “ lover,” in the sense of a declared and devout worshipper of the great energy of Nature which in its various workings amongst men was called by the general name of “ Eros.” Often he would feign, m his playful, paradoxical way, to put himself on a level with ordinary sensual men, and by discussing their views—if they had any, and consented to state them—would endeavour to lead the talk on to his own conception of love, where it was to be approached on the loftiest and most serious plane of thought. For the very purpose of a telling contrast with the common attitude to the matter, he would make a humorous use of the terms of ordinary love-passion to produce a suddensurprise in his hearers, when they found that his own pursuit of intellectual refinement through friendly or affectionate intercourse was independent of the outward attractions of sense. So much of explanation may perhaps be necessary, and may just suffice, for a nght understanding of his banter with Alcibiades in this dialogue.
It is one of the great dramatic excellences of Plato that he shows us how Socrates adapted his tone and language to the characters of his hearers and to the several stages of his argument or exposition. This ready sense of the daily lives and thoughts of his companions, no less than the half-logical,
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half - mystical bent of his energetic mind, led him to the knowledge that, however easily or completely he might have freed his own faculties from the confusing trammels of carnal appetite, the mass of mankind was subject to the sway of bodily beauty; and that no theory of love could be satisfactory which did not take due account of this elemental fact of human nature. So he seizes this favourable moment in the talk at Agathon’s party to suggest that visible beauty is the most obvious and distinct reflection in our terrene life of an eternal, immutable Beauty, perceived not with the eye but with the mind. He preaches no avoidance of the contest with appetite, but rather the achievement of a definite victory over the lower elements of love-passion, and the pursuit of beauty on higher and higher levels until, as in a sudden flash, its ultimate and all-rewarding essence is revealed. His modest attribution of the theory to his instructress, the wise woman of Mantinea, is probably meant to indicate that we are passing beyond the bounds of Socratic thought and hstening really to Plato; but it is quite possible and reasonable to suppose that Socrates is relating the actual results of his own cogitation after a discussion with some revered and impressive counsellor.
In this dialogue the theory is only adumbrated for an exalted moment in convivial talk: its fax-reaching developments in psychology and metaphysics axe set forth in the Republic, Phaedrm, Pkaedo, and elsewhere. Here, through the glow of poetic speculation, we get a glimpse, not merely of a logical theory, but of a whole philosophy or way of life—a progress towards complete enlighten-
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ment which is commended to all who have opened their eyes enough to see that they walk in the shades of ignorance. The final stages, it seems, may be too difficult even for Socrates himself to comprehend : thus with many hesitations and apologies the great master of inquiry seeks to communicate a thrilling adventure of his thought—a wondering" recognition of the general “ idea ” or immaterial form which presides over all similar appearances in the material world. An absorbing thought, we are told, kept him standing in the street for some time before he joined the dinner-party : so here he shows us something of his endeavours to reach the summit of wisdom, and to move in a realm of absolute being which perhaps is beyond the utmost flight of philosophy. But the mam thesis seeks to show how through the slavish trance of sensual charm we may pass with ever wakening and widening powers to the best and freest activity of our faculties, the contemplation of invisible, eternal verity. The lowest is linked with the highest; and it is noteworthy that Alcibiades’ eulogy of Socrates serves to fix attention on the practical beginnings of the progress, by demonstrating that a rare intellectual communion may be built on the defeat of mere sensual aims.
In the proportions of its design and the texture of its style the Symposium stands out from even the best writings of Plato as a marvel of artistic ease and grace. Translations have frequently succeeded in presenting his vivid picture of the sodal manners of the place and time, and much of the beauty of his eloquence; but they have failed to transmit his brilliant characterization of the individual speakers m the style of their addresses. An
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attempt has been made here to indicate m different sorts and degrees the “ euphuistic ” influence of Sicilian rhetoric in the speeches of Phaedrus, Pau-samas, and Agathon; the “medical college” manner of Eryximachus; the racy, extravagant humour of Aristophanes ; the lofty solemnity of Diotima; and the frank, unbosoming tone of Alcibiades.
The date of the opening conversation is about 400 b.c. ; the banquet itself was m 416 b.c. Apollo-dorus, whom we meet also in the Phaedrus (59)* was noted for his enthusiastic attachment to Socrates in his last years; Aristodemus, who related to him the story of the banquet, was the Master’s intimate of an earlier time. Agathon, the brilliant and courteous host, has just won the prize with the first part of a “ tetralogy ” or group of four plays at a dramatic festival: he was born about 447 β c., and studied rhetoric under Gorgias and Prodicus. Phaedrus, who makes the first speech at the party, was a disciple of Hippias (Protag. 315 c), and a friend of Plato, who gave his name to the other dialogue (the Phaedrus) which especially deals with the subject of love. Pausanias, the next speaker, was a disciple of Prodicus (Protag. 315 d) and a passionate admirer of Agathon; his speech is a typical exhibition of the plausible, ornamental rhetoric of the literary sophists. Eryximachus, son of the physician Acumenus, followed his father’s profession and belonged to the great medical guild of the Asclepiadae. He has the unbending gravity and cold, dogmatic utterance of the student and upholder of science. Aristophanes, the great comic poet and close contemporary of Agathon, had seized on the originality which distinguished Socrates from
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the ordinary sophists, and also on his scientific learning and argumentative subtlety, to make him the central figure of fun m the Clouds (423 Bio.). Here he makes the theme of love the occasion for a satirical sketch, in his own fantastic spirit and brilliant style, of physiological theories of the day. Alcibiades (c. 450-404 b.c.) is shown at the height of his popularity, a year before he sailed with the Sicilian Expedition. The tipsy immodesty of his mood throws into noble relief the passionate warmth of his admiration for the character of Socrates.
For fuller discussions of the Symposium readers are recommended to consult Jowett’s Introduction (1892), and Dr. R. G. Bury’s useful edition (1909)«
2ΤΜΠ02Ι0Ν
ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΩΡΟΝ ETA IP 02
Sb ^2 ΑΠ. Δοκῶ μοι περὶ ὧν πυνθάνεσθε οὐκ ἀμελέτητος εἶναι, καὶ γὰρ ἐτύγχανον πρώην εἰς ἄστυ οἴκοθεν ανιών Φάληρόθεν* τῶν οὖν γνωρίμων τις όπισθεν κατιδών με πόρρωθεν ἐκάλεσε, καὶ παίζων ἅμα τῆ κλήσει, Ὀ Φαληρεύς, ἐφη, οὗτος Ἀπολλόδωρος, οὐ περιμενεῖς; κἀγὼ ἐπιστὰς περιέμεινα* και ος, ἈποΧλόδωρε, ἔφη, καὶ μὴν καὶ ἔναγχός σε ἐζή-τουν βουλόμενος διαπυθέσθαι τὴν Ἀγάθωνος συν-Β ουσίαν καί Έωκράτονς καί Ἀλκιβιάδου καὶ τῶν άλλων των τότε ἐν τῷ συνδείπνῳ παραγενομένων, περὶ τῶν ἐρωτικῶν λόγων τινες η σαν. ἄλλο§· γάρ τίς μοι διηγείτο ἀκηκοὼς Φθινικος τοῦ Φιλίππου, ἔφη δὲ καὶ σὲ εἰδεναι. ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὐδὲν εἶχε σαφὲς λέγειν οὐ οὖν μοι διήγησαι· δικαιότατος γὰρ εἶ τοὺς τοῦ ἑταιρου λόγους ἀπαγγέλλειν. πρότερον δέ μοι, ἦ δ’ ὅς, εἰπὲ, σὺ αὐτὸς παρεγένου τῇ συνου-σίᾳ ταύτῃ ἢ οὔ; κἀγὼ εἶπον ὅτι Παντάπασιν C ἔοικέ σοι οὐδὲν διηγεῖσθαι σαφὲς ὁ διηγούμενος, εἰ νεωστὶ ἡ γῇ τὴν συνουσίαν γεγονέναι τούτην ἢν 1
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Apollodorus tells his Companions how he heard about the Banquet
ap. I believe I have got the story you inquire of pretty well by heart. The day before yesterday I chanced to be going up to town from my house in Phalerum, when one of my acquaintance caught sight of me from behind, some way off, and called in a bantering tone — “ Hullo, Phalenan ! I say, Apollodorus, wait a moment.” So I stopped and waited. Then, “ Apollodorus,” he said, “ do you know, I have just been looking for you, as I want to hear all about the banquet that brought together Agathon and Socrates and Alcibiades and the rest of tifat party, and what were the speeches they delivered upon love For somebody else was relating to me the account he had from Phoenix,1 son of Philip, and he mentioned that you knew it too. But he could not tell it at all clearly ; so you must give me the whole story, for you are the most proper reporter of your dear friend’s discourses. But first tell me this,” he went on ; “ were you at that party yourself, or not ? ” To which my answer was : “ You have had anything but a clear account from your informant, if you suppose the party you are asking about to have been such a recent affair
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έρωτας, ὥστε καὶ ἐμὲ παραγενέσθαι. Ἕγωγε δή, ἔφη.1 Πόθεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ Γλαύκων; οὐκ οἶσθ’ ὅτι πολλῶν ἐτῶν Ἀγάθων ἐνθάδε οὐκ ἐπιδεδή-μηκεν, ἀφ’ οὖ δ’ ἐγὼ Σωκράτει συνδιατρίβω καὶ ἐπιμελὲς πεποίημαι ἑκάστης ἡμέρας εἰδἐναι ὅ τι
*	\/	<«	/	/	»/	>/	t
αν Λεγῃ η πραττῃ, ουοεπω τρία ετη εστιν; προ 173 τοῦ δὲ περιτρέχων ὅπῃ τύχοιμι καὶ οἰόμενος τὶ ποιεῖν ἀθλιώτερος ἦ ὁτουοῦν, οὐχ ἧττον ἢ οὐ νυνί, οἰόμενος δεῖν πάντα μᾶλλον πράττειν ἢ φιλοσοφεῖν. καὶ ὅς, Μὴ σκῶπτ’, ἔφη, ἀλλ’ εἰπὲ μοι πότε ἐγένετο ἡ συνουσία αὕτη. κἀγὼ εἶπον ὅτι Παίδων ὄντων ημών ἔτι, ὅτε τῇ πρώτη τραγωδία ἐνίκησεν *Αγαθών, τη ὑστεραίᾳ ἦ τὰ ἐπινίκια ἔθυεν αὐτὸς τε καὶ οἱ χορευταί. Πάνυ, ἔφη, ἄρα πάλαι, ὡς ἔοικεν. ἀλλὰ τίς σοι διηγεῖτο; ἢ αὐτὸς Σωκράτης; Οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ἀλλ’ ὅσ-Βπερ Φοινίκι* 'Αριστόδημος ἦν τις, Κυδαθηναιεύς, σμικρὸς, ἀνυπόδητος ἀεί· παραγεγόνει δ’ ἐν τῇ συνουσία, ϋωκράτους ἐραστὴς ῶν ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα των τότε, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, οὐ μέντοι ἀλλὰ και Σωκράτη γε ἕνια ἤδη ἀνηρόμην ὦν ἐκείνου ἤκρυσα, καί μοι ὡμολόγει καθάπερ ἐκεῖνος διηγεῖτο. Τί οὖν, ἔφη, οὐ διηγήσω μοι; πάντως δὲ ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ εἰς ἄστυ ἐπιτηδεία πορευομένοις καὶ λέγειν και ἀκούειν.
Οὕτω δὴ ἰόντες ἅμα τοὺς λόγους περί αυτών O ἐποιούμεθα, ὥστε, ὅπερ άρχόμενος εἶπον, οὐκ ἀμελετήτως ἔχω. εἰ οὖν δεῖ καὶ ὑμῖν διηγήσασθαι, ταῦτα χρὴ ποιεῖν, καὶ γὰρ ἔγωγε καὶ ἄλλως, 1 ἐφτ? add. Burnet.
1 Perhaps the father of Charmides (Charm. 154).
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that I could be included.” “ So I did suppose,” he said. “How so, Glaucon1?” said I. “You must know it is many a year that Agathon has been away from home and country, and not yet three years that I have been consorting with Socrates and making it my daily care to know whatever he says or does. Before that time, what with running about at random and thinking I did things, I was the wretehedest man alive; just as you are at present, thinking philosophy is none of your business.” “ Instead of jeering at me,” he said, “ tell me when it was that this party took place.” “ When you and I were only children,” I told him; “ on the occasion of Agathon’s victory with his first tragedy : the day after that of the dedicatory feast which he and his players held for its celebration.” “ Ah, quite a long while ago, it would seem,” said he; “ but who gave you the account of it ? Socrates himself?	“ Goodness, no ! ” I
answered. “ It was the person who told Phoenix— Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, a little man, who went always barefoot. He was of the company there* being one of the chief among Socrates’ lovers at that time, I believe. But all the same, I have since questioned Socrates on some details of the story I had from his friend, and he acknowledged them to be in accordance with his account.” “ Come then,” he said, “ let me have it now; and in fact the road up to town is well suited for telling and hearing as we go along.”
So on we went, discoursing the while of this affair; and hence, as I began by saying, I have it pretty well by heart. So, friends, if you too must hear the whole story, I had better tell it. For my
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ὅταν μέν τινας περὶ φιλοσοφίας λόγους ἢ αὐτὸς ποιῶμαι ἢ άλλων ακούω, χωρὶς τοῦ οἴεσθαι ὠφε-λεῖσθαι ὑπερφυῶς ὡς χαίρω* ὅταν δε άλλους τινας, ἄλλως τε καὶ τοὺς ὑμετέρους τοὺς τῶν πλουσίων καὶ χρηματιστικῶν, αὐτός τε ἄχθομαι υμάς τε τοὺς έταίρους ἐλεῶ, ὅτι οἴεσθε τι ποιειν ουδεν Γ) ποιοῦντες, καὶ ἴσως αὐ ὑμεῖς εμε η γε ισθε κακό-δαίμονα είναι, καὶ οἴομαι ὑμᾶς αληθή οἴεσθαι * ἐγὼ μέντοι ὑμᾶς οὐκ οἴομαι ἀλλ’ εὖ οἶδα.
ΕΤ Ἀεὶ ὅμοιος εἶ, ὦ Ἀπολλόδωρε* ἀεὶ γὰρ σαυ-τόν τε κακηγορεῖς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, καὶ δοκεῖς μοι ἀτεχνῶς πάντας αθλίους ἡγεῖσθαι πλὴν Σω-κρώτους, ἀπὸ σαυτοῦ ἀρξάμενος. καὶ ὁπόθεν ποτὲ ταύτην την ἐπωνυμίαν ἔλαβες τὸ μανικὸς καλεῖσθαι, οὐκ οἶδα ἔγωγε· ἐν μὲν γὰρ τοῖς λόγοις ἀεὶ τοιοῦτος εἶ* σαυτῷ τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀγριαίνεις πλὴν Έωκράτους
E απ *Ώ φίλτατε, καὶ δῆλόν γε δὴ ὅτι οὕτω δια-νοούμενος καὶ περὶ ἐμαυτοῦ καὶ περὶ υμών /Μαίνομαι καὶ παραπαίω;
ΕΤ Οὐκ ἄξιον περὶ τούτων, Ἀπολλόδωρε, νῦν ἐρίζειν ἀλλ’ ὅπερ ἐδεόμεθά σου, μὴ ἄλλως ποίησης, ἀλλὰ διήγησαι τινες ἦσαν οἱ λόγοι.
απ Ἠσαν τοίνυν ἐκεῖνοι τοιοίδε τινές· μάλλον 174 δ’ ἐξ αρχής ὑμῖν ὡς ἐκεῖνος διηγείτο καὶ ἐγὼ πειρά-σομαι διηγήσασθαι. 1
1 His friend means. “ Ι expect you quite deserve your name of crazy fanatic (for your general absorption in 84
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own part, indeed, I commonly find that, setting aside the benefit I conceive they do me, I take an immense delight in philosophic discourses, whether I speak them myself or hear them from others: whereas m the case of other sorts of talk—especially that of your wealthy, money-bag friends—I am not only annoyed myself but sorry for dear intimates like you, who think you are doing a great deal when you really do nothing at all. From your point of view, I daresay, I seem a hapless creature, and I think your thought is true. I, however, do not think it of you: I know it for sure.
comp. You are the same as ever, Apollodorus,— always defaming your self and every one else! Your view, I take it, is that all men alike are miserable, save Socrates, and that jour own plight is the worst. How you may have come by your title of “ crazy,”1 I do not know : though, of course, you are always like that in your way of speech—raging against yourself and everybody except Socrates.
ap. My dear sir, obviously it must be a mere crazy* aberration in me, to hold this opinion of myself and of you all!
comp. It is waste of time, Apollodorus, to wrangle about such matters now. Come, without more ado, comply with our request and relate how the speeches went.
ap. Well then, they were somewhat as follows, —but stay, I must try and tell you all in order from the beginning, just as my friend told it to me.
philosophy), because your vehement censure of yourself and others suggests it to me.”
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Ἕφη γάρ οἱ Σωκράτη ἐντυχεῖν λελουμἐνον τε καὶ τὰς βλαύτας ὑποδεδεμενον, α εκείνος ολι-γάκις ἐποίει · καὶ ἐρέσθαι αὐτον οποί ιοι ουτω καλὸς γεγενημἐνος.	#
Καὶ τὸν εἰπεῖν ὅτι Ἐπὶ δεῖπνον εἰς Ἀγάθωνος. χθὲς γὰρ αὐτὸν διέφυγον τοῖς ἐπινικίοις, φοβηθείς τὸν ὄχλον* ὡμολόγησα δ’ εἰς τήμερον παρεσεσθαι. ταῦτα δὴ ἐκαλλωπισάμην, ἵνα καλὸς παρά καλόν ἴω. ἀλλὰ οὐ, ἧ δ’ ὅς, πῶς ἔχεις πρὸς τὸ ἐθέλειν Β ἂν ἰἐναι ἄκλητος ἐπὶ δεῖπνον;
Κἀγώ, ἔφη, εἶπον ὅτι Οὕτως ὅπως ἂν σὺ κελεύῃς.
Ἕπου τοίνυν, ἔφη, ἵνα καὶ τὴν παροιμίαν δια-φθείρωμεν μεταβάλλοντες, ὡς ἄρα καὶ “ Ἀγάθων’1 ἐπὶ δαῖτος ἴασιν αυτόματοι αγαθοί.” Ὄ μηρός μὲν γὰρ κινδυνεύει οὐ μόνον διαφθεῖραι ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑβρίσαι εἰς ταύτην τὴν παροιμίαν* ποιήσας γὰρ τὸν Ἀγαμέμνονα διαφερόντως αγαθόν ἄνδρα τὰ 0 πολεμικά, τὸν δὲ Μενέλεων “ μαλθακόν αἰχμη-τῆν,” θυσίαν ποιούμενου καί ἑστιῶντος τοῦ Ἀγα-μέμνονος ἄκλητον ἐποίησεν ἐλθόντα τὸν Μενέλεων ἐπὶ τὴν θοίνην, χείρω όντα ἐπὶ την του ἀμείνονος.
Ταῦτ’ ἀκούσας εἰπεῖν ἔφη Τσως μέντοι κιν8υ~ νεύσω και εγώ οὐχ ὡς οὐ λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλὰ καθ’ Ὅμηρον φαύλος ών ἐπὶ σοφού ἀνδρὸς
1 Αγά0ων Lachmann ϊ ayaQwv mss
1 The name Agathon resembles the Greek for flip’s in the proverb, which seems to have been: αότόματοι δ* άγαθοί ἀγαὅων επί ὅαῖτας Γασι (Athen. ι. 8 α , Bacchyl /τ. 33). The “corruption” consists m putting the dative Αγάἄων(ι) for άγαμων; though perhaps the reference is to another form of the proverb which had δειλών (cravens’) instead of ἀγαὅων.
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Hom Aristodemus feU in mth Socrates and came to the Banquet
He said that he met with Socrates fresh from the bath and wearing his best pair of slippers—quite rare events with him—and asked him whither he was bound in such fine trim.
“ To dinner at Agathon’s,” he answered. “ I evaded him and his celebrations yesterday, fearing the crowd ; but I agreed to be present to-day. So I got myself up in this handsome style in order to be a match for my handsome host. Now tell me,” said he, “ do you feel in the mood for going unasked to dinner ? ”
“ For anything/’ he said he replied, “ that you may bid me do.”
“ Come along then,” he said; “let us corrupt the proverb with a new version .
What if they go of their own accord,
The good men to our Goodman’s1 board *
Though indeed Homer2 may be said to have not merely corrupted the adage, but debauched it: for hfter setting forth Agamemnon as a man eminently good at warfare, and Menelaus as only c a spearman spiritless/ he makes the latter come unbidden to the banquet of the former, who was offering sacrifice and holding a feast; so the worse man was the guest of the better.”
To this my friend’s answer, as he told me, was: “ I am afraid mine, most likely, is a case that fits not your version, Socrates, but Homer’s—a dolt coining unbidden to the banquet of a scholar. Be
2 II· xvii. 587 Μενέλαον όπετρἐσας, ὅς τό πάρος γε μαλθακός αίχμητής, and Π. 408 αυτόματος δἐ οΙῆλὅε βοἡν αγαέ^ς .Μενἐλαος
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ἰέναι θοίνην ἄκλητος, ὅρα οὖν ἄγων με τί1 ἀπολο-γήσῃ, ὡς ἐγὼ μὲν οὐχ ομολογήσω ἄκλητος ἤκειν, D ἀλλ’ ὑπὸ σοῦ κεκλημένος.
“ Σύν τε δύ’,” ἔφη, “ ἐρχομἐνω πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ” βουλευσόμεθα ὅ τι ἐροῦμεν. ἀλλὰ ίωμεν.
Τοιαῦτ’ ἄττα σφὰς ἔφη διαλεχθἕντας ἰέναι. τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη ἑαυτῷ πως προσέχοντα τὸν νοῦν κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν πορεύεσθαι ὑπολειπόμενον, καὶ περιμἐνοντος οὖ κελεύειν προιέναι εἰς τὸ πρόσ-Ε θεν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ γενέσθαι ἐπὶ τῇ οἰκίᾳ τῇ Ἀγάθω-νος, ἀνεῳγμἐνην καταλαμβάνειν τὴν θύραν, καί τι ἔφη αὐτόθι γελοῖον παθεῖν. οἷ μὲν γὰρ εὐθὺς παῖδά τινα ἔνδοθεν ἀπαντῆσαντα ἄγειν οὗ κατ-έκειντο οἱ ἄλλοι, καὶ κατάλαμβάνειν ἤδη μέλλοντας δειπνεῖν εὐθὺς δ’ οὖν ὡς ἰδεῖν τὸν Ἀγάθωνα, Ὀ, φάναι, Ἀριστόδημε, εἰς καλόν ἥκεις ὅπως συν-δειπνήσῃς* εἰ δ’ ἄλλου τινὸς ἕνεκα ἦλθες, εἰς αὖθις ἀναβαλοῦ, ὡς καὶ χθὲς ζητών σε ἵνα κάλέσαιμι οὐχ οἷός τ’ ἦ ἰδεῖν, ἀλλὰ Σωκράτη ἡμῖν πῶς οὐκ ἀγεις;	#	^	^ c
Καὶ ἐγώ, ἔφη, μεταστρεφόμενος οὐδαμοῦ ὁρῶ Σωκράτη έπομαι ον * εἶπον οὖν ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς μετά Σωκράτους ἥκοιμι, κληθεὶς ὑπ’ ἐκείνου δεῦρ’ ἐπὶ δεῖ7τνον.
Κάλῶς γ*, ἔφη, ποιῶν οὐ* ἀλλὰ ποῦ ἔπτιν οὗτος,
175	’Όπισθεν ἐμοῦ ἄρτι εἰσῄει· ἀλλὰ θαυμάζω καί αυτός ποῦ ἂν εἴη.
Οὐ σκέψῃ, ἔφη, παῖ, φάναι τὸν Ἀγάθωνα, καὶ 1 ὅρα . . . τί Badham: ἄρα, ἄρα ... τι, ... τί MSS.
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sure, then, to have your excuse quite ready when you bring me; for I shall not own to coming unasked, but only on your invitation.”
“ ‘ If two go along together/ ” he remarked,
“ ‘ there’s one before another ’1 in devising what we are to say. Well, off we go.”
After some such conversation, he told me, they started off. Then Socrates, becoming absorbed in his own thoughts by the way, fell behind him as they went; and when mγ friend began to wait for him he bade him go on ahead. So he came to Agathon’s house, and found the door open; where he found himself in a rather ridiculous position. For he was met immediately by a servant from within, who took him where the company was reclining, and he found them just about to dine. However, as soon as Agathon saw him—“ Ha, Aristodemus/’ he cned, “ nght welcome to a place at table with us ! If you came on some other errand, put it off to another time: only yesterday I went round to invite you, but failed to see you. But how is it you do not bring us Socrates ? ”
At That I turned back for Socrates, he said, but saw no sign of him coming after me: so I told them how I myself had come along with Socrates, since he had asked me to dine with them.
“ Very good of you to come,” he said, “ but where is the man ? ”
“ He was coming in just now behind me : I am wondering myself where he can be.”
“ Go at once,” said Agathon to the servant, “ and
1 C/. IL X. 224 σύν τε δύ’ ἐρχομἐνω, καί τε προ-δ του ένόησεν ὅππως κέρδος ὅτ?, “ if two go along together, there’s one to espy before another how a profit mav be had.”
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εἰσάξεις Σωκράτη; οὐ S’, ἧ δ’ ὅς, Ἀριστόδημε, παρ’ Ἕρυξίμαχόν κατακλίνου.
Καὶ ἕ μὲν1 ἔφη ἀπονίζειν τὸν παῖδα, ἵνα κατακέοιτο· ἄλλον δέ τινα τῶν παίδων ἤκειν ἀγγέλ-λοντα ὅτι Σωκράτης οὗτος ἀναχωρήσας ἐν τῷ τῶν γειτόνων προθύρῳ ἕστηκε καὶ οὖ καλούντος οὐκ ἐθέλει εἰσιἐναι.
* Ατοπόν γ’, ἔφη, λέγεις· οὔκουν κάλεῖς αὐτὸν καὶ μη ἀφήσεις;
Β Καὶ ὃς ἔφη εἰπεῖν Μηδαμῶς, ἀλλ’ ἐᾶτε αὐτόν. ἔθος γάρ τι τοντ ἔχει* ἐνίοτε ἀποστὰς ὅποι ἂν τὐχῃ ἕστηκεν. ἥξει δὲ αὐτίκα, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι. μὴ οὖν κινεῖτε, ἀλλ’ ἐᾶτε.
Ἀλλ’ οὐτω χρὴ ποιεῖν, εἰ σοὶ δοκεῖ, ἔφη φάναι τὸν Ἀγάθωνα. αλλ’ ἡμᾶς, ὦ παῖδες, τοὺς άλλους ἐστιᾶτε. πάντως παρατίθετε ὅ τι ἂν βούλησθε, ἐπειδάν τις ὑμῖν μὴ ἐφεστήκῃ (ὃ ἐγὼ οὐδεπώποτε ἐποίησα)· νῦν οὖν, νομίζοντες καὶ ἐμὲ ὑφ’ ἡμῶν κεκλῆσθαι ἐπὶ δεῖπνον καὶ τούσδε τοὺς ἄλλους, θεραπεύετε, ἵνα ὑμᾶς ἐπαινῶμεν.
O Μετὰ ταῦτα ἔφη σφὰς μὲν δειπνεῖν, τὸν δὲ Σωκράτη ον κ εἰσιἐναι. τὸν οὖν Ἀγάθωνα πολλάκις κελεύειν μεταπέμψασθαι τὸν Σωκράτη, ε δὲ οὐκ ἐᾶν. ἤκειν οὖν αὐτὸν οὐ πολὺν χρόνον, ὡς εἰώθει, διατρίψαντα, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα σφὰς μασούν δειπνοῦντας. τὸν οὖν Ἀγάθωνα, τυγχάνειν γὰρ ἔσχατον κατακείμενον μόνον, Δεῦρ’, ἔφη φάναι, Σώκρατες, παρ’ ἐμὲ κατάκεισο, ἵνα καὶ τοῦ σοφού
D ἁπτόμενός σου ἀπολαύσω, ὅ σοι προσέστη ἐν τοῖς
Ϊ ἐ μῖν Bast: 6μἐ MSS
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see if you can fetch in Socrates. You, Aristodemus, take a place by Erjximachus.”
So the attendant washed him and made him ready for reclining, when another of the servants came in with the news that our good Socrates had retreated into their neighbours’ porch; there he was standing, and when bidden to come in, he refused.
“ How strange! ” said Agathon, “ you must go on bidding him, and by no means let him go.”
But this Aristodemus forbade: “ No,” said he, “ let him alone ; it is a habit he has. Occasionally he turns aside, anywhere at random, and there he stands. He will be here presently, I expect. So do not disturb him ; let him be.”
“ Very well then,” said Agathon, “ as you judge best. Come, boys,” he called to the servants, “ serve the feast for the rest of us You are to set on just whatever you please, now that you have no one to direct you (a method I have never tried before).1 To-day you are to imagine that I and all the company here have come on your invitation : so look after us, and earn our compliments.” Thereupon, he said, they all began dinner, but Socrates did not arrive ; and though Agathon ever and anon gave orders that they should go and fetch him, my friend would not allow it. When he did come, it was after what, for him, was no great delay, as they were only about half-way through dinner. Then Agathon, who happened to be sitting alone in the lowest place, said: “ Here, Socrates, come sit by me, so that by contact with you I may have some benefit from that piece of wisdom that occurred to you there in the porch. Clearly you have made
1 This clause is probably an “ aside ” to his guests.
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προθύροις. δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι ηὖρες αὐτὸ καὶ ἔχεις* οὐ γὰρ ἂν προαπέστης.
Καὶ τὸν Σωκράτη καθίζεσθαι καὶ εἰπεῖν ὅτι Εὖ ἂν ἔχοι, φάναι, ὦ Ἀγάθων, εἰ τοιοὐτον εἴη ἡ σοφία, ὥστ’ ἐκ τοῦ πληρέστερου εἰς τὸν κένώτςρον ρεῖν ημών, ἐὰν ἁπτώμεθα ἀλλήλων, ὥσπερ τὸ ἐν ταῖς κύλιξιν ὕδωρ τὸ διὰ τοῦ ἐρίου ρέον ἐκ τῆς πληρεστέρας εἰς τὴν κένωτέραν. εἰ γὰρ οὕτως ἔχει καὶ ἡ σοφία, πολλοῦ τιμῶμαι την παρὰ σοὶ E κατάκλισιν* οἶμαι γάρ με παρά σοῦ πολλῆς καὶ καλής σοφίας πληρωθήσεσθαι. ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἐμὴ φαύλη τις αν εἴη καὶ ἀμφισβητήσιμος, ὥσπερ ὄναρ οὖσα, η Be ση λαμπρά τε καὶ πολλὴν ἐπίδοσιν ἔχουσα, ἥ γε παρὰ σοῦ νέου ὄντος οὕτω σφόδρα ἐξέλαμψε καὶ ἐκφανὴς ἐγένετο πρῴην ἐν μάρτυσι τῶν Ἑλλήνων πλέον ἢ τρισμυρίοις.
'Υβριστής εἶ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁ Ἀγάθων, καὶ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ ολίγον ὕστερον διαδικασόμεθα ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ περὶ της σοφίας, δικαστῇ χρώμενοι τῷ Διονύσῳ· νῦν δὲ πρὸς τὸ δεῖπνον πρώτα τρόπου.
176	Μετὰ ταῦτα, ἐφη, κατακλινέντος τοῦ , Σω-κράτους καλ δειπνήσαντος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, σπον-δάς τε σφᾶς ποιήσασθαι καί ασαντας τον θεὸν και τἆλλα τὰ νομιζόμενα τρέπεσθαι πρὸς τὸν πάτον* τὸν οὖν Παυσανίαν ἔφη λόγου τοιούτου τινος κατάρχειν. Εἶεν, ἄνδρες, φάναι, τινα τρόπον βάστα πιόμεθα, ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν λέγω ὑμῖν, ὅτι τῷ ὄντι πάνυ χαλεπῶς ἔχω ὑπὸ τοῦ χθὲς πότου καλ δέομαι αναψυχής τινός, οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ὑμῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς· παρῆστε γὰρ χθές· σκοπεῖσθε οὖν, τινι Β τρόπῳ αν ὡς βάστα πίνοιμεν.
Τὸν οὖν *Αριστοφάνη εἰπεῖν, Τοῦτο μέντοι εὖ 92
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the discovery and got hold of it; for yon would not have come away before.”
Then Socrates sat down, and—“ How fine it would be, Agathon,” he said, “ if wisdom were a sort of thing that could flow out of the one of us who is fuller into him who is emptier, by our mere contact with each other, as water will flow through wool from the fuller cup into the emptier. If such is indeed the case with wisdom, I set a great value on my sitting next to you : I look to be filled with excellent wisdom drawn in abundance out of you. My own is but meagre, as disputable as a dream; but yours is bright and expansive, as the other day we saw it shining forth from your youth, strong and splendid, in the eyes of more than thirty thousand Greeks.”
“ You rude mocker, Socrates! ” said Agathon. “ A little later on you and I shall go to law on this matter of our wisdom, and Dionysus shall be our judge. For the present, let the dinner be your first concern.”
After this, it seems, when Socrates had taken his place *and had dined with the rest, they made libation and sang a chant to the god and so forth, as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking. Then Pausamas opened a conversation after this manner : “ Well, gentlemen, what mode of dimking will suit us best? For my part, to tell the truth, I am in very poor form as a result of yesterday’s bout, and I claim a little relief; it is so, I believe, with most of you, for you were at yesterday’s party : so consider what method of drinking would suit us best.”
On this Aristophanes observed:	“ Now that,
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λέγεις, ὦ Παυσανία, τὸ παντὶ τρόπῳ παρασκευά-σασθαι ρᾳστώνην τινὰ τῆς πόσεως* καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς εἰμι τῶν χθὲς βεβαπτισμένων.
Ἀκούσαντα οὖν αὐτῶν ἔφη Ερυξίμαχον τὸν Ἀκουμενοῦ, '’‘Η κάλῶς, φάναι, λέγετε. καὶ ἔτι ἐνὸς δέομαι ὑμῶν ἀκοῦσαι, πῶς ἔχει πρὸς τὸ ἐρρῶσθαι πίνειν Ἀγάθων.
Οὐδαμῶς, φάναι, οὐδ’ αὐτὸς ἔρρωμαι.
C Ἕρμαιον ἂν εἴη ἡμῖν, ἧ δ’ ὅς, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐμοί τε καὶ Ἀριστοδήμῳ καὶ Φαίδρῳ καὶ τοῖσδε, εἰ ὑμεῖς οἱ δυνατώτατοι πίνειν νῦν ἀπειρήκατε* ἡμεῖς μὲν γὰρ ἀεὶ ἀδύνατοι. Σωκράτη δ’ ἐξαιρῶ λόγου* ἱκανὸς γὰρ καὶ ἀμφότερα, ὥστ’ ἐξαρκέσει αὐτῷ ὁπότερ’ ἂν ποιῶμεν. ἐπειδὴ οὖν μοι δοκεῖ οὐδεὶς τῶν παρόντων προθνμως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ πολὺν πίνειν οἶνον, ἴσως ἂν ἐγὼ περὶ τοῦ μεθύ-σκεσθαι οἷόν ἐστι τἀληθῆ λόγων ήττον αν εἴη ν ἀηδής. ἐμοὶ γὰρ δὴ τοῦτό γε οἶμαι κατάδηλον D γεγονἐναι ἐκ τῆς ἰατρικῆς, ὅτι χάλεπὸν τοῖς ἀν-θρώποις ἡ μέθη ἐστί· καὶ οὔτε αντος ἑκὼν είναι πόρρω ἐθελήσαιμι αν πιεῖν οὔτε ἄλλῳ συμβου-λεύσαιμι, ἄλλως τε καὶ κραιπαλῶντα ἔτι ἐκ τῆς προτεραίας.
Ἀλλὰ μήν, ἔφη φάναι ὑπολαβόντα Φαῖδρον τὸν Μυρρινούσιον, ἔγωγέ σοι εἴωθα πείθεσθαι ἄλλως τε καὶ ἅττ’ ἂν περὶ ἰατρικῆς λέγῃς· νῦν δ’, ἂν εὖ βουλεύωνται, καὶ οἱ λοιποί, ταῦτα δὴ ακόυσαν-E τας συγχωρεῖν πάντας μὴ διὰ μέθης ποιήσασθαι την ἐν τῷ παρόντι συνουσίαν, ἀλλ’ οὕτω πίνοντας προς ηδονήν.
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Pausanias, is a good suggestion of yours, that we make a point of consulting our comfort in our cups ; for I myself am one of those who got such, a soaking yesterday.”
When Eryximachns, son of Acumenus, heard this; “ You are quite right, sirs,” he said; “ and there is yet one other question on which I request your opinion, as to what sort of condition Agathon finds himself in for drinking.”
“ No, no,” said Agathon, “ I am not in good condition for it either.”
“ It would be a piece of luck for us, I take it,” the other went on, “ that is, for me, Aristodemus, Phaedrus, and our friends here, if you who are the stoutest drinkers are now feeling exhausted. We, of course, are known weaklings. Socrates I do not count in the matter: he is fit either way, and will be content with whichever choice we make. Now as it appears that nobody here present is eager for copious draughts, perhaps it will be the less irksome to you if I speak of intoxication, and tell you truly what it is. The practice of medicine, I find, has made this clear t© me—that drunkenness is harmful to mankind; and neither would I myself agree, if I could help it, to an excess of drinking, nor would I recommend it to another, especially when his head is still heavy from a bout of the day before.”
Here Phaedrus of Myrrhmus interrupted him, saying: “ Why, you know I always obey you, above all in medical matters; and so now will the rest of us, if they are well advised.” Then all of them, on hearing this, consented not to make their present meeting a tipsy affair, but to drink just as it might serve their pleasure.
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Ἐπειδὴ τοίνυν, φάναι τον Ἐρυξίμαχον, τούτο μὲν δέδοκται, πίνειν ὅσον ἂν Εκαστος βου-ληται, ἐπάναγκες δὲ μηδὲν εἶναι, τὸ μετά τούτο εἰσηγοῦμαι την μὲν ἄρτι εἰσελθοῦσαν αὐλητρίδα χαίρειν ἐᾶν, αὐλοῦσαν ἑαυτῇ ἢ ἂν βούληται ταῖς γυναιξὶ ταῖς ἔνδον, ἡμᾶς δὲ διά λόγων ἀλλήλοις συνεῖναι τὸ τήμερον* καὶ δι’ οἵων λόγων, εἰ βού-λεσθε, ἐθέλω ὑμῖν εἰσηγήσασθαι.
177	Φάναι δὴ πάντας καὶ βούλεσθαι, καὶ κελεύειν αὐτὸν εἰσηγεῖσθαι. εἰπεῖν οὖν τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον ὅτι Ἠ μεν μοι ἀρχὴ τοῦ λόγου ἐστὶ κατά τὴν Εὐριπίδου Μελανίππην* οὐ γὰρ ἐμὸς ὁ μῦθος, ἀλλὰ Φαίδρου τοῦδε, ὃν μέλλω λέγειν. Φαῖδρος γὰρ ἑκάστοτε πρός με ἀγανακτῶν λέγει Οὐ δεινόν, φησίν, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε, ἄλλοις μἐν τισι θεῶν ὕμνους καὶ παιῶνας εἶναι ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν πεποιημέ-νους, τῷ δὲ ’Ἐρωτι, τηλικούτῳ ὄντι καὶ τοσούτῳ Β θεῷ, μηδὲ ἕνα πώποτε τοσουτων γεγονότων ποιητών πεποιηκἐναι μηδὲν ἐγκώμιον εἰ δὲ βούλει αὖ σκέψασθαι τοὺς χρηστούς σοφιστάς, Ἠρα-κλέους μὲν καὶ ἄλλων Επαίνους καταλογάδην συγ-γράφειν, ὥσπερ ὁ βέλτιστος Πρόδικος· καὶ τοῦτο μὲν ἧττον καὶ θαυμαστόν, ἀλλ’ ἔγωγε ἤδη τινὶ ἐνέτυχον βιβλίῳ, ἐν ᾤ ἐνῆσαν ἄλες Επαινον θαυ-μάσι ον ἔχοντες πρὸς ὠφέλειαν, και άλλα τοιαῦτα C συχνὰ ἴδοις ἂν ἐγκεκωμιασμένα· τὸ οὖν τοιούτων μὲν πέρι πολλὴν σπουδήν ποιήσασθαι, ’Έρωτα δὲ μηδἐνα πω ανθρώπων τετολμηκἐναι εἰς ταυτηνὶ 1 2
1	Eurip. Λ*. 488 ου* ἐμός ό μυ0ος, ἀλλ* ἐμῆς μητρός πάρα, “ not mine the tale, my mother taught it me.”
2	The moralizing sophist, famous for his parable of The 96
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“ Since it has been resolved, then,” said Eryxi-machus, “ that we are to drink only so much as each desires, with no constraint on any, I next propose that the flute-girl who came in just now be dismissed : let her pipe to herself or, if she likes, to the women-folk within, but let us seek our entertainment to-day in conversation. I am ready, if you so desire, to suggest what sort of discussion it should be.”
Eryximachus proposes the Theme of Love
They all said they did so desire, and bade him make his proposal. So Eryximachus proceeded: “ The beginning of what I have to say is in the words of Euripides’ Melanippe, for 4 not mine the tale ’1 that I intend to tell; it comes from Phaedrus here. He is constantly complaining to me and saying,— Is it not a curious thing, Eryximachus, that while other gods have hymns and psalms indited in their honour by the poets, the god of Love, so ancient arid so great, has had no song of praise composed for him by a single one of all the many poets that ever Iiave been ? And again, pray consider our worthy professors, and the eulogies they frame of Hercules and others m prose,—for example, the excellent Prodicus.2 This indeed is not so surprising ; but I recollect coining across a book by somebody, in which I found Salt superbly lauded for its usefulness, and many more such matters I could show you celebrated there. To think of all this bustle about such trifles, and not a single man ever essaying till this day'to make a fitting hymn
Choice of Heracles (Xen. Mem. π. 1. SI), where the appeal of Virtue prevails over that of Vice.
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τὴν ἡμέραν ἀξίως ὑμνῆσαι* ἀλλ’ όντως ἡμέληται τοσοῦτος θεὸς. ταῦτα δή μοι δοκεῖ εὖ λέγειν Φαιδρος. ἐγὼ οὖν Επιθυμώ άμα μὲν τούτῳ έρανον εἰσενεγκεῖν καὶ χαρίσασθαι, ἅμα δ’ ἐν τῷ παρόντι πρέπον μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι ἡμῖν τοῖς παροῦσι D κόσμησα ι τὸν θεόν. εἰ οὖν συνδοκεῖ καὶ ὑμῖν, γένοιτ’ ἂν ἡμῖν ἐν λόγοις ἱκανὴ διατριβή' δοκεῖ γὰρ μοι χρῆναι έκαστον ημών λόγον εἰπεῖν έπαινον Ἕρωτος ἐπὶ δεξιὰ ὡς ἂν δύνηται κάλλιστον, ἄρ-χειν δὲ Φαῖδρον πρῶτον, ἐπειδὴ καὶ πρώτος κατά-κειται καὶ ἔστιν ἅμα πατήρ του λόγου.
Οὐδείς σοι, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, ἐναντία ψηφιεῖται. οὔτε γὰρ αν που ἐγὼ ἀπο-Ε φήσαιμι, ὃς οὐδὲν φημι ἄλλο ἐπίστασθαι ἢ τὰ ἐρωτικά, Οὕτε που Ἀγάθων καὶ Παυσανίας, οὐδὲ μὴν ’Αριστοφάνης, φ π€ρΙ Διόνυσον καὶ Ἀφρο-δίτην πᾶσα ἡ διατριβὴ, οὐδὲ ἄλλος οὐδεὶς τουτωνὶ ὦν ἐγὼ ὁρῶ. καίτοι οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου γίγνεται ἡμῖν τοῖς ύστάτοις κατακειμἐνοις* ἀλλ’ ἐὰν οἱ πρόσθεν ἱκανῶς καὶ καλώς ειπωσιν, ἐξαρκέσει ἡμῖν. r ἀλλὰ τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ καταρχέτω Φαῖδρος καὶ ἐγκωμιαζέτω τὸν "Ερωτα.
Ταῦτα δὴ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι Πάντες ἄρα συνέφασάν 178 τε καὶ ἐκέλευον ἅπερ ὁ Σωκράτης, πάντων μὲν οὖν ἃ ἕκαστος εἶπεν, οὔτε πάνυ ὁ ’Αριστόδημος εμεμνητο οὔτ’ αὖ ἐγὼ ἃ εκείνος ἕλε γε πάντα· α δὲ μάλιστα καί ὦν ἔδοξέ μοι ἀξιομνημόνευτον, τούτων ν μιν ἐρῶ ἑκάστον τον λόγον.
Πρῶτον μεν γάρ, ώσπερ λέγω, ἔφη Φαῖδρον ἀρξᾴμενον ἐνθἐνδε ποθεν λέγειν, ὅτι μέγας θεὸς
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to Love i So great a god, and so neglected! Now I think Phaedru&’s protest a very proper one. Accordingly I am not only desirous of obliging him with a contribution of my own, but I also pronounce the present to be a fitting occasion for us here assembled to honour the god. So if you on your part approve, we might pass the time well enough m discourses ; for my opinion is that we ought each of us to make a speech in turn, from left to right, praising Love as beautifully as he can. Phaedrus shall open first; for he has the topmost place at table, and besides is father of our debate.”
“ No one, Eryximachus,” said Socrates, “ will vote against you . I do not see how I could myself decline, when I set up to understand nothing but love-inatters; nor could Agathon and Pausanias either, nor yet Aristophanes, who divides his time between Dionysus and Aphrodite; nor could any other of the persons I see before me. To be sure, we who sit at the bottom do not get a fair chance : but if the earlier speakers nse nobly to the occasion, we shall be quite content. So now let Phaedrus, with our best wishes, make «a beginning and give us a eulogy of Love.”
To this they assented one and all, bidding him do as Socrates said. Now the entire speech m each case was beyond Anstodemus’s recollection, and so too the whole of what he told me is beyond mine : but those parts which, on account also of the speakers, I deemed most memorable, I will tell you successively as they were delivered.
The Speech of Phaedrus
First then, as I said, he told me that the speech of Phaedrus began with points of this sort—that
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εἴη ὁ Ἕρως καὶ θαυμαστὸς ἐν άνθρωπος τε καὶ θεοῖς, πολλαχῇ μὲν καὶ ἄλλῃ, οὐχ ήκιστα δὲ Β κατὰ τὴν γένεσιν. τὸ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς πρεσβύτατον είναι τὸν θεὸν τίμιον, ἧ δ’ ὅς· τεκμήριον δὲ τούτου· γονῆς γὰρ Ἕρωτος οὔτ’ εἰσὶν οὔτε λέγονται ὑπ’ οὐδενὸς οὔτε ἰδίωτου οὔτε ποιητοῦ, ἀλλ Ἠσίοδος πρῶτον μὲν χάος φησὶ γενέσθαι,
αὐτὰρ έπειτα
Γαῖ’ εὐρύστερνος, πάντων ἕδος ἀσφαλὲς αἰεί, ἡδ’ Ἕρος.
Ἠσιόδῳ δὲ καὶ Ἀκουσίλεως ὁμολογεῖ·1 φησὶ μετὰ τὸ χάος δύο τούτω γενέσθαι, Γῆν τε καὶ Ἕρωτα. Παρμενίδης δὲ τὴν Γένεσιν λέγει
πρώτιστον μὲν Ἕρωτα θεῶν μητίσατο παντων.
O	Οὐτω πολλαχόθεν ομολογεΐται ὁ Ἕρως ἐν τοῖς πρεσβυτατος εἶναι, πρεσβυτατος 8ε ῶν μεγί-στων αγαθών ἡμῖν αίτιός ἐστιν οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγ’ ἔχω εἰπεῖν ὅ τι μεῖζον ἐστιν ἀγαθὸν εὐθὺς νέῳ ὄντι ἢ εραστής χρηστός καί εραστή παιδικὰ, ὃ γὰρ χρὴ άνθρωποις ἡγεῖσθαι παντὸς τοῦ βίου τοῖς μέλλουσι καλώς βιώσεσθαι, τούτο οΰτε συγγένεια οια τε ἐμποιεῖν οὕτω καλῶς οὔτε τιμαι ούτε πλοῦ-D τος οὔτ’ ἄλλο οὐδὲν ὡς ἔρως. λέγω δὲ δὴ τί τοῦτο; τὴν ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς αἰσχροῖς αἰσχύνην, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς καλοῖς φιλοτιμίαν ου γὰρ ἔστιν ἄνευ τούτων οὔτε πόλιν ούτε ἰδιώτην μεγάλα και καλά έργα ἐξεργάζεσθαι. φημὶ τοίνυν εγώ ἄνδρα ὅστις ἐρᾴ, εἴ τι αισχρόν ποιών κατάδηλος γίγνοιτο η
1 Ησιόὅφ , . . όμολογεῖ (post πάντων) hue transp* Schanz 100
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Love was a great god, among men and gods a marvel; and this appeared in many ways, but notably in his birth. “ Of the most venerable are the honours of this god, and the proof of it is this : parents of Love there are none, nor are any recorded m either prose or verse. Hesiod says that Chaos came first into being—
and thereafter rose
Broad-breasted Earth, sure seat of all for aye,
And Love.1
Acusilaus 2 also agrees with Hesiod, saying that after Chaos were born these two, Earth and Love. Parmenides says of Birth that she 4 invented Love before all other gods.’3
“ Thus Love is by various authorities allowed to be of most venerable standing ; and as most venerable, he is the cause of all our highest blessings. I for iny part am at a loss to say what greater blessing a man can have in earliest youth than an honourable lover, or a lover than an honourable favourite. For the guiding principle we should choose for all our days, if we are minded to live a comely life, cannot be acquired either by kinship or office or -wealth or anything so well as by Love. What shall I call this power ? The shame that we feel for shameful things, and ambition for what is noble; without which it is impossible for city or person to perform any high and noble deeds. Let me then say that a man m love, should he be detected in some shameful act or m a cowardly submission to shameful treat*
1	Hesiod, Theog. 116 foil·
2	An Argive compiler of genealogies in the first part of the fifth century Bio.
0 Parmen fr. 132 ; Aristot. Met. i 4, 984 b.
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πάσχων ὑπό του δι’ ανανδρίαν μὴ ἀμυνόμενος, οὔτ’ ἂν ὑπὸ πατρὸς ὀφθέντα οὕτως ἀλγῆσαι οὔτε ὑπὸ εταίρων οὔτε ὑπ’ ἄλλου οὐδενὸς ὡς ὑπὸ παιδικῶν.
E ταὐτὸν δὲ τοῦτο καὶ τὸν ἐρώμενον ὁρῶμεν, ὅτι διαφερόντως τοὺς ἐραστὰς αἰσχύνεται, ὅταν ὀφθῇ ἐν αἰσχρῷ τινὶ ὥν. εἰ οὖν μηχανὴ τις γένοιτο ὥστε πόλιν γενέσθαι ἣ στρατόπεδον ἐραστῶν τε καὶ παιδικῶν, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως ἂν ἄμεινον οἰκή-σειαν τὴν ἑαυτῶν ἢ ἀπεχόμενοι πάντων τῶν αἰ-179 σχρῶν καὶ φιλοτιμούμενοι πρὸς ἀλλήλους* καὶ μα-χόμενοί γ’ ἂν μετ’ ἀλλήλων οἱ τοιοῦτοι νικῷεν ἂν ολίγον ὄντες, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, πάντας ἀνθρώπους. ἐρῶν γὰρ ἀνὴρ ὑπὸ παιδικῶν ὀφθῆναι ἢ λιπών τάξιν ἢ ὅπλα αποβολών ἦττον αν δήπου δέξαιτο ἢ ὑπὸ πάντων των άλλων, καὶ πρὸ τούτου τεθνάναι ἂν πολλάκις ἕλοιτο* καὶ μην ἐγκατάλιπεῖν γε τὰ παιδικὰ ἢ μὴ βοήθησαν κινδυνεύοντι, οὐδεὶς οὕτω κακὸς ὅντινα οὐκ ἂν αὐτὸς ὁ ’Έρως ἔνθεον ποιήσειε πρὸς αρετήν, ὥσθ’ ὅμοιον εἶναι τῷ ἀρί-
Β στῳ φύσει. καὶ ἀτεχνῶς, ὃ ἔφη Ὄμηρός, “μένος ἐμπνεῦσαι ” ἐνίοις τῶν ηρώων τον θεόν, τοῦτο ὁ Ἕρως τοῖς ἐρῶσι παρἐχει γιγνόμενον παρ’ αὑτοῦ.
Καὶ μην ὑπεραποθνῄσκειν γε μόνοι ἐθέλουσιν οἱ ἐρῶντες, οὐ μόνον ὅτι ἄνδρες, ἀλλὰ καὶ αἱ γυναῖκες, τούτου δὲ καὶ ἡ Πελίου θυγάτηρ *Ἀλκηστις Ικανήν μαρτυρίαν παρἐχεται ὑπὲρ τοῦδε τοῦ λόγου εἰς τοὺς Ἕλληνας, ἐθελήσασα μόνη ὑπὲρ τοῦ αὐτῆς ἀνδρὸς ἀποθανεῖν, ὄντων αὐτῷ 102
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ment at another’s hands, would not feel half so much distress at anyone observing it, whether father or comrade or anyone in the world, as when his favourite did; and m the selfsame way we see how the beloved is especially ashamed before his lovers when he is observed to be about some shameful business. So that if we could somewise contrive to have a city or an army composed of lovers and their favourites,1 they could not be better citizens of their country than by thus refraining from all that is base in a mutual rivalry for honour; and such men as these, when fighting side by side, one might almost consider able to make even a little band victorious over all the world For a man in love would surely choose to have all the rest of the host rather than his favourite see him forsaking his station or flinging away his arms ; sooner than this, he would prefer to die many deaths: while, as for leaving his favourite in the lurch, or not succouring him m his peril, no man is such a craven that Love’s own influence cannot inspire him with a valour that makes him equal to the bravest born; and without doubt what Homer calls a * fury inspired ’2 by a god in certain heroes is the effect produced on lovers by Love’s peculiar power.
“ Furthermore, only such as are in love will consent to die for others; not merely men will do it, but women too. Sufficient witness is borne to this statement before the people of Greece by Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, who alone was willing to die for her husband, though he had both father
1 There was such a44 sacred band” (legos λόχος) at Thebes, which distinguished itself at Leuctra (371 Bio.).
* Homer, II. x 482, xv. 262.
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C πατρὸς τε καὶ μητρός· οὓς ἐκείνη τοσοῦτον ὑπερ-εβάλετο τῇ φιλίᾳ διὰ τὸν ἔρωτα, ὥστε ἀποδεῖξαι αὐτοὺς ἀλλοτρίους όντας τῷ υἱεῖ καὶ ὀνόματι μόνον προσήκοντας* καὶ τοῦτ’ ἐργασαμένη τὸ ἔργον οὕτω καλόν ἔδοξεν ἐργάσασθαι οὐ μόνον ἀν-θρώποις ἀλλὰ καὶ θεοῖς, ὥστε πολλών πολλά καί καλά ἐργασαμένων εὐαριθμήτοις δή τισιν ἔδοσαν τοῦτο γέρας οἱ θεοί, ἐξ Ἀιδου ἀνεῖναι πάλιν τὴν ψυχήν, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐκείνης ἀνεῖσαν ἀγασθἐντες τῷ D ἔργον οὑτω καὶ θεοὶ την περὶ τὸν έρωτα σπουδήν τε καὶ ἀρετὴ ν μάλιστα τιμῶσιν. Ὀρφέα δὲ τὸν ΟΙάγρον ἀτελῆ ἀπέπεμψαν ἐξ Ἀιδου, φάσμα δει-ξαντες τῆς γυναικὸς ἐφ’ ἣν ἧκεν, αυτήν δὲ οὐ δόντες, ότι μαλθακίζεσθαι ἐδόκει, ἅτε ὧν κιθαρωδός, και οὐ τολμάν ένεκα του έρωτος ἀποθνῄ-σκειν ώσπερ “Αλκηστις, ἀλλὰ διαμηχανᾶσθαι ζῶν εἰσιἐναι εἰς Ἀιδου. τοιγάρτοι διά ταῦτα δίκην αὐτῷ επέθεσαν, καὶ έποίησαν τον θάνατον αὐτοῦ E ὑπὸ γυναικών γενέσθαι, οὐχ ώσπερ Ἀχιλλἐὰ τὸν τῆς Θέτιδος υἱὸν ἐτίμησαν καὶ εἰς μακάρων νή-σους ἀπέπεμψαν, ὅτι πεπυσμένος παρά τής μη-τρὸς ὡς άποθανοΐτο άποκτείνας "Εκτορα, μὴ ἀπο-κτείνας δὲ τοῦτον οἴκαδ’ ἐλθὼν γηραιός τελευτήσοι, ἐτόλμησεν ἑλέσθαι βοηθήσας τῷ εραστή Πατρό-180 κλῳ καὶ τιμωρήσας οὐ μόνον ύπεραποθανεΐν ἀλλὰ καί ἐπαποθανεΐν τετελευτηκότι* ὅθεν δὴ καὶ νπερ-αγασθέντες οἱ θεοὶ διαφερόντως αὐτὸν ἐτίμησαν, ὅτι τον εραστήν οΰτω περί πολλοῦ ἐποιεῖτο. Αἰ-104
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and mother. So high did her love exalt her over them in kindness, that they were proved alien to their son and but nominal relations ; and when she achieved this deed, it was judged so noble by gods as well as men that, although among all the many doers of noble deeds they are few and soon counted to whom the gods have granted the privilege of having their souls sent up again from Hades, hers they thus restored in admiration of her act. In this manner even the gods give special honour to zeal and courage in concerns of love. But Orpheus, son of Oeagrus, they sent back with failure from Hades, showing him only a wraith of the woman for whom he came; her real self they would not bestow, for he was accounted to have gone upon a coward’s quest, too like the minstrel that he was, and to have lacked the spirit to die as Alcestis did for the sake of love, when he contrived the means of entering Hades alive. Wherefore they laid upon him the penalty he deserved, and caused him to meet his death at the hands of women : whereas Achilles, son of Thetis, they honoured and sent to his plate in the Isles of the Blest,1 because having learnt from his mother that he would die as surely as he slew Hector,2 but if he slew him not, would return home and end his days an aged man, he bravely chose to go and rescue his lover Patroclus, avenged him, and sought death not merely in his behalf but in haste to be joined with him whom death had taken. For this the gods so highly admired him that they gave him distinguished honour, since he set so great a value on his lover.
1 Pindar, ΟΙ. π 78 foil. (Homer, Od xi. 467 foil., places him in Hades).	2 Homer, II xvni. 96.
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σχύλος δὲ φλυαρεῖ φάσκων Ἀχιλλέα Πατρόκλου ἐρᾶν, ὃς ἦν καλλίων ον μόνον Πατρόκλου ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ηρώων απάντων, καὶ ἔτι ἀγένειος, ἔπειτα νεώτερος πολύ, ὥς φησιν 'Όμηρος, ἀλλὰ γὰρ τῷ
Β ὄντι μάλιστα μὲν ταύτην την ἀρετὴν οἱ θεοὶ τι-μῶσι τὴν περὶ τον ἔρωτα, μάλλον μέντοι θαύμα-ζουσι καὶ ἄγανται καὶ εὖ ποιοῦσιν, ὅταν ὁ ἐρώμενος τὸν ἐραστὴν αγαπά, ἢ ὅταν ὁ ἐραστὴς τὰ παιδικά, θειότερον γὰρ ἐραστὴς παιδικῶν ένθεος γάρ ἐστι. διὰ ταῦτα καὶ τὸν Ἀχιλλέα τῆς Ἀλ-κηστιδος μᾶλλον ἐτίμησαν, εἰς μακάρων νήσους ἀποπέμψαντες.
Οὕτω δὴ ἔγωγέ φημι· Ἕρωτα θεῶν καὶ πρε-σβύτατον καὶ τιμιώτατον καὶ κυριώτατον εἶναι εἰς αρετής καί εὐδαιμονιάς κτήσιν ἀνθρώποις καὶ ζῶσι καὶ τελευτήσασιν
0 Φαῖδρον μὲν τοιοῦτόν τινα λόγον ἔφη εἰπεῖν, μετὰ δὲ Φαῖδρον άλλους τινας εἶναι, ὧν οὐ πάνυ διεμνημόνευεν* οὓς πάρεις τον Παῦσανίου λόγον διηγείτο, εἰπεῖν δ’ αυτόν ὅτι Οὐ καλώς μοι δοκεῖ, ὦ Φαῖδρε, προβεβλήσθαι ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, τὸ ἁπλῶς ούτως παρηγγέλθαι εγκωμιάζειν Ἕρωτα. ει μεν γὰρ εἷς ἦν ὁ Ἕρως, καλῶς ἂν εἶχε* νῦν δὲ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν εἶς· μὴ οντος δὲ ἐνὸς ὀρθότερόν ἐστι
D πρότερον προρρηθήναι όποιον δεῖ ἐπαινεῖν ἐγὼ οὖν πειράσομαι τοῦτο επανορθώσασθαι, πρώτον μεν Ἕρωτα φράσαι ὃν δεῖ ἐπαινεῖν, ἔπειτα ἐπ-αινέσαι ἀξίως τοῦ Θεοῦ. Πάντες γὰρ ἴσμεν ὅτι οὐκ 106
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And Aeschylus1 talks nonsense when he says that it was Achilles who was in love with Patroclus; for he excelled m beauty not Patroclus alone but assuredly all the other heroes, being still beardless and, moreover, much the younger, by Homer’s account.2 For in truth there is no sort of valour more respected by the gods than this which comes of love; yet they are even more admiring and delighted and beneficent when the belo\ ed is fond of his lover than when the lover is fond of his favourite ; since a lover, filled as he is with a god, surpasses his favourite m divinity. This is the reason why they honoured Achilles above Alcestis, giving him Ins abode in the Isles of the Blest.
“ So there is my description of Love—that he is the most venerable and valuable of the gods, and that he has sovereign power to provide all virtue and happiness for men whether living or departed.”
The Speech of Pausanias
Such in the main was Phaedrus’ speech as reported to me. It was followed by several others, which my friend could not recollect at all clearly; so he passed them over and related that of Pausanias, which ran as follows : “ I do not consider, Phaedrus, our plan of speaking a good one, if the rule is simply that we are to make eulogies of Love. If Love were only one, it would be right; but, you see, he is not one, and this being the case, it would be more correct to have it previously announced what sort we ought to praise. Now this defect I will endeavour to amend, and will first decide on a Love who deserves our praise, and then will praise him m terms worthy of his godhead. We are all aware that there is no
1 Aesctu Myrm.fr. 135-136. a Homer, II. xi. 786.
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ἔστιν ἄνευ ’Έρωτος Ἀφροδίτη, μιας μὲν οὖν οὕσης εἷς ἂν ἦν Ἕρως· ἐπεὶ δὲ δὴ δύο εστον, δύο ανάγκη καὶ Ἕρωτε εἶναι, πῶς δ’ οὐ δύο τὼ θεά ; ἡ μέν γέ που πρεσβυτέρα καί ἀμήτωρ Ουρανόν θυγάτηρj ἢν δὴ καὶ Ουρανίαν ἐπονομάζομεν ἡ δὲ νεωτέρα Διὸς καὶ Διώνης, ἢν δὴ Πάνδημον καλοῦ-Ε μεν. ἀναγκαῖον δὴ καὶ Ἕρωτα τὸν μὲν τῆ ἑτέρᾳ συνεργὸν Πάνδημον ὀρθῶς καλεῖσθαι, τὸν δὲ Oὐράνιον. ἐπαινεῖν μὲν οὖν δεῖ πάντας θεούς, ἃ δ’ οὖν εκάτερος εἵληχε πειρατέον εἰπεῖν. πᾶσα 181 γὰρ πρᾶξις ὦδ’ ἔχει· αὐτὴ ἐφ’ ἑαυτῆς πραττο-μένη οὔτε καλὴ οὔτε αισχρά, οἷον ὃ νῦν ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν, ἢ πίνειν ἢ ᾴδειν ἢ διαλέγεσθαι, οὐκ ἔστι τούτων αυτό καλόν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ’ ἐν τῇ πράξει, ὡς ἂν πραχθῇ, τοιοῦτον ἀπέβη* κάλῶς μὲν γὰρ πρατ-τόμενον καὶ ὀρθῶς καλὸν γίγνεται, μὴ ὀρθῶς δὲ αἰσχρόν. οὕτω δὴ καὶ τὸ ἐρᾶν καὶ ὁ Ἕρως οὐ πᾶς ἐστὶ καλὸς οὐδὲ ἄξιος ἐγκωμιάζεσθαι, ἀλλ’ ὁ κάλῶς προτρέπων ἐρᾶν.
Ὀ μὲν οὓς τῆς Πανδήμου ’Αφροδίτης ὡς Β άληθῶς πάνδημός ἐστι καὶ ἐξεργάζεται ο τι ἂν τὐχτγ καὶ οὖτός ἐστιν ὃν οἱ φαύλοι των ανθρώπων ἐρῶσιν. ἐρῶσι δὲ οι τοιοῦτοι πρώτον μεν οὐχ ἧττον γυναικών ἢ παίδων, έπειτα ὦν καὶ ἐρῶσι τῶν σωμάτων μάλλον η τῶν ψυχῶν, έπειτα ὡς ἂν δύνωνται ἀνοητοτάτων, πρὸς τὸ διαπράξασθαι μόνον βλέποντες, ἀμελοῦντες δὲ τοῦ κάλῶς ἢ μή. 108
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Aphrodite or Love-passion without a Love. True, if that goddess were one, then Love would be one: but since there are two of her, there must needs be two Loves also. Does anyone doubt that she is double ? Surely there is the elder, of no mother born, but daughter of Heaven, whence we name her Heavenly ;1 while the younger was the child of Zeus and Dione, and her we call Popular.2 It follows then that of the two Loves also the one ought to be called Popular, as fellow-worker with the one of those goddesses, and the other Heavenly. All gods, of course, ought to be praised : but none the less I must try to describe the faculties of each of these two. For of every action it may be observed that as acted by itself it is neither noble nor base. For instance, in our conduct at this moment, whether we drink or sing or converse, none of these things is noble in itself; each only turns out to be such in the doing, as the manner of doing it may be. For when the doing of it is noble and right, the thing itself becomes noble; when wrong, it becomes base. So also it is with loving, and Love is not in every case noble· or worthy of celebration, but only when he impels us to love m a noble manner.
“ Now the Love that belongs to the Popular Aphrodite is in very truth popular and does his work at haphazard: this is the Love we see in the meaner sort of men; who, m the first place, love women as well a& boys ; secondly, where they love, they are set on the body more than the soul; and thirdly, they choose the most witless people they can find, since they look merely to the accomplishment and care not if the manner be noble or no. 1 Herod, i. 105, 131; Pausan. 1.146. s Pausan. i. 22.3.
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ὅθεν δὴ συμβαίνει αντοΐς, δ τι αν τύχωσι, τοῦτο πράττειν, ομοίως μεν αγαθόν, ομοίως δὲ τοὐναν-C τίον. ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς Θεοῦ νεώτερος τε οΰσης πολὺ ἢ τῆς ἑτέρας, καὶ μετεχούσης ἐν τῇ νενέσει καὶ θήλεος καὶ ἄρρενος. ὁ δὲ της Ούρα-
' .	Λ	.	' ' f	Λ / \	5 \ \ >	ί/1
νιας πρώτον μεν ον μετεχουσης σηλεος αλλ αρ-ρενος μόνον· [καὶ ἔστιν οὔτος ὁ τῶν παίδων ἔρως·]1 έπειτα πρεσβυτέρας, ύβρεως άμοιρου· ὅθεν δὴ ἔπι τὸ ἄρρεν τρέπονται οι ἐκ τούτου τοῦ έρωτος ἔπι-πνοι, τὸ φύσει ἐρρωμενέστερον καὶ νοῦν μάλλον ἔχον ἀγαπῶντες. καί τις αν γνοίη και εν αὐτῇ τῆ παιδεραστία τούς εἰλικρινῶς ὑπὸ τούτου τοῦ ἔρω-D τος ὡρμημένους* οὐ γὰρ ἐρῶσι παίδων, ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὰν ἤδη ἄρχωνται νοῦν ἴσχειν τοῦτο δὲ πλησιάζει τω γενειάσκειν. παρεσκευασμένοι γάρ, οἶμαι, εἰσὶν οἱ εντεύθεν ἀρχόμενοι ἐρᾶν ὡς τὸν βίον ἅπαντα συνεσόμενοι καὶ κοινή συμβιωσόμενοι, ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐξαπατήσαντες, ἐν αφροσύνη λαβόντες ὡς νέον, καταγελάσαντες οἰχήσεσθαι ἐπ’ άλλον ἀποτρἐχοντες. χρῆν δὲ καὶ νόμον είναι μη ἐρᾶν E παίδων, ἵνα μὴ εἰς άδηλον πολλή σπουδή ἀν-ηλίσκετο* τὸ γὰρ τῶν παίδων τέλος άδηλον οἷ τελευτά κακίας και αρετής ψυχῆς τε πέρι καὶ σώ-ματος. οι μεν οὖν ἀγαθοὶ τὸν νόμον τούτον αυτοί αντοΐς εκόντες τίθενται, χρῆν δὲ καὶ τούτους τους πανδήμους ἐραστὰς προσαναγκάζειν τὸ τοιοῦτον, 182 ώσπερ καί των ελευθέρων γυναικών προσαναγκά-ζομεν αυτούς καθ’ ὅσον δυνάμεθα μὴ ἐρᾶν. οὗτοι γάρ εἰσιν οἱ καὶ τὸ ὄνειδος πεποιηκότες, ὥστε τινας τολμάν λέγειν ως αισχρόν χαρίζεσθαι ἐρασταῖς· λέγουσι δὲ εἰς τούτους ἀποβλέποντες, ὁρῶντες 1 καί . . ἐρως sed. Schutz.
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Hence they find themselves doing everything at haphazard, good or its opposite, without distinction : for this Love proceeds from the goddess who is far the younger of the two, and who in her origin partakes of both female and male. But the other Love springs from the Heavenly goddess who, firstly, partakes not of the female but only of the male ; and secondly, is the elder, untinged with wantonness : wherefore those who are inspired by this Love betake them to the male, in fondness for what has the robuster nature and a larger share of xmnd. Even in the passion for boys you may note the way of those who are under the single incitement of this Love : they love boys only when they begin to acquire some mind—a growth associated with that of down on their chins. For I conceive that those who begin to love them at this age axe prepared to be always with them and share all with them as long as life shall last: they will not take advantage of a boy’s green thoughtlessness to deceive him and make a mock of him by running straight off to another. Against this love of boys a law should have been enacted, to prevent the sad waste of attentions paid to an object so uncertain for who can tell where a boy will end at last, vicious or virtuous in body and soul? Good men, however, voluntarily make this law for themselves, and it is a rule which those * popular ’ lovers ought to be forced to obey, just as we force them, so far as we can, to refrain from loving our freeborn women. These are the persons responsible for the scandal which prompts some to say it is a shame to gratify one’s lover: such are the cases they have in view,
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αυτών την άκαφίαν καὶ ἀδικίαν, ἐπεὶ οὐ δήπου κοσμίως γε καὶ νομίμως ὁτιοῦν πραττόμενον ψό-γον ἂν δικαίως φέροι.
Καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ περὶ τὸν ἔρωτα νόμος ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι νόησα ι ῥᾴδιος· ἁπλῶς γὰρ ὥρισται* ὁ δ’ ἐνθάδε [καὶ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι]1 ποικίλος. ἐν Β Ἠλιδι μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἐν Βοιωτοῖς, καὶ οὖ μη σοφοὶ λέγειν, ἁπλῶς νενομοθέτηται καλόν τὸ χαρίζεσθαι ἐρασταῖς, καὶ οὐκ ἄν τις εἴποι οὔτε νέος οὔτε παλαιὸς ὡς αἰσχρόν, ἵνα, οἶμαι, μὴ πράγματ’ έχωσι λόγῳ πειρώμενοι πείθειν τοὺς νέους, ἅτε ἀδύνατοι λέγειν τῆς δὲ Ιωνίας καὶ ἄλλοθι πολλαχοῦ αἰ-σχρὸν νενόμισται, ὅσοι ὑπὸ βάρβαροις οἰκοῦσι. τοῖς C γὰρ βάρβαροις διὰ τὰς τυραννίδας αισχρόν τοῦτο τε καὶ ἥ γε φιλοσοφία καὶ ἡ φιλογυμναστία* οὐ γάρ, οἶμαι, συμφέρει τοῖς ἄρχουσι φρονήματα μεγάλα ἐγγίγνεσθαι τῶν ἀρχομένων, οὐδὲ Φιλίας ἰσχυρὰς καὶ κοινωνίας, ὃ δὴ μάλιστα φιλεῖ τά τε ἄλλα πάντα και 6 ἔρως ἐμποιεῖν. ἔργῳ δὲ τοῦτο ἔμαθον καὶ οἱ ενθάδε τύραννοι · 6 γὰρ Άριστα-γείτονος ἔρως καὶ ἡ *Αρμοδίου φιλία βέβαιος γενομένη κατέλυσεν αὐτῶν τὴν αρχήν. οὕτως οὖ μεν αισχρόν ετέθη χαρίζεσθαι ἐρασταῖς, κακία των D θεμένων Κεῖται, τῶν μεν αρχόντων πλεονεξία, τῶν δὲ ἀρχομἐνων ανανδρία· οὖ δὲ καλόν ἁπλῶς ἐνομίσθη, διὰ την των θεμένων της φυχής αργίαν. ενθάδε δὲ πολὺ τούτων κάλλιον νενομοθέτηται, και ὅπερ εἶπον, οὐ ρᾴδιον κατανοήσαι, Ἐνθυμηθἐντι γὰρ ὅτι λέγεται καλλών τὸ
1 καί ἐν Λα/τεδαίμονι sed. Winckelmann.
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for they observe all their reckless and wrongful doings ; and surely, whatsoever is done m an orderly and lawful manner can never justly bring reproach.
“ Further, it is easy to note the rule with regard to love in other cities : there it is laid down m simple terms, while ours here is complicated. For in Elis and Boeotia and where there is no skill in speech they have simply an ordinance that it is seemly to gratify lovers, and no one whether young or old will call it shameful, in order, I suppose, to save themselves the trouble of trying what speech can do to persuade the youths ; for they have no ability for speaking. But in Ionia and many other regions where they live under foreign sway, it is counted a disgrace. Foreigners hold this thing, and all training in philosophy and sports, to be disgraceful, because of their despotic government; since, I presume, it is not to the interest of their princes to have lofty notions engendered in their subjects, or any strong friendships and communions ; all of which Love is pre-eminently apt to create. It is a lesson that our despots learnt by experience; for Anstogeitoii’s love and Harmodins’s friendship grew to be so steadfast that it wrecked their power Thus where it was held a disgrace to gratify one’s lover, the tradition is due to the evil ways of those who made such a law—that is, to the encroachments of the rulers and to the cowardice of the ruled. But where it was accepted as honourable without any reserve, this was due to a sluggishness of mind in the law-makers. In our city we have far better regulations, which, as I said, are not so easily grasped.
“ Consider, for instance, our saying that it is more
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φανερῶς ἐρᾶν τοῦ λάθρα, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν γενναιότατων καὶ αρίστων, καν αἰσχίους άλλων ώσι, καὶ ὅτι αὖ ἡ παρακέλευσις τῷ ἐρῶντι παρὰ πάν-Ε των θαυμαστή. οὐχ ὥς τι αἰσχρὸν ποιοῦντι, καὶ ἑλόντι τε καλὸν δοκεῖ εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἑλόντι αισχρόν, καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἐπιχειρεῖν ἑλεῖν εξουσίαν ὁ νόμος δέδωκε τῷ ἐραστῇ θαυμαστα έργα εργαζομἐνῳ ἐπαινεῖσθαι, ἃ εἴ τις τολμῴη ποιεῖν ἄλλ’ ὁτιοῦν 183 διώκων καὶ βουλόμενος διαπράξασθαι πλὴν τοῦτο [φιλοσοφίας],1 τὰ μέγιστα καρπό ιτ αν ονείδη· ει γὰρ ἢ χρήματα βουλόμενος παρά του λαβεῖν ἢ αρχήν ἄρξαι ἥ τιν’ άλλην δύναμιν ἐθέλοι ποιεῖν οἶάπερ οἱ ἐρασταὶ πρὸς τὰ παιδικά, ἱκετείας τε καὶ ἀντιβολήσεις ἐν ταῖς δεήσεσι ποιούμενοι, καί όρκους ὀμνύντες, καὶ κοιμήσεις ἐπὶ θύραις, καὶ ἐθέλοντες δουλείας δουλεύειν οιας οὐδ’ ἂν δοῦλος ούδείς, ἐμποδίζοιτο ἂν μὴ πράττειν οὕτω την Β πρᾶξιν καὶ ὑπὸ φίλων και ὑπὸ εχθρών, των μεν ὀνειδιζόντων κολακείας καλ ανελευθερίας, τῶν δὲ νουθετούντων καὶ αἰσχυνομἐνων ὑπὲρ αυτών· τῷ δ’ ἐρῶντι πάντα ταῦτα ποιοῦντι χάρις ἔπεστι, καὶ δεδοται υπό του νόμου ἄνευ ονείδους πράττειν, ὡς πάγκαλόν τι πράγμα διαπραττομενου· ὃ δὲ δει-νότατον, ὥς γε λέγουσιν οι πολλοί, ότι και ὀμνύντι μόνῳ συγγνώμη παρά θεών ἐκβάντι τὸν όρκον αφροδίσιον γὰρ όρκον ου φασιν εἶναι· οὕτω καὶ οι O θεοί καί οι άνθρωποι πάσαν εξουσίαν πεποιήκασι 1 φιλοσοφίας sed. Schleierm
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honouiable to love openly than in secret, especially when the beloved excels not so much in beauty as in nobility and virtue; and again, vrhat a wonderful encouragement a lover gets from us all: we have no thought of his doing anything unseemly, and success in his pursuit is counted honourable and failure disgraceful; and how in his endeavours for success our law leaves him a free hand for performing such admirable acts as may win him praise ; while the same acts, if attempted for any other purpose or effect to which one might be inclined, would bring one nothing in return but the sharpest reproach. For suppose that with the view of gaining money from another, or some office, or any sort of influence, a man should allow himself to behave as lovers commonly do to their favourites—pressing their suit with supplications and entreaties, binding themselves with vows, sleeping on doorsteps, and submitting to such slavery as no slave would ever endure—both the friends and the enemies of such a man would hinder his behaving in such fashion; for while the latter would reproach him with adulation and ill-breeding, the former would admonish him and feel ashamed of his conduct. But in a lover all such doings only wm him favour: by free grant of our law he may behave thus without leproach, as compassing a most honourable end. Strangest of all, he alone in the vulgar opinion has indulgence from the gods when he forsakes the vow he has sworn; for the vow of love-passion, they say, is no vow.1 So true it is that both gods and men have given absolute licence to the lover,
1 Cf, Sophocles, /r. 694 BpKom 6ἐ μοιχών eh τέφραν ἐγω γράφω, “ the lecher’s vows in ashes I record.”
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τῷ ἐρῶντι, ὡς ὁ νόμος φησίν ὁ ἐνθάδε ταύτῃ μὲν οὖν οἰηθείη ἄν τις πάγκαλον νομίζεσθαι ἐν τῇδε τῇ πόλει καὶ τὸ ἐρᾶν καὶ τὸ φίλους γίγνεσθαι τοῖς ἐρασταῖς. ἐπειδὰν δὲ παιδαγωγοὺς ἐπιστήσαν-τες οἱ πατέρες τοῖς ἐρωμἐνοις μὴ ἐῶσι διάλέγε-σθαι τοῖς ἐρασταῖς, καὶ τῷ παιδαγωγῷ ταῦτα προσ-τεταγμένα ἦ, ἡλικιῶται δὲ καὶ ἑταῖροι1 ὀνειδίζω-D σιν, ἐάν τι ὁρῶσι τοιοῦτο γιγνόμενον, καὶ τοὺς ονειδίζοντας αὖ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι μὴ διακωλύωσι μηδὲ λοιδορῶσιν ὡς οὐκ ὀρθῶς λέγοντας, εἰς δὲ ταῦτά τις αὖ βλέψας ἡγήσαιτ’ ἂν πάλιν αϊσχιστον τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐνθάδε νομίζεσθ αι. τὸ δέ, οἶμαι, ὦδ’ ἔχει· οὐχ ἁπλοῦν ἐστίν, ὅπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐλέχθη, οὔτε καλὸν εἶναι αὐτὸ καθ’ αὐτὸ οὔτε αἰσχρόν, ἀλλὰ κάλῶς μὲν πραττόμενον καλόν, αἰσχρῶς δὲ αισχρόν, αἰσχρῶς μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ πονηρῷ τε καὶ πονηρῶς χαρίζεσθαι, καλῶς δὲ χρηστῷ τε καὶ καλῶς, πονηρός δ’ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνος ὁ ἐραστὴς ὁ πάνδημος, ὁ τοῦ σώματος μάλλον ἣ τῆς ψυχῆς E ἐρῶν καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲ μόνιμός ἐστιν, ἅτε οὐ μονίμου ἐρῶν πράγματος, άμα γὰρ τῷ τοῦ σώματος ἄνθει λήγοντι, οὗπερ ἥρα, “ οἴχεται ἀποπτάμενος,” πολλοὺς λόγους και ὑποσχέσεις κατ-αισχύνας· ὁ δὲ τοῦ ήθους χρήστου οντος ἐραστὴς 184 διὰ βίου μἐνει, ἅτε μονίμῳ σύνταξις, τούτους δὴ βούλεται 6 ἡμέτερος νόμος εὖ καὶ κάλῶς βασανί-ζειν, καὶ τοῖς μὲν χαρίσασθαι, τοὺς δὲ διαφεύγειν. διὰ ταῦτα οὖν τοῖς μὲν διώκειν παρακελεύεται, τοῖς δὲ φεύγειν, ἀγωνοθετῶν καὶ βασανίζουν ποτό-1 iratpot Heindorf: ἐτεροι mss.
1 So Agamemnon speaks of the dream which brought him a message through the lips of Nestor (Homer, IZ. n. 71). 116
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as our Athenian law provides. Thus far, then, we have ground for supposing that here in our city both loving some one and showing affection to one’s lover are held in highest honour. But it happens that fathers put tutors m charge of their boys when they are beloved, to prevent them from conversing with their lovers: the tutor has strict injunctions on the matter, and when they observe a boy to be guilty of such a thing his playmates and fellows reproach him, while his reproachers are not m their tum withheld or upbraided by their elders as speaking amiss ; and from this it might rather be inferred that his behaviour is held to be a great disgrace in Athens. Yet the truth of it, I think, is this : the affair is no simple thing; you remember we said that by itself it was neither noble nor base, but that it was noble if nobly conducted, and base if basely. To do the thing basely is to gratify a wicked man in a wicked manner: * nobly ’ means having to do with a good man in a noble manner. By ‘ wicked ’ we mean that popular lover, who craves the body rather than the soul: as he ns not in love with what abides, he himself is not abiding. As soon as the blooin of the body he so loved begins to fade he ‘flutters off and is gone/1 leaving all his speeches and promises dishonoured : whereas the lover of a nature that is worthy abides throughout life, as being fused into one with the abiding.
“ Now our law has a sure and excellent test for the trial of these persons, showing which are to be favoured and which to be shunned. In the one case, accordingly, it encourages pursuit, but flight m the other, applying ordeals and tests in each case,
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ρων ποτέ ἐστιν ὁ ἐρῶν καὶ ποτέρων ο ερώμενος. οὕτω δὴ ὑπὸ ταύτης τῆς αἰτίας πρῶτον μὲν τὸ άλίσκεσθαι ταχὺ αισχρόν νενόμισται, ἵνα χρονος ἐγγένηται, ὃς δὴ δοκεῖ τὰ πολλὰ καλῶς βασανίζειν ἔπειτα τὸ ὑπὸ χρημάτων καὶ ὑπὸ πολιτικῶν Β δυνάμεων ἁλῶναι αισχρόν, ἐάν τε κακώς πασχών πτήξῃ καὶ μὴ καρτερήσῃ, ἄν τ’ εὐεργετούμενος εἰς χρήματα ἢ εἰς διαπράξεις πολιτικὰς μὴ κατα-φρονήσῃ· οὐδὲν γὰρ δοκεῖ τούτων ούτε βέβαιον οὔτε μόνιμον εἶναι, χωρίς του μηδὲ πεφυκἐναι ἀπ’ αυτών γενναίαν φιλίαν μία δὴ λείπεται τῷ ἡμετέρῳ νόμῳ ὁδός, εἰ μέλλει καλώς χαριεῖσθαι C ἐραστῇ παιδικά. ἔστι γὰρ ἡμῖν νόμος, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐρασταῖς ἦν δουλεύειν ἐθέλοντα ἡντινοῦν δου-λείαν παιδικοῖς μὴ κολακείαν εἶναι μηδὲ ἐπονείδιστόν, οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἄλλη μία μόνη δουλεία ἑκούσιος λείπεται οὐκ ἐπονείδιστος· αυτή δέ ἐστιν ἡ περὶ τὴν ἀρετήν.
Νενόμισται γὰρ δὴ ἡμῖν, ἐάν τις ἐθέλῃ τινὰ θεραπεύειν ηγούμενος δι’ ἐκεῖνον ἀμείνων ἔπεσθαι ἢ κατὰ σοφίαν τινα ή κατά ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν μέρος αρετής, αὕτη αὖ ἡ ἐθελοδουλεία οὐκ αισχρά είναι οὐδὲ κολακεία. δεῖ δὴ τὼ νόμω τουτω συμβαλεῖν Ι) εἰς ταὐτόν, τόν τε περὶ τὴν παιδεραστίαν και τον περί την φιλοσοφίαν τε καί την άλλην αρετήν, εἰ μέλλει συμβήναι καλόν γενέσθαι τὸ εραστή παιδικά χαρίσασθαι. ὅταν γὰρ εἰς το αὐτὸ έλθωσιν εραστής τε και παιδικά, νόμον ἔχων ἑκάτερος, ὁ μεν χαρισαμένοις παιδικοῖς ὑπηρετῶν ὁτιοῦν δικαίως ἂν ὑπηρετεῖν, ὁ δὲ τῷ ποιοῦντι αὐτὸν
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whereby we are able to rank the lover and the beloved on this side or on that. And so it is for this reason that our convention regards a quick capitulation as a disgrace: for there ought, first, to be a certain interval — the generally approved touchstone — of time ; and, second, it is disgraceful if the surrender is due to gold or public preferment, or is a mere cowering away from the endurance of ill-treatment, or shows the youth not properly contemptuous of such benefits as he may receive in pelf or political success. For m these there appears nothing steadfast or abiding, unless it be the impossibility of their producing a noble friendship. One way remains in our custom whereby a favourite may rightly gratify his lover : it is our rule that, just as in the case of the lovers it was counted no flattery or scandal for them to be willingly and utterly enslaved to their favourites, so there is left one sort of voluntary thraldom which is not scandalous; I mean, in the cause of virtue.
“ It is our settled tradition that when a man freely devotes his service to another in the belief that his friend will make him bettei in point of wisdom, it itiay be, or in any of the other parts of virtue, this willing bondage also is no sort of baseness or flattery. Let us compare the two rules — one dealing with the passion for boys, and the other with the love of wisdom and all virtuous ways : by this we shall see if we are to conclude it a good thing that a favourite should gratify his lover. For when lover and favourite come together, each guided by his own rule—on the one side, of being justified in doing any service to the favourite who has obliged him, and on the other, of being justified in showing
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σοφόν τε καὶ ἀγαθὸν δικαίως αὖ ὁτιοῦν ἂν ὑπουρ-γῶν <ὑπουργεῖν>,1 καὶ ὁ μὲν δυνάμενος εἰς φρόνη-Ε σιν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἀρετὴν συμβάλλεσθαι, ὁ δὲ δεόμενος εἰς παίδευσιν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην σοφίαν κτάσθαι, τότε δὴ τούτων συνιόντων εἰς ταὐτον τῶν νόμων μονάχου ἐνταῦθα συμπίπτει το καλόν εἶναι παιδικά ἐραστῇ χαρίσασθαι, άλλοθι δὲ οὑδαμοῦ. ἐπὶ τούτῳ καὶ ἐξαπατηθῆναι οὐδὲν αισχρόν* ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσι καὶ ἐξαπατωμένῳ αισχύνην 185 φέρει καὶ μή. εἰ γάρ τις ἐραστῇ ὡς πλονσίω πλούτου ἕνεκα χαρισάμενος ἐξαπατηθείη καὶ μη λάβοι χρήματα, ἀναφανέντος τοῦ ἐραστοῦ πένητος, οὐδὲν ήτταν αισχρόν* δοκεῖ γὰρ ὁ τοιοῦτος τό γε αὑτοῦ ἐπιδεῖξαι, ὅτι ἕνεκα χρημάτων ὁτιοῦν ἂν ὁτῳοῦν ὑπηρετοῖ, τοῦτο δὲ οὐ καλόν. κατά τον αυτόν δὴ λόγον καν εἴ τις ὡς ἀγαθῷ χαρισάμενος καί αυτός ὡς ἀμείνων ἐσόμενος διὰ τὴν φιλίαν του Β ἐραστοῦ ἐξαπατηθείη, ἀναφανέντος εκείνον κακού καί ου κεκτημένου αρετήν, ὅμως καλὴ ἡ ἀπάτη· δοκεῖ γὰρ αὖ καὶ οὗτος τὸ καθ’ αὑτὸν δεδηλωκέναι, ὅτι αρετής γ’ ἕνεκα καὶ τοῦ βελτίων γενέσθαι πᾶν αν παντὶ προθυμηθείη, τοῦτο δὲ αὖ πάντων κάλλιστον οντω πάντως γε καλόν αρετής ἕνεκα χαρι-ζεσθαι.
Οὖτός ἐστιν ὁ τῆς οὐρανίας Θεοῦ ἔρως καὶ οὐράνιος καὶ πολλοῦ ἄξιος καὶ πόλει και ἰδιώταις, πολλὴν επιμέλειαν άναγκάζων ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς αρετήν O τόν τε ερώντα αυτόν αυτόν καί τον ερωμένον* οι
1 υπουργών <όπουργεῖν> Baiter.
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any attentions to the fnend who makes him wise and good; the elder of his plenty contributing to intellectual and all other excellence, the younger m his paucity acquiring education and all learned arts : only then, at the meeting of these two principles in one place, only then and there, and m no other case, can it befall that a favourite may honourably indulge his lover. To have such hopes deceived is no disgrace; while those of any other sort must be disgraceful, whether deceived or not. For suppose that a youth had a lover he deemed to be wealthy and, after obliging him for the sake of his wealth, were to find himself deceived and no money to be got, since the lover proved to be poor ; this would be disgraceful all the same; since the youth may be said to have revealed his character, and shown himself ready to do anyone any service for pelf, and this is not honourable. By the same token, when a youth gratifies a friend, supposing him to be a good man and expecting to be made better himself as a result of his lover’s affection, and then finds he is deceived, since his friend proves to be* vile and destitute of virtue; even so the deception is honourable. For this youth is also held to have discovered his nature, by showing that he would make anyone the object of Ms utmost ardour for the sake of virtuous improvement; and this by contrast is supremely honourable. Thus by all means it is right to bestow this favour for the sake of virtue.
“ This is the Love that belongs to the Heavenly Goddess, heavenly itself and precious to both public and private life : for this compels lover and beloved alike to feel a zealous concern for their own virtue.
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δ’ ἕτεροι Πάντες τῆς ἑτέρας, τῆς πανδήμου, ταῦτα σοι, ἔφη, ὡς ἐκ τοῦ παραχρῆμα, ὦ Φαῖδρε, περὶ Ἕρωτος συμβάλλομαι.
Παυσανίου δὲ παυσαμἐνου, διδάσκουσι γάρ με ἴσα λέγειν οὑτωσὶ οἱ σοφοί, ἔφη ὁ ’Αριστόδημος δεῖν μὲν ’Αριστοφάνη λέγειν, τυχεῖν δὲ αὐτῷ τινὰ ἢ ὑπὸ πλησμονῆς ἢ ὑπό τινος άλλου λνγγα ἐπιπε-πτωκυῖαν καὶ οὐχ οἷόν τε εἶναι λέγειν, ἀλλ’ εἰπεῖν D αὐτόν—ἐν τῇ κάτω γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὸν ιατρόν Ἐρυξί-μαχον κατακεῖσθαι—Ὀ Ἐρυξίμαχε, δίκαιος εἶ ἢ παῦσαί με τῆς λυγγὸς ἢ λέγειν ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, ἕως ἂν ἐγὼ παύσωμαι. καὶ τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον εἰπεῖν Ἀλλὰ ποιήσω ἀμφότερα ταῦτα, ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ἐρῶ ἐν τῶ σῶ μέρει, σὺ δ’ ἐπειδὰν παύσῃ, ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ· εν ῳ ο αν εγω Λέγω, εαν μεν σοι εσελῃ απνευστί ἔχοντι πολὺν χρόνον παύεσθαι ἡ λύγξ· εἰ δὲ μή, E ὕδατι άνακογχυλίασον. εἰ δ’ ἄρα πάνυ Ισχυρά icrnv, ἀνάλαβών τι τοιοῦτον οἵῳ κνήσαις1 ἂν τὴν ῄῖνα, πτάρε· καὶ ἐὰν τούτο ποιήσῃς ἅπαξ ἢ δίς, καὶ εἰ πάνυ Ισχυρά kcm, παύσεται. Οὐκ αν φθάνοις λέ-γων, φάναι τὸν ’Αριστοφάνη· ἐγὼ δὲ ταῦτα ποιήσω,
Εἰπεῖν δὴ τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον, Δοκεῖ τοίνυν μοι ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι, ἐπειδὴ Παυσανίας ὁρμήσας ἐπὶ 186 τὸν λόγον καλώς οὐχ ἱκανῶς ἀπετέλεσε, δεῖν ἐμὲ πειρᾶσθαι τέλος ἐπιθεῖναι τῷ λόγῳ. τὸ μὲν γὰρ διπλοῦν εἶναι τὸν Ἕρωτα δοκεῖ μοι καλώς διελέσθαι* ὅτι δὲ οὐ μόνον ἐστὶν ἐπὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς 1 κνἡσαις Wyttenb.: κινἡσαις mss
1 The punning assonance alludes to those sophists who developed the etymological suggestions of Heradeitus and Aeschylus into mere sound-effects for prose. A more serious philological development is discussed in Cratylus, 396.
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But lovers of the other sort belong all to the other Goddess, the Popular. Such, Phaedrus, is the contribution I am able to offer you, on the spur of the moment, towards the discussion of Love.”
Pausamas* praise made a pause with this phrase— you see what jingles the schoolmen are teaching me 11 The next speaker, so Aristodemus told me, was to have been Aristophanes · but a surfeit or some other cause had chanced to afflict him with a hiccough, which prevented him from speaking; and he could only just say to Eryximachus the doctor» whose place was next below him, “ I look to you Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccough, or to speak in my stead until I can stop it.” “ Why, I will do both/’ replied Eryximachus “ for I will take your turn for speaking, and when you have stopped it, you shall take mine. But during my speech, if on your holding your breath a good while the hiccough chooses to stop, well and good; otherwise, you must gargle with some water. If, however, it is a very stubborn one, take something that will tickle your nostrils, and sneeze do this once or twice,* and though it be of the stubbornests it will stop.” “ Start away with your speech,” said Aristophanes, “ and I will do as you advise.”
The Speech of Eryximachus
Then Eryximachus spoke as follows : “ Well then, since Pausanias did not properly finish off the speech he began so well, I must do my best to append a conclusion thereto. His division of Love into two sorts appears to me a good one : but medicine, our great mystery, has taught me to observe that Love is not merely an impulse of human souls towards
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τῶν ἀνθρώπων πρὸς τοὺς καλούς αλλα και προς ἄλλα πολλά καὶ εν τοῖς ἄλλοις, τοῖς τε σώμασι τῶν πάντων ζώων και rots ἐν τῇ γῇ φυομἐνοις και ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ἐν πᾶσι τοις οὖσι, καθεωρακεναι μοι δοκῶ ἐκ τῆς ίατρικῆς, τῆς ἡμετέρας τέχνης, Β ὡς μέγας καὶ θαυμαστὸς καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶν ὁ θεὸς τείνει καὶ κατ’ ἀνθρώπινα καὶ κατὰ θεῖα πράγματα ἄρξομαι δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἰατρικῆς λέγων, ἵνα καὶ πρε-σβεύωμεν τὴν τἐχνην. ἡ γὰρ φύσις τῶν σωμάτων τον διπλοῦν "Ερωτα τούτον ἔχει. τὸ γὰρ ὑγιὲς τοῦ σώματος καὶ τὸ νοσοῦν ὁμολογουμένως ἕτερόν τε καὶ ἀνόμοιόν ἐστι, τὸ δὲ ἀνόμοιον ἀνομοιων ἐπιθυμεῖ καὶ ἐρᾴ. ἄλλος μὲν οὖν ὁ ἐπὶ τῷ ὑγιεινῷ ἔρως, ἄλλος δὲ ὁ ἐπὶ τῷ νοσώδει. ἔστι δή, ὥσπερ ἄρτι Παυσανίας ἔλεγε τοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς καλόν C χαρίζεσθαι τῶν ανθρώπων, τοῖς δὲ ἀκολάστοις αισχρόν, οὕτω καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς σώμασι τοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς ἑκάστου τοῦ σώματος καὶ ὑγιεινοῖς καλόν χαρίζεσθαι καὶ δεῖ, καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν ᾤ όνομα τὸ Ιατρικόν, τοῖς δὲ κακοῖς καὶ νοσώδεσιν αισχρόν τε καὶ δεῖ ἀχαριστεῖν, εἰ μέλλει τις τεχνικός εἶναι. ἔστι γὰρ Ιατρική, ὡς ἐν κεφαλαίῳ εἰπεῖν, επιστήμη των τοῦ σώματος ερωτικών προς πλησμονήν και D κένωσιν, καὶ ὁ διαγιγνώσκουν ἐν τούτοις τὸν καλόν τε και αισχρόν έρωτα, οὖτός ἐστιν ὁ ἰατρικώτα-τος, καὶ ὁ μεταβάλλειν ποιων, ὥστε ἀντὶ τοῦ ἑτέρου έρωτος τον ἕτερον κτάσθαι, καὶ οἶς μὴ ἕνεστιν ἔρως, δεῖ δ’ ἐγγενέσθαι, επιστάμενος ἐμποιῆσαι καὶ ἐνόντα ἐξελεῖν, ἀγαθὸς ἂν εἴη δημιουργός δεῖ γὰρ δὴ τὰ ἔχθιστα ὄντα ἐν τῷ σώματι φίλα
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beautiful men but the attraction of all creatures to a great variety of things, which works in the bodies of all animals and all growths upon the earth, and practically in everything that is ; and I have learnt how mighty and wonderful and universal is the sway of this god over all affairs both human and divine.1 Reverence for my profession prompts me to begin with the witness of medicine. This double Love belongs to the nature of all bodies : for between bodily health and sickness there is an admitted difference or dissimilarity, and what is dissimilar craves and loves dissimilar things. Hence the desire felt by a sound body is quite other than that of a sickly one. Now I agree with what Pausanias was just saying, that it is right to gratify good men, base to gratify the dissolute : similarly, m treating actual bodies it is right and necessary to gratify the good and healthy elements of each, and this is what we term the physician’s skill; but it is a disgrace to do aught but disappoint the bad and sickly parts, if one aims at being an adept. For the art of medicine may be summarily described as a knowledge *of the love-matters of the body in regard to repletion and evacuation ; and the master-physician is he who can distinguish there between the nobler and baser Loves, and can effect such alteration that the one passion is replaced by the other; and he will be deemed a good practitioner who is expert in producing Love where it ought to flourish but exists not, and in removing it from where it should not be. Indeed he must be able to make friends
1 This cosmic theory was derived from Empedocles, who spoke of Love as the combining, and Strife as the disruptive, force pervading the universe.
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οἷόν τ’ εἶναι ποιεῖν καὶ ἐρᾶν ἀλλήλων ἔστι δὲ ἔχθιστα τὰ ἐναντιώτατα, ψυχρόν θερμῷ, πικρὸν γλυκεῖ, ξηρὸν ὑγρῷ, πάντα τα τοιαῦτα· τούτοις E ἐπιστηθεὶς ἔρωτα ἐμποιῆσαι καὶ ομόνοιαν ὁ ἡμέτερος πρόγονος ’Ασκληπιός, ὥς φασιν οἵδε οἱ ποιη-ταὶ καὶ ἐγὼ πείθομαι, συνέστησε την ἡμετέραν τἐχνην. ἥ τε οὖν ἰατρική, ὥσπερ λόγω, πᾶσα διὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ τούτου κυβερνᾶται, ωσαύτως- δὲ καὶ γυμνά-187 στικὴ καὶ γεωργία* μουσική δὲ καὶ παντὶ κατάδηλος τω καί σ μικρόν προσἐχοντι τὸν νοῦν ὅτι κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχει τούτοις, ώσπερ ἴσως καὶ 'Ηράκλειτος βούλεται λέγειν, ἐπεὶ τοῖς γε ρημασιν ου καλῶς λέγει. τὸ Ιν γάρ φησι “ διαφερόμενον αὐτὸ αὑτῷ συμάέρεσθαι, ώσπερ αρμονίαν τόξου τε και λύρας” εστι δὲ πολλή ἀλογία αρμονίαν φάναι διαφέρεσθαι ἢ ἐκ διαφερομἐνων ἔτι εἶναι, ἀλλ’ ἴσως τόδε ἐβούλετο λέγειν, ὅτι ἐκ διαφερομενων Β πρότερον του οξέος καί βαρέος, έπειτα ύστερον όμολογησάντων γέγονεν ὑπὸ τῆς μουσικής τέχνης. οὐ γὰρ δήπου ἐκ δια φερομἐνων γε ἔτι τοῦ ὀξέος καὶ βαρέος αρμονία αν εἴη. ἡ γὰρ αρμόν ιν, συμφωνία ἐστί, συμφωνία δὲ ομολογία τις ομολογίαν δὲ ἐκ διαφερομἕνων, εως ἂν διαφέρωνται, ἀδύ-νατον εἶναι* δια φερόμενον δὲ αὖ καὶ μη ὁμολογεῖν αδυνατούν <δυνατόν>Χ άρμοσα ι, ώσπερ γε και 6 C ρυθμός εκ τοῦ ταχέος και βραδέος διενηνεγμένων πρότερον, ύστερον δὲ όμολογησάντων γέγονε. τὴν δὲ ομολογίαν πᾶσι τούτοις, ώσπερ ἐκεῖ ἡ ιατρική, ενταύθα ή μουσική ἐντίθησιν, έρωτα και 1
1 όμολογεῖν αδυνατούν <5υνατον> Buryi ομολογούν αδύνατον MSS.
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and happy lovers of the keenest opponents in the body. Now the most conti aiy qualities are most hostile to each other — cold and hot, bitter and sweet, dry and moist, and the rest of them. It -«as by knowing how to foster love and unanimity m these that, as our two poets1 here relate, and as I myself believe, our forefather Asclepius composed this science of ours. And so not merely is all medicine governed, as I propound it, through the influence of this god, but likewise athletics and agriculture. Music also, as is plain to any the least curious observer, is in the same sort of case : peihaps Heracleitus intends as much by those perplexing words, 1 The One at variance with itself is drawn, together, like harmony of bow or lyre.* 3 Now it is perfectly absurd to speak of a harmony at variance, or as formed from things still varying. Perhaps he meant, however, that from the grave and acute which were varying before, but which afterwards came to agreement, the harmony was by musical art created For surely there can be no harmony of acute and grave while still at variance : harmony is consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement ; and agreement of things varying, so long as they are at variance, is impossible. On the other hand, when a thing varies with no disability of agreement, then it may be harmonized; just as rhythm is produced by fast and slow, which in the beginning were at variance but later came to agree. In all these cases the agreement is brought about by music which, like medicine in the former instance,
1	Aristophanes and Agathon.
2	Heracl. ft. 45 (Bywater). The universe is held together by the strain of opposing forces, just as the right use of bow or lyre depends on opposite tension.
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ομόνοιαν ἀλλήλων ἐμποιήσασα· καὶ ἔστιν αὖ μουσική περὶ αρμονίαν και ρυθμόν ερωτικών επιστήμη. καί εν μεν γε αυτή τη σνστασει αρμονίας τε καί ρυθμόν οὐδὲν χαλεπόν τα ερωτικά διαγι-γνώσκειν, οὐδὲ ὁ διπλούς ἔρως ἐνταῦθά πω1 ἔστιν ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὰν δέῃ πρὸς τοὺς ανθρώπους κατάχρη -D σθαι ρυθμῷ τε καὶ αρμονία ή ποιοῦντα, ὃ δὴ μελο-ποιίαν καλοῦσιν, ἢ χρώμενον ὀρθῶς τοῖς πεποιη-μἐνοις μέλεσί τε και μέτροις, ὃ δὴ παιδεία ἐκλήθη, ενταύθα δὴ καὶ χαλεπόν καί ἀγα θοῦ δημιουργού δεῖ. πάλιν γὰρ ἥκει ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν κοσμίοις τῶν ανθρώπων, καὶ ὡς ἂν κοσμιώτεροι γίγνοιντο οι μήπω ὄντες, δεῖ χαρίζεσθαι καί φυ-λάττειν τὸν τούτων έρωτα, καὶ οὗτος ἐστιν ὁ κάλός, E ὁ ουράνιος, ὁ τῆς Ουρανίας μούσης Ἕρως· ὁ δὲ Πολυμνίας ὁ πάνδημος, ὃν δεῖ ευλαβούμενου προσ-φέρειν οἶς ἂν προσφέρῃ, ὅπως ἂν την μεν ηδονήν αὐτοῦ καρπώσηται, ακολασίαν δὲ μηδεμίαν ἐμ-ποιήσῃ, ώσπερ εν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ τέχνη μέγα εργον ταῖς περὶ την όφοποιικήν τέχνην επιθυμίαις καλῶς χρῆσθαι, ὥστ’ ἄνευ νόσου την ηδονήν καρπώσασθαι. καὶ εν μουσική δη καί εν ιατρική και εν τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσι καὶ τοῖς άνθρωπείοις καί τοῖς θείοις, καθ’ ὅσον παρείκει, φυλακτέον εκάτερον τον 188 Ἕρωτα* ενεστον γάρ.
Ἐπεὶ καὶ ἡ τῶν ὡρῶν τοῦ ενιαυτού σύστασις μεστή ἐστιν ἀμφοτέρων τούτων, καὶ ἐπειδὰν μεν πρὸς ἄλληλα τοῦ κοσμίου τύχῃ έρωτος α νυν δη εγώ ἔλεγον, τά τε θερμά καί τὰ ψυχρά καί ξηρά καὶ υγρά, καί αρμονίαν καί κρᾶσιν λάβῃ σώφρονα, ἥκει φεροντα εύετηρίαν τε και ύγίειαν άνθρώποις 1 πω Badham ϊ πως MSS.
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introduces a mutual love and unanimity. Hence in its turn music is found to be a knowledge of love-matters relating to harmony and rhythm. In the actual system of harmony or rhythm we can easily distinguish these love-matters; as yet the double Love is absent. but when we come to the application of rhythm and harmony to social life, whether we construct what are called * melodies * or render correctly, by what is known as * training,’ tunes and measures already constructed, we find here a certain difficulty and require a good crafts-man. Round comes the same conclusion : well-ordered men, and the less regular only so as to bring them to better order, should be indulged in this Love, and this is the sort we should preserve; this is the noble, the Heavenly Love, sprung from the Heavenly Muse. But the Popular Love comes from the Queen of Various Song; m applying him we must proceed with all caution, that no debauchery be implanted with the reaping of his pleasure, just as in our craft we set high importance on a right use of the appetite for dainties of the table, that Ve may cull the pleasure without disease. Thus in music and medicine and every other affair whether human or divine, we must be on the watch as far as may be for either sort of Love; for both are there.
“ Note how even the system of the yearly seasons is full of these two forces; how the qualities I mentioned just now, heat and cold, drought and moisture, when brought together by the orderly Love, and taking on a temperate harmony as they mingle, become bearers of ripe fertility and health
VOL. ν
κ
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καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ζῴοις τε καὶ φυτοῖς, καὶ οὐδὲν ἡδίκησεν ὅταν δὲ ὁ μετὰ τῆς ὕβρεως ’Έρως ἐγ-κρατέστερος περὶ τὰς τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ὥρας γένηται, Β διαφθείρει τε πολλά καὶ ἡδίκησεν. οἴ τε γὰρ λοι-μοὶ φιλοῦσι γίγνεσθαι ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων καὶ ἄλλ’ ανόμοια πολλά νοσήματα καὶ τοῖς θηρίοις καὶ τοῖς φυτοῖς* καὶ γὰρ πάχναι καὶ χάλαζαι καὶ ἐρυσῖβαι ἐκ πλεονεξίας καὶ ακοσμίας περί ἄλληλα τῶν τοιούτων γίγνεται ἐρωτικῶν, ὦν ἐπιστήμη περὶ άστρων τε φοράς καὶ ἐνιαυτῶν ὥρας αστρονομία καλεῖται. ἔτι τοίνυν καί αἱ θυσίαι πᾶσαι καὶ οἶς μαντική C ἐπιστατεῖ—ταῦτα δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ περὶ θεούς τε καὶ ανθρώπους προς άλλήλονς κοινωνία—οὐ περὶ ἄλλο τί ἐστιν ἢ περὶ Ἕρωτος φυλακήν τε καὶ ἴασιν. πᾶσα γὰρ [ἡ]1 ἀσέβεια φιλεῖ γίγνεσθαι, ἐὰν μή τις τῷ κοσμίῳ Ἕρωτι χαρίζηται μηδὲ τιμά τε αὐτὸν καὶ πρεσβεύῃ ἐν παντὶ ἔργῳ, ἀλλὰ [περὶ]2 τον ἕτερον, καὶ περὶ γονίας και ζῶντας καὶ τετελευτηκό-τας καὶ περὶ θεούς· ἃ δὴ προστίτακται τῇ μαντικῇ ἔπισκοπεῖν τους ’Έρωτας καὶ ἰατρεύειν, καὶ ἔστιν Ι) αὖ ἡ μαντική φιλίας θεῶν καὶ ανθρώπων δημιουργὸς τῷ ἐπίστασθαι τὰ κατὰ ανθρώπους ἐρωτικά, ὅσα τείνει πρὸς θέμιν καὶ εὐσέβειαν.8
Οὕτω πολλὴν καὶ μεγάλην, μάλλον δὲ πάσαν δύναμιν ἔχει συλλήβδην μὲν ὁ πᾶς ’Ἕρως, ὁ δὲ περὶ τἀγαθὰ μετὰ σωφροσύνης καί δικαιοσύνης άποτελούμενος καὶ παρ’ ἡμῖν καὶ παρὰ θεοῖς, οὖτος την μεγίστην δύναμιν ἔχει καὶ πάσαν ἡμῖν ευδαιμονίαν παρασκευάζει καί ἀλλήλοις δυναμέ-νους ὁμιλεῖν καὶ φίλους εἶναι καὶ τοῖς κρείττοσιν
1 ἡ om Stob.	2 περί om. Stob.
3 εόσἐβειαν Stob. ασέβειαν mss.
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to men and animals and plants, and are guilty of no wrong. But when the wanton-spirited Love gains the ascendant in the seasons of the year, great destruction and wrong does he wreak. For at these junctures are wont to arise pestilences and many other varieties of disease m beasts and herbs; likewise hoar-frosts, hails, and mildews, which spring from mutual encroachments and disturbances in such love-connexions as are studied in relation to the motions of the stars and the yearly seasons by what we term astronomy. So further, all sacrifices and ceremonies controlled by divination, namely, all means of communion between gods and men, are only concerned with either the preservation or the cure of Love. For impiety is usually in each case the result of refusing to gratify the orderly Love or to honour and prefer him in all our affairs, and of yielding to the other in questions of duty towards one’s parents whether alive or dead, and also towards the gods. To divination is appointed the task of supervising and treating the health of these Loves ; wherefore that art, as knowing what human love-affairs will lead to seemhness and pious observance, is indeed a purveyor of fnendship betwixt gods and men.
“ Thus Love, conceived as a single whole, exerts a wide, a strong, nay, in short, a complete power : but that which is consummated for a good purpose, temperately and justly, both here on earth and in heaven above, wields the mightiest power of all and provides ns with a perfect bliss; so that we are able to consort with one another and have friendship with the gods who are above us. It may well
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E ημών θεοῖς, ἴσως μὲν οὖν καὶ ἐγὼ τὸν ’Έρωτα ἐπαινῶν πολλὰ παράλείπω, οὐ μέντοι ἑκών γε. ἀλλ’ εἴ τι ἐξέλιπον, σὸν ἔργον, ὦ Ἀριστόφανες, ἀναπληρῶσαι· ἢ εἴ πως ἄλλως ἐν νῷ ἔχεις εγκω-μιάζειν τὸν θεόν, ἐγκωμίαζε, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τῆς λυγ-γὸς πέπαυσαι.
189 Ἐκδεξάμενον οὖν ἔφη εἰπεῖν τὸν Αριστοφάνη ὅτι Καὶ μάλ’ ἐπαύσατο, οὐ μέντοι πρίν γε τον πταρμὸν προσενεχθῆναι αὐτῇ, ὥστε με θαυμάζειν εἰ τὸ κόσμιον τοῦ σώματος ἐπιθυμεῖ τοιουτων ψόφων καὶ γαργαλισμῶν, οἷον καὶ ὁ πταρμός ἐστι· πάνυ γὰρ εὐθὺς ἐπαύσατο, ἐπειδὴ αὐτῷ τὸν πταρμὸν προσήνεγκα.
Καὶ τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον, Ὀ ’γαθέ, φάναι, Ἀριστόφανες, ὅρα τί ποιεῖς, γελωτοποιεῖς μέλλων λέγειν, Β καὶ φύλακά με τοῦ λόγου ἀναγκάζεις γίγνεσθαι τοῦ σεαυτοῦ, ἐάν τι γελοῖον εἴπῃς, ἐξὸν σοι ἐν εἰρήνη λέγειν.
Καὶ τὸν ’Αριστοφάνη γελάσαντα εἰπεῖν Εὖ λέγεις, ὦ Ἕρυξίμαχε, καί μοι έστω ἄρρητα τα εἰρημἐνα. ἀλλὰ μή με φύλαττε, ὡς ἐγὼ φοβούμαι περὶ τῶν μελλόντων ρηθήσεσθαι, οὔ τι μὴ γελοῖα εἴπω, τούτο μὲν γὰρ ἂν κέρδος εἴη καὶ τῆς ημε-τέρας μούσης ἐπιχώριον, ἀλλὰ μη καταγέλαστα.
Βάλών γε, φάναι, ὦ Ἀριστόφανες, οἴει ἐκφεύ-ξεσθαι· ἀλλὰ πρόσεχε τον νουν καί οΰτω λέγε ως C δώσων λόγον ίσως μέντοι, ἂν δόξῃ μοι, ἀφήσω σε.
Καὶ μήν, ὦ Ἕρυξίμαχε, εἰπεῖν τὸν Αριστοφάνη, ἄλλῃ γέ πῃ ἐν νῷ ἔχω λέγειν, ἢ ἦ οὐ τε 132
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be that with the best will in the world I have omitted many points in the praise I owe to Love; but any gaps which I may have left it is your business, Aristophanes, to fill: or if you intend some different manner of glorifying the god, let us hear your eulogy, for you have stopped your hiccough now/*
Then, as my friend related, Aristophanes took up the word and said: “ Yes, it has stopped, though not until it was treated with a course of sneezing, such as leaves me wondering that the orderly principle of the body should call for the noises and titillations involved in sneezing; you see, it stopped the very moment I applied the sneeze to it.”
“ My good Aristophanes/* replied Erjxiinachus, “ take heed what you are about. Here are you buffooning before ever you begin, and compelling me to be on the watch for the first absurdity in your speech, when you might deliver it in peace.”
At this Anstophanes laughed, and—“ Quite right, Eryxinaachus,” he said; “ I unsay all that I have said. Do not keep a watch on me ; for as to what is going to be said, my fear is not so much of saying something absurd—since that would be all to the good and native to my Muse—as something utterly ridiculous.”
“You think you can just let fly, Aristophanes, and get off unscathed! Have a good care to speak only what yon can defend; though perhaps I may be pleased to let you off altogether.”
The Speech of Anstophanes
“It is indeed my intention, Eryximachus,” said Aristophanes, “ to speak in somewhat different
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καὶ Παυσανίας εἰπέτην. ἐμοὶ γὰρ δοκοῦσιν οἱ άνθρωπον παντάπασι τὴν τοῦ ἔρωτος δύναμιν οὐκ ῄσθῆσθαι, ἐπεὶ αἰσθανόμενοί γε μεγνστ ἂν αὐτοῦ ἱερὰ κατασκεύασαν καν βωμούς, καὶ θυσίας ἂν ποιεῖν μεγίστας, οὐχ ώσπερ νυν τούτων οὐδὲν γί-γνεται περὶ αὐτὸν, δέον πάντων μάλιστα γίγνεσθαι D ἔστι γὰρ θεῶν φνλανθρωπότατος, ἐπίκουρός τε ὥν τῶν ανθρώπων καί Ιατρός τούτων, ὦν ἰαθἐντων μεγίστη εὐδαιμονία αν τω άνθρωπείω γἕνει εἴη. ἐγὼ οὖν πειράσομαι ὑμῖν εἰσηγήσασθαι τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ, ὑμεῖς δὲ τῶν άλλων διδάσκάλοι ἔσεσθε. δεῖ δὲ πρώτον ὑμᾶς μαθεῖν τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην φύσιν καὶ τὰ παθήματα αυτής ἡ γὰρ πάλαν ημών φύσις οὐχ αὕτη ἧν, ήπερ νῦν, ἀλλ’ ἀλλοία. πρώτον μεν γὰρ τρία ἧν τὰ γένη τὰ τῶν ανθρώπων, E οὐχ ώσπερ νυν δύο, ἄρρεν καὶ θῆλυ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τρί-τον προσῆν κοινὸν ὃν άμφοτερων τούτων, οὖ νῦν ὄνομα λοιπὸν, αὐτὸ δὲ ἡφάνισται* ανδρόγυνου γὰρ ἕν τότε μεν ἧν καὶ εἶδος καὶ ὄνομα ἐξ άμφοτερων κοινόν του τε ἄρμενος καὶ θήλεος, νῦν δ’ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλ’ ἢ ἐν ὀνείδει ὄνομα κείμενον. ἔπειτα ὅλον ἧν εκάστου του ανθρώπου το εἶδος στρογγυλόν, νῶτον καὶ πλευράς κύκλω ἔχον, χεῖρας δὲ τέτταρας εἶχε, καὶ σκέλη τα ἴσα ταῖς χερσί, καί πρόσωπα δν* ἐπ’ 190 αὐχἐνι κυκλοτερεΐ, ὅμοια πάντη* κεφαλήν δ’ ἐπ’ άμφοτερονς τοῖς προσώπονς εναντίονς κειμἐνοις μίαν, καὶ ὦτα τέτταρα, καὶ αἰδοῖα δύο, καὶ τἆλλα πάντα ὡς ἀπὸ τούτων ἄν τις εἰκάσειεν ἐπορεύετο δὲ καὶ ὀρθὸν ώσπερ νῦν, ὁποτέρωσε βουληθείη* καὶ οπότε ταχύ όρμήσενε θενν, ώσπερ ον κυβιστῶν-
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strain from you and Pausanias. For in my opinion humanity has entirely failed to perceive the power of Love. if men did perceive it, they would have provided him with splendid temples and altars, and would splendidly honour him with sacrifice; whereas we see none of these things done for him, though they are especially his due. He of all gods is most friendly to men; he succours mankind and heals those ills whose cure must be the highest happiness of the human race Hence I shall try and introduce you to his power, that you may transmit this teaching to the world at large. You must begin your lesson with the nature of man and its development. For our original nature was by no means the same as it is now. In the first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not merely the two sexes, male and female, as at present there was a third kind as well, which had equal shares of the other two, and whose name survives though the thing itself has vanished. For * man-woman ’1 was then a unity in form no less than name, composed of both sexes and sharing equally in male and female ; whereas now it has come to be merely a name of reproach Secondly, the form of each person was round all over, with back and sides encompassing it every way ; each had four arms, and legs to match these, and two faces perfectly alike on a cylindrical neck. There was one head to the two faces, which looked opposite ways ; there were four ears, two privy members, and all the other parts, as may be imagined, in proportion. The creature walked upright as now, in either direction as it pleased; and whenever it started running fast, it went like our acrobats,
1 i.e. “ hermaphrodite ” ; cf. Lucret ν 837 foil.
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τες καὶ εἰς ορθόν τὰ σκέλη περιφερόμενοι κυβι-στῶσι κύκλω, ὀκτὼ τότε οὖσι τοῖς μέλεσιν ἀπερει-Β δόμενοι ταχὺ εφέροντο κύκλω. ἧν δὲ διὰ ταῦτα τρία τὰ γἐνη καὶ τοιαΰτα, ὅτι τὸ μὲν ἄρρεν ἧν του ήλιον την αρχήν εκγονον, τὸ δὲ θῆλυ τῆς γῆς, τὸ δὲ αμφοτέρων μετέχον τής σελήνης, ότι καὶ ἡ σελήνη αμφοτέρων μετέχει· περιφερή δὲ δὴ ἧν καὶ αὐτὰ καὶ ἡ πορεία αυτών διὰ τὸ τοῖς γονεῦσιν ὅμοια εἶναι. ἧν οὖν την ίσχνν δεινά και την ρώμην, καὶ τὰ φρονήματα μεγάλα εἶχον, ἐπεχεί-ρησαν δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ ὃ λέγει Ὄ μηρός περί C Ἑφιάλτου τε καὶ Ὀτου, περὶ εκείνων λέγεται, τὸ εἰς τὸν ουρανόν ἀνάβασιν ἐπιχειρεΐν ποιεῖν, ὡς ἐπιθησομένων τοῖς θεοῖς.
Ὀ οὖν Ζεὺς καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι θεοὶ ἐβουλεύοντο, ὅ τι χρὴ αυτούς ποιῆσαι, καί ήπόρουν ουτε γὰρ ὅπως άποκτείναιεν εἶχον καὶ ώσπερ τοὺς γίγαντας κεραυνώσαντες τὸ γένος άφανίσαιεν—αἱ τιμαὶ γὰρ αὐτοῖς καὶ ἱερὰ τὰ παρὰ τῶν ανθρώπων ήφανίζετο —οὔθ’ ὅπως ἐῷεν ἀσελγαίνειν. μόγις δὴ ὁ Ζεὺς ἐννοήσας λέγει ὅτι Δοκῶ μοι, ἐφη, ἔχειν μηχανήν, ὡς ἂν εἶεν τε άνθρωποι καί παύσαιντο τής ἀκολα-D σίας ασθενέστεροι γενόμενοι. νῦν μὲν γὰρ αὐτούς, ἔφη, διατεμῶ δίχα έκαστον, καὶ ἅμα μὲν ασθενέστεροι ἔσονται, ἅμα δὲ χρησιμώτεροι ἡμῖν διὰ τὸ πλείους τον αριθμόν γεγονέναι· καί βαδιοϋνται ορθοί ἐπὶ δυοῖν σκελσῖν* ἐὰν δ’ ἔτι δοκῶσιν ἀσελ-γαίνειν καὶ μὴ ἐθέλωσιν ησυχίαν ἄγειν, πάλιν αὖ, 136
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whirling over and over with legs stuck out straight; only then they had eight limbs to support and speed them swiftly round and round. The number and features of these three sexes were owing to the fact that the male was originally the offspring of the sun, and the female of the earth; while that which partook of both sexes was bom of the moon, for the moon also partakes of both1 They were globular m their shape as in their progress, since they took after their parents. Now, they v, ere of surprising strength and vigour, and so lofty in their notions that they even conspired against the gods; and the same story is told of them as Homer relates of Epinaltes and Otus,1 2 that scheming to assault the gods in fight they essayed to mount high heaven.
“ Thereat Zeus and the other gods debated what they should do, and were perplexed: for they felt they could not slay them like the Giants, whom they had abolished root and branch with strokes of thunder—it would be only abolishing the honours and observances they had from men; nor yet could they endure such sinful rioting. Then Zeus, putting all his· wits together, spake at length and said: ‘ Methinks I can contrive that men, without ceasing to exist, shall give over their iniquity through a lessening of their strength. I propose now to slice every one of them in two, so that while making them weaker we shall find them more useful by reason of their multiplication.; and they shall walk erect upon two legs. If they continue turbulent and do not choose to keep quiet, I will do it again,’
1	The double sex of the moon is mentioned in an Orphic hymn (ix. 4). c/. Macrob. lii. 8.
2	Homer, Od. xi. 305 foil.; II. v. 385 foil.
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ἔφη, τεμῶ δίχα, ὥστ’ ἐφ’ ἐνὸς πορεύσονται σκέ-λους ἀσκωλίζοντες· ταῦτα εἰπὼν έτεμνε τοὺς ανθρώπους δίχα, ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ ὄα τέμνοντες καὶ μέλ-λοντες ταριχεύειν, ἣ ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ ὠὰ ταῖς θριξίν E ὅντινα δὲ τέμοι, τὸν Ἀπόλλω ἐκέλευε τό τε πρόσωπον μεταστρέφειν καὶ τὸ τοῦ αὐχένος ἥμισυ πρὸς τὴν τομήν, ἵνα θεώμενος την αυτόν τμῆσιν κοσμιώτερος εἴη ὁ άνθρωπος, καί τἆλλα ἰᾶσθαι ἐκέλευεν. ὁ δὲ τό τε πρόσωπον μετέστρεφε, καὶ συνέλκω ν πανταχόθεν τὸ δέρμ α ἐπὶ τὴν γαστέρα νυν καλουμένην, ὥσπερ τὰ σύσπαστα βαλλάντια, εν στόμα ποιων ἀπέδει κατὰ μέσην την γαστέρα, 191 ὃ δὴ τὸν ὀμφαλὸν καλοῦσι καὶ τὰς μὲν ἄλλας ρυτίδας τὰς πολλὸς ἐξελέαινε καὶ τὰ στήθη διήρ-θρου, ἔχων τι τοιοντον ὄργανον οἶον οι σκυτοτόμοι περί τον καλόποδα λεαίνοντες τὰς τῶν σκυτών ρυτίδας* ὀλίγας δὲ κατέλιπε, τὰς περὶ αὐτὴν τὴν γαστέρα καί τον ὀμφάλόν, μνημεῖον είναι τοῦ πα-λαιοῦ πάθους. ἐπειδὴ οὖν ἡ φύσις δίχα ἐτμήθη, ποθούν έκαστον τὸ ἥμισυ τὸ αὑτοῦ συνῄει, καὶ περιβάλλοντες τὰς χεῖρας καὶ συμπλεκόμενοι άλ-Β λήλοις, ἔπιθυμοῦντες συμφῦναι, ἀπέθνῃσκον ὑπὸ λιμοῦ καὶ τῆς άλλης αργίας διά το μηδέν ἐθέλειν χωρίς ἀλλήλων ποιεῖν, καὶ ὁπότε τι ἀποθάνοι τῶν ἡμίσεων, τὸ δὲ λειφθείη, τὸ λειφθὲν ἄλλο ἐζήτει καὶ συνεπλέκετο, εἴτε γυναικὸς τῆς ὅλης ἐντύχοι ἡμίσει, ὃ δὴ νῦν γυναῖκα καλοῦμεν, εἴτε ἀνδρός· καὶ οὕτως ἀπώλλυντο. ἐλεήσας δὲ ὁ Ζεὺς ἄλλην μηχανην πορίζεται, καὶ μετατίθησιν αὐτῶν τὰ αἰδοῖα εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν· τέως γαρ καὶ ταῦτα ἐκτὸς εἶχον, καὶ ἐγέννων καὶ ἔτικτον οὐκ
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said he ; ‘ I will slice every person in two, and then they must go their ways on one leg, hopping.* So saying, he sliced each human being in two, just as they slice sorb-apples to make a dry preserve, or eggs with hairs; and at the cleaving of each he bade Apollo tum its face and half-neck to tlie section side, m order that every one might be made more orderly by the sight of the knife’s work upon him ; this done, the god was to heal them up. Then Apollo turned their faces about, and pulled their skin together from the edges over what is now called the belly, just like purses which you draw close with a string; the little opening he tied up in the middle of the belly, so making what we know as the navel. For the rest, he smoothed away most of the puckers and figured out the breast with some such instrument as shoemakers use in smoothing the wrinkles of leather on the last; though he left there a few which we have just about the belly and navel, to remind us of our early fall Now when our first form had been cut m two, each half in longing for its fellow would come to it again; and then Tfrould they fling their arms about each other and in mutual embraces yearn to be grafted together, till they began to perish of hunger and general indolence, through refusing to do anything apart. And whenever on the death of one half the other was left alone, it went searching and embracing to see if it might happen on that half of the whole woman which now we call a woman, or perchance the half of the whole man In this plight they were perishing away, when Zeus in his pity provided a fresh device. He moved their privy parts to the front—for until then they had these, like all else, on the outside, and
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εἰς ἀλλήλους ἀλλ’ εἰς γῆν, ὥσπερ οἱ τέττιγες· μετ-έθηκέ τε οὖν οὐτω <ταῦτ’>1 αὐτῶν εἰς το πρόσθεν C καὶ διὰ τούτων τὴν γένεσιν ἐν ἀλλήλοις εποίησε, διὰ τοῦ ἄρρενος ἐν τῷ θήλει, τῶνδε ἕνεκα, ἵνα ἐν τῇ συμπλοκή ἅμα μὲν εἰ ἀνὴρ γυναικὶ ἐντύχοι, γεννῷεν καὶ γίγνοιτο τὸ γἐνος, ἅμα δ’ ει και αρ-ρην ἄρρενι, πλησμονὴ γοῦν γίγνοιτο τῆς συνουσίας καί διαπαύοιντο καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τρέποιντο καὶ τοῦ ἄλλου βίου ἐπιμελοῖντο. ἔστι δὴ οὖν ἐκ τό-D σου ὁ ἔρως έμφυτος ἀλλήλων τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ τῆς αρχαίας φύσεως συναγωγεὺς καὶ ἐπιχειρῶν ποίησαι εν ἐκ δυοῖν καὶ ἰάσασθαι τὴν φύσιν την ἀνθρωπίνην.
Ἕκαστος οὖν ἡμῶν ἐστὶν άνθρωπον σύμβολον, ἅτε τετμημένος ώσπερ αι ψῆτται, ἐξ ἐνὰς δύο. ζητεῖ δὴ ἀεὶ τὸ αὑτοῦ έκαστος σύμβολον. ὅσοι μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀνδρῶν του κοινού τμήμα εἰσιν, ὃ δὴ τότε ἀνδρόγυνον εκαλείτο, φιλογύναικές τ* εἰσὶ καί οι πολλοί των μοιχών εκ τούτου τοῦ γέ-Ε νους γεγόνασι, καὶ ὅσαι αὖ γυναῖκες φίλανδροί τε καὶ μοιχεύτριαι, ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γένους γίγνονται. ὅσαι δὲ τῶν γυναικών γυναικὸς τμήμα εἰσιν, οὐ πάνυ αὗται τοῖς ἀνδράσι τὸν νοῦν προσἐχουσιν, ἀλλὰ μάλλον προς τὰς γυναίκας τετραμμέναι εἰσί, καὶ αἱ ἑταιρίστριαι ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γένους γίγνον-ται. ὅσοι δὲ ἄρρενος τμήμα εἰσι, τὰ ἄρρενα διώ-κουσι, καὶ τέως μεν αν παῖδες ὧσιν, ἅτε τεμάχια ὄντα τοῦ ἄρρενος, φιλοῦσι τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ χαί-192 ρουσι συγκατακείμενοι καί σνμπεπλεγμένοι τοΐς
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did their begetting and bringing forth not on each other but on the earth, like the crickets. These parts he now shifted to the front, to be used for propagating on each other—in the female member by means of the male ; so that if m their embrace-ments a man should happen on a woman there might be conception and continuation of their kind ; and also, if male met with male they might have satiety of their union and a relief, and so might turn their hands to their labours and their interest to ordinary life. Thus anciently is mutual love ingrained in mankind, reassembling our early estate and endeavouring to combine two in one and heal the human sore.
“ Each of us, then, is but a tally1 of a man, since every one shows like a flat-fish the traces of having been sliced in two; and each is ever searching for the tally that will fit him. All the men who axe sections of that composite sex that at first was called man - woman are woman - couriers ; our adulterers are mostly descended from that sex, whence likewise are derived our man-courting wometi and adulteresses. All the women who are sections of the woman have no great fancy for men . they are inclined rather to women, and of this stock are the she-imnions. Men who are sections of the male pursue the masculine, and so long as their boyhood lasts they show themselves to be slices of the male by making friends with men and delighting to lie with them and to be clasped in men’s
1 A tally, or notched stick matching another, is the nearest English equivalent for σύμβολον, which was a half of a broken die given and kept as a token of friendship, see below, 193 α (λίσπαι).
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ἀνδράσι, καί εἰσιν οὗτοι βέλτιστοι τῶν παίδων καὶ μειράκιων, ἅτε ἀνδρειότατοι ὄντες φύσει φασὶ δὲ δή τινες αὐτοὺς αναίσχυντους εἶναι, ψευ-δόμενοι* οὐ γὰρ ὑπ* αναισχυντίας τοῦτο δρῶσιν, ἀλλ’ ὑπὸ θάρρους καί ἀνδρείας καὶ ἀρρενωπίας, τὸ ὅμοιον αὐτοῖς ἀσπαζόμενοι. μέγα δὲ τεκμήριον καὶ γὰρ τελεωθέντες μόνοι ἀποβαίνουσιν εἰς τὰ πολιτικά ἄνδρες οι τοιοῦτοι ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἀνδρω-Β θῶσι, παιδεραστοῦσι καὶ πρὸς γάμους καὶ παιδο-ποιίας οὐ προσέχουσι τὸν νοῦν φύσει, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου αναγκάζονται· ἀλλ’ ἐξαρκεῖ αὐτοῖς μετ* ἀλλήλων καταζῆν ἀγάμοις. πάντως μὲν οὖν ὁ τοιοῦτος παιδεραστὴς τε καὶ φιλεραστὴς γίγνεται, ἀεὶ τὸ συγγενές ἀσπα ζόμενος. ὅταν μὲν οὖν καὶ αὐτῷ ἐκείνῳ ἐντὐχῃ τῷ αὑτοῦ ἡμίσει καὶ ὁ παιδεραστὴς 0 καὶ ἄλλος πᾶς, τότε καὶ θαυμαστά εκπλήττονται φιλία τε και οίκειότητι και ἔρωτι, οὐκ ἐθέλοντες, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, χωρίζεσθαι ἀλλήλων οὐδὲ σμικρὸν χρόνον, και οι διατελοῦντες μετ’ ἀλλήλων διὰ βίου οὖτοί εἰσιν, οἳ οὐδ’ ἂν ἔχοιεν εἰπεῖν ὅ τι βούλονται σφίσι παρ’ ἀλλήλων γίγνεσθαι. ούδενί1 γὰρ ἂν δόξειε τοῦτ’ εἶναι ἡ τῶν αφροδισίων συνουσία, ὡς ἄρα τούτου ἕνεκα ἕτερος ἑτέρῳ χαίρει συνὼν όντως ἐπὶ μεγάλης σπουδής* ἀλλ’ ἄλλο τι βουλομένη εκατερου ἡ ψυχή δήλη ἐστίν, ὃ οὐ δύνα-D ται εἰπεῖν, ἀλλὰ μαντεύεται δ βούλεται, καὶ αἰνίτ-τεται. καὶ εἰ αὐτοῖς εν τω αὐτῷ κατακειμένοις ἔπι στὰς ὁ "Ήφαιστος, ἔχων τὰ όργανα, εροιτο Τί ἔσθ’ ὃ βούλεσθε, ὦ άνθρωποι, ὑμῖν παρ’ ἀλλήλων
1 οόὅενι Stob.: Οόὅἐν MSS. : otf$^recc.
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embraces ; these are the finest boys and striplings, for they have the most manly nature. Some say they are shameless creatures, but falsely : for their behaviour is due not to shamelessness but to daring, manliness, and virility, since they are quick to welcome their like. Sure evidence of this is the fact that on reaching maturity these alone prove in a public career to be men. So when they come to man’s estate they are boy-lovers, and have no natural interest in wiving and getting children, but only do these things under stress of custom; they are qmte contented to live together unwedded all their days. A man of this sort is at any rate bom to be a lover of boys or the willing mate of a man, eagerly greeting his own kind. Well, when one of them—whether he be a boy-lover or a lover of any other sort—happens on his own particular half, the two of them are wondrously thrilled with affection and intimacy and love, and are hardly to be induced to leave each other’s side for a single moment. These are they who continue together throughout life, though they could not even say what they w ould have of one another. No one could imagine this to be the mere amorous connexion, or that such alone could be the reason why each rejoices in the other’s company with so eager a zest. obviously the soul of each is wishing for something else that it cannot express, only divining and darkly hinting what it wishes. Suppose that, as they lay together, Hephaestus should come and stand over them, and showing his implements1 should ask : € What is it, good mortals, that you would have of one another ? 9
1 i e. his anvil (Od. viu. 274), bellows* tongs, and hammer (U xviii. 372 foil., 474 foil.).
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γενέσθαι; καὶ εἰ άποροΰντας αὐτοὺς πάλιν ἔροιτο· Ἀρά γε τοῦδε ἐπιθυμεῖτε, ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ γενέσθαι ὅτι μάλιστα ἀλλήλοις, ὥστε καὶ νύκτα καί ημέραν E μὴ ἀπολείπεσθαι ἀλλήλων, εἰ γὰρ τούτου ἐπιθυμεῖτε, ἐθέλω ὑμᾶς συντῆξαι καὶ συμφυσῆσαι εἰς τὸ αὐτό, ὥστε δπ’ ὄντας ἕνα γεγονἐναι καὶ ἕως τ’ ἂν ζῆτε, ὡς ἕνα ὄντα, κοινῇ άμφοτέρους ζῆν, καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνητε, ἐκεῖ αὖ ἐν Ἀιδου ἀντὶ δυοῖν ἕνα εἶναι κοινή τεθνεῶτε· ἀλλ’ ὁρᾶτε εἰ τούτου ἐρᾶτε καὶ ἐξαρκεῖ ὑμῖν ἂν τούτου τύχητε· ταῦτα ἀκούσας ἴσμεν ὅτι οὐδ’ ἂν εἶς ἐξαρνηθείη οὐδ’ ἄλλο τι ἂν φανείη βουλόμενος, ἀλλ* ἀτεχνῶς οἴοιτ’ ἂν ἀκηκοέναι τοῦτο ὃ πάλαι ἄρα ἐπεθύμει, συν-ελθὼν καὶ συντακεὶς τῷ ἐρωμἐνῳ ἐκ δυοῖν εἶς γενέσθαι.
Τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι τὸ αἴτιον, ὅτι ἡ ἀρχαία φύσις ἡμῶν ἧν αὕτη καὶ ἧμεν όλοι τοῦ ὅλου οὖν τῇ 193 ἐπιθυμίᾳ καὶ διώξει ἔρως ὄνομα καὶ πρὸ του, ὥσπερ λέγω, ἕν ἧμεν* νυνὶ δὲ διὰ τὴν ἀδικίαν διῳκίσθημεν ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, καθάπερ Ἀρκάδες ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων, φόβος οὖν ἔστιν, ἐὰν μὴ κόσμιοι ὦμεν πρὸς τοὺς θεούς, ὅπως μὴ καὶ αὖθις διασχισθησόμεθα, καὶ περίιμεν ἔχοντες ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν ταῖς στήλαις καταγραφήν ἐκτετυπωμἐνοι, δια-πεπρισμἐνοι κατὰ τὰς ρίνας, γεγονότες ὥσπερ λισπαι. ἀλλὰ τούτων ἕνεκα πάντ’ ἄνδρα χρὴ ἅπαντα παρακελεύεσθαι εὐσεβεῖν περὶ θεούς, ἵνα τὰ Β μὲν ἐκφύγωμεν, τῶν δὲ τύχωμεν, ὡς ὁ Ἕραις ἡμῖν 144
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—and suppose that in their perplexity he asked them again: ‘ Do you desire to be joined in the closest possible union, so that you shall not be divided by mght or by day ? If that is your craving,
I am ready to fuse and weld you together in a single piece, that from being two you may be made one; that so long as you live, the pair of you, being as one, may share a single life; and that when yon die you may also in Hades yonder be one instead of two, having shared a single death. Bethink yourselves if tins is your heart’s desire, and if you will be quite contented with this lot.’ No one on hearing this, we are sure, would demur to it or would be found wishing for anything else : each would unreservedly deem that he had been offered just what he was yearning for all the time, namely, to be so joined and fused with his beloved that the two might be made one.
“ The cause of it all is this, that our original form was as I have described, and we were entire; and the craving and pursuit of that entirety is called Love. Formerly, as I have said, we were one; but now for our sms we are all dispersed by God, as the Arcadians were by the Lacedaemonians1; and we may well be afraid that if we are disorderly towards Heaven we may once more be cloven asunder and may go about in the shape of those outline-carvings on the tombs, with our noses sawn down the middle, and may thus become like tokens of split dice. Wherefore we ought all to exhort our neighbours to a pious observance of the gods, in order that we may escape harm and attain to bliss under the
1 Probably referring to the dispersal of Mantinea into villages in 385 β c. (Xenophon, Hell, ν 2 1 foil).
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ἡγεμὼν καὶ στρατηγὸς, ᾤ μηδεὶς ἐναντία πρατ-τέτω* πράττει δ’ ἐναντία, ὅστις θεοῖς ἀπεχθάνεται* φίλοι γὰρ γενόμενοι καὶ διαλλαγἐντες τῷ θεῷ ἐξ-ευρήσομέν τε καὶ ἐντευξόμεθα τοῖς παιδικοῖς τοῖς ἡμετέροις αὐτῶν, ὃ τῶν νῦν ὀλίγοι ποιοῦσι, και μή μοι ὑπολάβῃ Ἐρυξίμαχος κωμῳδῶν τὸν λόγον, C ὡς Παυσανίαν καὶ Ἀγάθωνα λέγω* ἴσως μὲν γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι τούτων τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες καὶ εἰσὶν ἀμ-φότεροι την φύσιν ἄρρενες λέγω δὲ οὖν ἔγωγε καθ ἁπάντων καὶ ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικών, ὅτι οὕτως ἂν ἡμῶν τὸ γένος εὐδαιμον γένοιτο, εἰ ἐκτελέσαιμεν τὸν ἔρωτα καὶ τῶν παιδικῶν τῶν αὑτοῦ ἕκαστος τύχοι εἰς τὴν ἀρχαίαν ἀπελθὼν φύσιν. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο ἄριστον, ἀναγκαῖον καὶ τῶν νῦν παρόντων τὸ τούτου ἐγγυτάτω ἄριστον εἶναι* τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶ παιδικών D τυχεῖν κατὰ νοῦν αὐτῷ ττέφυκότούν* ού δὴ τὸν αίτιον θεὸν ὑμνοῦντες δικαίως αν ὑμνοῖμεν Ἕρωτα, ὃς ἕν τε τῷ παρόντι ἡμᾶς πλεῖστα ὀνίνησιν εἰς τὸ οἰκεῖον άγων, καὶ εἰς τὸ έπειτα ἐλπίδας μεγίστας παρέχεται, ημών παρεχόμενων πρὸς θεοὺς εὐσέ-βειαν, καταστήσας ἡμᾶς εἰς την ἀρχαίαν φύσιν καὶ ἰασάμενος μακαρίους και εὐδαίμονας ποίησαι.
Οὗτος, ἔφη, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε, ὁ ἐμὸς λόγος ἐστὶ περὶ Ἕρωτος, ἀλλοῖος ἢ ὁ σός. ώσπερ ονν ἐδεήθην σου, μὴ κωμῳδήσῃς αὐτόν, ἵνα και τῶν λοιπῶν ἀκούσωμεν τί έκαστος ἐρεῖ, μάλλον δε τί E ἑκάτερος· Ἀγάθων γὰρ καὶ Σωκράτης λοιποί.
Ἀλλὰ πείσομαι σοι, ἔφη φάναι τὸν Ἐρυξί-μαχον καὶ γάρ μοι ὁ λόγος ἡδέως ἐρρήθη. καὶ εἰ μὴ συνῄδη Σωκράτει τε καὶ Ἀγάθωνι δεινοῖς
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gallant leadership of Love. Let none in act oppose him—and it is opposing him to incur the hate of Heaven: if we make friends with the god and are reconciled, we shall have the fortune that falls to few in our day, of discovering our proper favourites. And let not Eryximacims interrupt my speech with a comic mock, and say I refer to Pausanias and Agathon; it may be they do belong to the fortunate few, and are both of them males by nature ; what I mean is—and this applies to the whole world of men and women—that the way to bring happiness to our race is to give our love its true fulfilment: let every one find his own favourite, and so revert to his primal estate. If this be the best thing of all, the nearest approach to it among all acts open to us now must accordingly be the best to choose; and that is, to find a favourite whose nature is exactly to our mind. Love is the god who brings this about; he fully deserves our hymns. For not only in the present does he bestow the priceless boon of bringing us to our very own, but he also supplies this excellent hope for the future, that if we will supply -the gods with reverent duty he will restore us to our ancient life and heal and help us into the happiness of the blest.
“ There, Eryximachus, is my discourse on Love, of a different sort from yours. As I besought you, make no comic sport of it, for we want to hear what the others will say in their tum—I rather mean the other two, since only Agathon and Socrates are left.”
“ Well, I will obey you,” said Eryximachus, “ for in fact I enjoyed your speech. Had ϊ not reason to know the prowess of Socrates and Agathon in
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οὖσι περὶ τὰ ἐρωτικά, πάνυ ἂν ἐφοβούμην μὴ ἀπορήσωσι λόγων διά τὸ πολλά καὶ παντοδαπα εἰρῆσθαι νῦν δὲ ὅμως θαρρώ.
Τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη εἰπεῖν Κάλῶς γὰρ αὐτὸς 194 ἡγώνισαι, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε εἰ δὲ γένοιο οὖ νῦν ἐγώ εἰμι, μᾶλλον δὲ ἴσως οὖ ἔσομαι, ἐπειδὰν καὶ Ἀγάθων εἴπῃ, εὖ καὶ μάλ’ ἂν φοβοῖο καὶ ἐν παντὶ εἴης ὥσπερ ἐγὼ νῦν.
Φαρμάττειν βούλει με, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀγάθωνα, ἵνα θορυβηθώ διὰ τὸ οἴεσθαι τὸ θέατρον προσδοκίαν μεγάλην ἔχειν ὡς εὖ ἐροῦντος ἐμοῦ.
Ἐπιλήσμων μεντἂν εἴην, ὦ Ἀγάθων, εἰπεῖν Β τὸν Εωκρατη, εἰ ἰδὼν την τὴν ἀνδρείαν καὶ μεγα-λοφροσύνην άναβαίνοντος ἐπὶ τὸν όκρίβαντα μετὰ τῶν υποκριτών, καὶ βλέψαντος ἐναντία τοσούτῳ θεάτρῳ, μέλλοντος ἐπιδείξεσθαι σαυτοϋ λόγους, καὶ οὐδ’ ὁπωστιοῦν ἐκπλαγέντος, νῦν οἰηθείην σε θορυβηθήσεσθαι ἕνεκα ἡμῶν ολίγων ανθρώπων.
Τί δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες; τὸν Ἀγάθωνα φάναι, οὐ δήπου με οὕτω θεάτρου μεστὸν ἡγῇ, ὥστε καὶ ἀγνοεῖν, ὅτι νοῦν ἔχοντι ολίγοι ἔμφρονες πολλῶν αφρόνων φοβερώτεροι;
Οὐ μεντἂν καλῶς ποιοίην, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, C ὦ Ἀγάθων, περὶ σοῦ τι ἐγὼ άγροικον δοξάζων* ἀλλ’ εὖ οἶδα, ὅτι εἴ τισιν ἐντύχοις οὓς ἡγοῖο σο-φούς, μάλλον αν αυτών φροντίζοις η τῶν πολλών ἀλλὰ μη οὐχ οὗτοι ἡμεῖς ὦμεν· ἡμεῖς μὲν γὰρ
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love-matters, I should have great fears of their being at a loss for eloquence after we have heard it in such copious variety . but you see, my confidence is unshaken.”
Whereon Socrates remarked: “ Your own performance, Eryximachus, made a fine hit: but if you could be where I ana now—or rather, I should sky, where I shall be when x^gathon has spoken—you would be fitly and sorely afraid, and would be as hard put to it as I am.”
“ You want to throw a spell over me. Socrates,” said Agathon, “ so that I may be flustered with the consciousness of the high expectations the audience has formed of my discourse.”
“ Nay, Agathon, how forgetful I should be,” replied Socrates, “ if after noticing your high and manly spirit as you stepped upon the platform with your troupe—how you sent a straight glance at that vast assembly to show that you meant to do yourself credit with your production, and how you were not dismayed m the slightest—if I should now suppose you could be flustered on account of a few fellows like us.”
“ Why, Socrates/’ said Agathon, “ I hope you do not always fancy me so puffed up with the playhouse as to forget that an intelligent speaker is more alarmed at a few men of wit than at a host of fools.”
“ No, Agathon, it would be wrong of me indeed,” said Socrates, “ to associate you with any such clownish notion : I am quite sure that on finding yourself with a few persons whom you considered clever you would make more account of them than of the multitude. Yet we, perhaps, are the latter ;
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και eKet τταρημεν και ή/xev τών πολλών · el δὲ ἄλλοις ἐντὐχοις σοφοῖς, τάχ’ ἂν αἰσχύνοιο αυτούς, εἴ τι ἴσως οἴοιο αισχρόν ον ποιεῖν ἣ πῶς λέγεις;
D Ἀληθῆ λέγεις, φάναι.
Τοὺς δὲ πολλοὺς οὐκ ἂν αἰσχύνοιο, εἴ τι οἴοιο αισχρόν ποιεῖν;
Καὶ τὸν Φαῖδρον ἔφη ὑπολαβόντα εἰπεῖν Ὀ φίλε Ἀγάθων, ἐὰν ἀποκρίνῃ Σωκράτει, οὐδὲν ἔτι διοίσει αὐτῷ ὁπῃοῦν τῶν ἐνθάδε ὁτιοῦν γίγνεσθαι, ἐὰν μόνον ἔχῃ ὅτῳ διαλἐγηται, άλλως τε καὶ κάλῷ. ἐγὼ δὲ ἡδέως μὲν ακούω Σωκράτους δια-λεγομἐνου, ἀναγκαῖον δέ μοι ἐπιμεληθῆναι τοῦ ἐγκωμίου τῷ Ἕρωτι καὶ ἀποδέξασθαι παρ’ ἐνὰς ἑκάστου υμών τον λόγον ἀποδοὺς οὖν ἑκάτερος τῷ θεῷ ούτως ἤδη διάλεγέσθω.
Ἀλλὰ καλῶς λέγεις, ὦ Φαῖδρε, φάναι τὸν E Ἀγάθωνα, καὶ οὐδὲν με κωλύει λέγειν Σωκράτει γὰρ καὶ αὖθις ἔσται πολλάκις διάλέγεσθαι.
Ἐγὼ δὲ δὴ βούλομαι πρώτον μὲν " εἰπεῖν ὡς χρή με εἰπεῖν, ἔπειτα] εἰπεῖν. δοκοῦσι γάρ μοι πάντως οἱ πρόσθεν εἰρηκότες οὐ τὸν θεόν ἐγκωμιάζειν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ανθρώπους εὐδαιμονίζειν τῶν ἀγαθῶν ὧν ὁ θεὸς αὐτοῖς αίτιος· ὁποῖος δέ 195 τις αὐτὸς ῶν ταῦτα ἐδωρήσατο, οὐδεὶς εἴρηκεν. εἷς δὲ τρόπος ὀρθὸς παντός Επαίνου περί παντός, λόγῳ διελθεῖν οἷος οἵων1 αίτιος ὥν τυγχάνει περί
1 οΖος οῖον Schanz s οῖος ών mss
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for we were there, and among the crowd: but suppose you found yourself with other folk who were clever, you would probably feel ashamed that they should witness any shameful act you might feel yourself to be doing. Will you agree to that ν’”
“ Quite true,” he said.
“ Whereas before the multitude you would not be ashamed if you felt you were doing anything shameful? ”
Here Phaedrus interposed : “ My dear Agathon, if you go on answering Socrates he will be utterly indifferent to the fate of our present business, so long as he has some one to argue with, especially some one handsome For my part, I enjoy listening to Socrates’ arguments; but I am responsible for our eulogy of Love, and must levy a speech from every one of you in turn. Let each of you two, then, give the god his meed before you have your argument.”
“You are quite right, Phaedrus/’ said Agathon, “ and there is nothing to hinder my speaking ; for I shall find many other occasions for arguing with Socrates.”
The Speech of Agathon
“ I propose first to speak of the plan most proper for my speaking, and after that to speak. Every one of the previous speakers, instead of eulogizing the god, has merely, as it seems to me, felicitated humanity on the benefits he bestows : not one of them has told us what is the nature of the benefactor himself. There is but one correct method of giving anyone any kind of praise, namely to make the words unfold the character of him, and of the bless-
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οὖ ἂν ὁ λόγος ἦ. οὑτω δὴ τὸν Ἕρωτα καὶ ἡμᾶς δίκαιον επαινέσαι πρώτον αυτόν οἷός ἐστιν, ἔπειτα τὰς δόσεις.
Φημὶ οὖν ἐγὼ πάντων θεῶν εὐδαιμόνων ὄντων Ἕρωτα, εἰ θέμις καὶ ἀνεμέσητον εἰπεῖν, εὐδαι-μονέστατον εἶναι αὐτῶν, κάλλιστον ὄντα και αριστον έστι δὲ κάλλιστος ῶν τοιόσδε, πρώτον μὲν νεώτατος θεῶν, ὦ Φαῖδρε. μέγα δὲ τεκμήριου Β τῷ λόγῳ αυτός παρέχεται, φεύγων φυγῇ τὸ γήρας, ταχὺ ὃν δῆλον ὅτι· θᾶττον γοῦν του δέοντος ἡμῖν προσέρχεται, ο δὴ πέφυκεν Ἕρως μισεῖν καὶ οὐδ’ ἐντὸς1 πολλοῦ πλησιάζειν. μετά δὲ νέων ἀεὶ σύνεστί τε καὶ έστιν ὁ γὰρ παλαιός λόγος εὖ ἔχει, ὡς ὅμοιον ὁμοίῳ ἀεὶ πελάζει, ἐγὼ δὲ Φαίδρῳ πολλά άλλα όμολογών τούτο οὐχ ομολογώ, ὡς Ἕρως Κρόνου καὶ Ιαπετοῦ αρχαιότερος ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ φημὶ νεώτατον αυτόν είναι θεών καί αει νέον, τα 0 δὲ παλαιὰ πράγματα περί θεούς, ἃ Ἠσίοδος καὶ Παρμενίδης λέγουσιν, Ἀνάγκῃ καὶ οὐκ Ἕρωτι γεγονέναι, εἰ εκείνοι αληθή ἔλεγον οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐκτομαὶ οὐδὲ δεσμοί ἀλλήλων ἐγίγνοντο καὶ ἄλλα πολλά καὶ βίαια, εἰ ’Ἕρως ἐν αὐτοῖς ἦν, ἀλλὰ φιλία καί ειρήνη, ώσπερ νῦν, ἐξ οὖ Ἕρως τῶν θεῶν βασιλεύει. νέος μεν οὖν ἐστί, πρὸς δὲ τῷ νέῳ ἁπάλός* ποιητοΰ δ’ ἔστιν ενδεής οίος ἦν ν O μη ρος προς τὸ ἐπιδεῖξαι Θεοῦ απαλότητα. Ι) *Ομηρος γὰρ Ἀτην θεόν τέ φησιν είναι και 1 ουὅ’ εντός Stob ϊ ου ὅόντος, οόὅ* ἄντος MSS
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ings brought by him, who is to be our theme. Hence it is meet that we praise him first for what he is and then for what he gives.
“ So I say that, while all gods are blissful, Love— with no irreverence or offence be it spoken—is the most blissful, as being the most beautiful and the best. How most beautiful, I will explain. First of all, Phaedrus, he is youngest of the gods. He himself supplies clear evidence of this; for he flies and flees from old age—a swift thing obviously, since it gains on us too quickly for our liking. Love hates it by nature, and refuses to come within any distance of it. He is ever consorting with the young, and such also is he: well says the old saw, ‘ Like and like together strike.*1 And though in much else I agree with Phaedrus, in this I agree not, that Love by his account is more ancient than Cronos and Iapetus 2 . I say he is youngest of the gods and ever young, while those early dealings with the gods which Hesiod3 and Parmenides relate, I take to have been the work of Necessity, not of Love, if there is any truth in those stories For there would *have been no gelding or fettering of each other, nor any of those various violences, if Love had been amongst them; rather only amity and peace, such as now subsist ever since Love has reigned over the gods. So then he is young, and delicate withal; he requires a poet such as Homer to set forth his delicacy divine. Homer it is who tells of Ate as
1	So Homer, Od. xvn. 218 44 Heaven ever brmgeth like and like together.”
2	These two Titans, the sons of Heaven and Earth, were proverbially the original inhabitants of the world.
3	Hesiod, Theog 176 foil, 746 foil. There are no such stories in the remaining fragments of Parmenides.
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απαλήν—τοὺς γοῦν πόδας αὐτῆς ἁπάλοὺς είναι— λέγων
τῆς μἐνθ’ ἁπαλοὶ πόδες· οὐ γὰρ ἐπ’ οὔδεος πίλναται, ἀλλ’ ἄρα ἥ γε κατ’ ἀνδρῶν κράατα βαίνει.
καλῷ οὖν δοκεῖ μοι τεκμηρίῳ τὴν απαλότητα ἀποφαίνειν, ὅτι οὐκ ἐπὶ σκληρόν βαίνει, ἀλλ* ἐπὶ E μαλθακού. τῷ αὐτῷ δὴ καὶ ἡμεῖς χρησώμεθα τεκμηρίῳ περὶ Ἕρωτα ὅτι ἁπαλός. οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς βαίνει οὐδ’ ἐπὶ κρανίων, ἅ ἐστιν οὐ πάνυ μαλακά, ἀλλ’ ἐν τοῖς μαλακωτάτοις τῶν ὄντων καὶ βαίνει καὶ οἰκεῖ. ἐν γὰρ ἤθεσι καὶ ψυχαῖς θεῶν καὶ ανθρώπων την οἴκησιν ἵδρυται, καὶ ον κ αὖ ἑξῆς ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ψυχαῖς, ἀλλ’ ἧτινι αν σκληρόν ήθος ἐχούσῃ ἐντύχῃ, απέρχεται, ἦ δ’ ἂν μαλακόν, οἰκίζεται ἀπτόμενον οὖν ἀεὶ καὶ ποσὶ καὶ πάντῃ ἐν μάλακωτάτοις τῶν μαλακωτά-196 των, άπαλώτατον ανάγκη εἶναι νεώτατος μὲν δή ἐστι καὶ ἀπάλώτατος, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις υγρός το εἶδος, οὐ γὰρ ἂν οἷός τ’ ἦν πάντῃ περιπτύσ-σεσθαι οὐδὲ διὰ πάσης ψυχῆς καὶ εἰσιὼν τὸ πρώτον λανθάνειν καὶ ἐξιών, εἰ σκληρός ἦν συμμέτρου δὲ καὶ ὑγρᾶς ἰδέας μέγα τεκμήριον ἡ εὐσχημοσύνη, ὃ δὴ διαφερόντως ἐκ πάντων ὁμολογουμένως Ἕρως ἔχει* ἀσχημοσύνη γὰρ καὶ Ἕρωτι πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀεὶ πόλεμος. χρόας δὲ κάλλος ή κατ’ g άνθη δίαιτα τοῦ Θεοῦ σημαίνει* ἀνανθεῖ γὰρ καὶ ἀπηνθηκότι καὶ σώματι καὶ ψεχῇ καὶ ἄλλῳ ὁτῳοῦν οὐκ ἐνίζει Ἕρως, οὖ δ’ ἂν εὐανθὴς τε καὶ εὐώδης τόπος ἦ, ἐνταῦθα καὶ ἵζει καὶ μένει.
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both divine and delicate; you recollect those delicate feet of hers, where he says—
Yet delicate are her feet, for on the ground
She speeds not, only on the heads of men.1
So I hold it convincing proof of her delicacy that she goes not on hard things but on soft. The same method will serve us to prove the delicacy of Love. Not upon earth goes he, nor on our crowns, which are not very soft;2 but takes his way and abode in the softest things that exist. The tempers and souls of gods and men are his chosen habitation: not indeed any soul as much as another; when he comes upon one whose temper is hard, away he goes, but if it be soft, he makes his dwelling there. So if with feet and every way he is wont ever to get hold of the softest parts of the softest creatures, he needs must be most delicate Youngest, then, and most delicate is he, and withal pliant of form : for he would never contrive to fold himself about us every way, nor begin by stealing in and out of every soul so secretly, if he were hard. Clear evidence of his#fit proportion and pliancy of form is found in his shapely grace, a quality wherein Love is in every quarter allowed to excel. unshapeliness and Love are ever at war with one another Beauty of hue in this god is evinced by his seeking his food among flowers: for Love will not settle on body or soul or aught else that is flowerless or whose flower has faded away; while he has only to light on a plot of sweet blossoms and scents to settle there and stay.
1 Homer, H. xix. 92-93.
a Perhaps here he smiles at or touches the bald head of Socrates.
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Περὶ μὲν οὖν κάλλους τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ ταῦθ’ ικανά καὶ ἔτι πολλά λείπεται, περί δὲ ἀρετῆς ’Έρωτος μετὰ ταῦτα λεκτέον, τὸ μὲν μέγιστον οτι Ἕρως οὑτ’ ἀδικεῖ οὔτ’ ἀδικεῖται οὔθ’ ὑπὸ Θεοῦ οὐτε θεόν, οὔθ’ ὑπ’ άνθρωπον οὔτε άνθρωπον. οὔτε γὰρ αὐτὸς βία πάσχει, εἴ τι πάσχει* βία γὰρ C Ἕρωτος οὐχ ἄπτεται* οὔτε ποιων ποιεί' πᾶς γαρ ἑκὼν Ἕρωτι πᾶν υπηρετεί, α δ’ ἂν ἑκὼν ἑκόντι ὁμολογήσῃ, φασὶν “ οἱ πόλεως βασιλῆς νόμοι ” δίκαια είναι. πρὸς δὲ τῇ δικαιοσύνη σωφροσύνης πλείστης μετέχει, εἶναι γὰρ ὁμολογεῖται σωφρο-σύνη τὸ κρατεῖν ηδονών καί επιθυμιών, *Ερωτος δὲ μηδεμίαν ἡδονὴ ν κρείττω εἶναι* ει δὲ ἥττους, κρατοιντ αν υπό Ἕρωτος, ὁ δὲ κρατοί, κρατών δὲ ηδονών καὶ επιθυμιών ὁ Ἕρως διαφερόντως ἂν σωφρονοῖ. καὶ μὴν εἴς γε ανδρείαν Ἕρωτι D “ οὐδ’ Ἀρης ἀνθίσταται.” οὐ γὰρ ἔχει Ἕρωτα Ἀρης, ἀλλ’ Ἕρως Ἀρη, ’Αφροδίτης, ὡς λόγος* κρείττων δὲ ὁ ἔχων τοῦ ἐχομένου* τοῦ δ’ ανδρείο-τάτου τῶν άλλων κρατών πάντων αν ἀνδρειότατος εἴη. περὶ μὲν οὖν δικαιοσύνης και σωφροσύνης και ανδρείας τοῦ Θεοῦ εἴρηται, περὶ δὲ σοφίας λείπεται· ὅσον οὖν δυνατόν, πειρατέον μη ἐλλείπειν. καὶ πρώτον μεν, ἵν’ αὖ καὶ ἐγὼ την ἡμετέραν τέχνη ν τιμήσω ώσπερ Ἐρυξίμαχος τὴν αὑτοῦ, E ποιητής ο θεός σοφός ούτως ώστε καί άλλον ποίησαι* πᾶς γοῦν ποιητής γίγνεται, “ καν άμουσος ἦ τὸ πριν," οὖ ἂν Ἕρως ἅψηται. ᾤ δὴ πρέπει ημάς μαρτυρίῳ χρῆσθαι, ὅτι ποιητής ὁ ’Έρως 1
1 Quoted from Alcidamas, a stylist of the school of Gorgias; Aristot. Ιϋλέέ. lii. 1406 a.
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“ Enough has now been said, though much remains unsaid, of the beauty of our god ; next shall Love’s goodness be my theme The strongest plea for this is that neither to a god he gi\es nor from a god receives any injury, nor from men receives it nor to men gives it. For neither is the usage he himself gets a violent usage, since violence takes not hold of Love ; nor is there violence in his dealings, since Love wins all men’s willing service ; and agreements on both sides willingly made are held to be just by * our city’s sovereign, the law.*1 Then, over and above his justice, he is richly endowed with temperance We all agree that temperance is a control of pleasures and desires, while no pleasure is stronger than Love : if they are the weaker, they must be under Love’s control, and he is their controller; so that Love, by controlling pleasures and desires, must be eminently temperate And observe how in valour 4 not even the God of War withstands ’2 him; for we hear, not of Love caught by Ares, but of Ares caught by Love—of Aphrodite. The captor is stronger than the caught; and as he controls what is braver than any other, he must be bravest of all. So much for justice and temperance and valour in the god. it remains to speak of skill; and here I must try my best to be adequate. First, if I m tum may dignify our craft as Eryxi-machus did his, the god is a composer so accomplished that he is a cause of composing in others · everyone, you know, becomes a poet, * though alien to the Muse before,’ 3 when Love gets hold of him. This we may fitly take for a testimony that Love
2 Sophocl. Thyest.fr. 235 “ Necessity, whom not the God
of War withstands.”	3 Eunp. Stheneb fr. 663.
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ἀγαθὸς ἐν κεφάλαίῳ πᾶσαν ποίησιν την κατὰ 197 μουσικήν ἃ γάρ τις ἢ μὴ ἔχει ἢ μὴ οἶδεν, οὕτ’ ἂν ἐτέρῳ δοίη οὔτ’ ἂν ἄλλον διδάξειε. καὶ μὲν δὴ τήν γε τῶν ζῴων ποίησιν πάντων τίς ἐναντιωσεται μὴ οὐχὶ ’Έρωτος εἶναι σοφίαν, ἧ γίγνεταί τε καὶ φύεται πάντα τα ζώα; ἀλλὰ την των τεχνῶν δημιουργίαν ου κ ἴσμεν, ὅτι οὖ μὲν ἂν ὁ θεὸς οὖτος διδάσκαλος γἐνηται, ελλόγιμος καὶ φανός ἀπέβη, οὖ δ’ ἂν Ἕρως μὴ ἐφάψηται, σκοτεινός; τοξικήν γε μην και ιατρικήν και μαντικήν Ἀπόλλων ἀνεῦρεν επιθυμίας και έρωτος ἡγεμονευσαντος, ὥστε καὶ οὖτος ’Έρωτος αν εἴη μαθητὴς, και Β Μοῦσαι μουσικής καί ν Ηφαιστος χάλκείας και Ἀθηνᾶ ιστουργίας καὶ Ζεὺς “ κυβερνάν θεών τε καί ανθρώπων.” ὅθεν δὴ καὶ κατεσκενάσθη των θεών τὰ πράγματα Ἕρωτος ἐγγενομἐνου, δῆλον ὅτι κάλλους* αἴσχει γὰρ οὐκ ἔπι Ἕρως* πρὸ τοῦ δέ, ώσπερ εν ἀρχῇ εἶπον, πολλά καὶ δεινὰ θεοῖς ἐγίγνετο, ὡς λέγεται, διὰ την της 9Ανάγκης βασιλείαν επειδή δ’ ὁ θεός οὖτος ἔφυ, ἐκ τοῦ ἐρᾶν τῶν καλών πάντ αγαθά γέγονε καλ θεοῖς καὶ ἀνθρώποις.
C Οὑτως ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, ὦ Φαῖδρε, Ἕρως πρώτος αὐτὸς ῶν κάλλιστος και ἄριστος μετὰ τούτο τοῖς ἄλλσις ἄλλων τοιοὐτων αίτιος εἶναι, επέρχεται δέ μοι τι καί έμμετρον εἰπεῖν, ὅτι οὖτός ἐστιν ὁ ποιῶν
εἰρήνην μεν εν ἀνθρώποις, πελάγει δὲ γαλήνην
νηνεμίαν,—ανέμων κοίτην ύπνον τ’ ἐνὶ κήδει·
1 Agathon here strains the meaning of ποιἡτες back to the original and wider one of “ maker,” “ creator.” Qf. below, 205 b, c.
8 Homer, ΙΪ. ii. 827, ι. 72; above, 190 153
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is a poet well skilled—I speak summarily—in all composing that has to do with music ; for whatever we have not or know not we can neither give to another nor teach our neighbour. And who, let me ask, will gainsay that the composing1 of all forms of life is Love’s own craft, whereby all creatures are begotten and produced ? Again, in artificial manufacture, do we not know that a man who has this god for teacher turns out a brilliant success, whereas he on whom Love has laid no hold is obscure ? If Apollo invented archery and medicine and divination,2 it was under the guidance of Desire and L*ove ; so that he too may be deemed a disciple of Love, as likewise may the Muses in music, Hephaestus in metal-work, Athene in weaving and Zeus ‘ in pilotage of gods and men.’3 Hence also those dealings of the gods were contrived by Love— clearly love of beauty—astir in them, for Love has no concern with ugliness ; though aforetime, as I began by saying, there were many strange doings among the gods, as legend tells, because of the dominion of Necessity. But since this god arose, the loving of beautiful things has brought all kinds of benefits both to gods and to men.
“ Thus I conceive, Phaedrus, that Love was originally of surpassing beauty and goodness, and is latterly the cause of similar excellences in others. And now I am moved to summon the aid of verse, and tell how it is he who makes—
Peace among men, and a windless ^aveless main ;
Repose for winds, and slumber m our pain.4
3	Of. Parmen. (Diels2 123) δαίμων ἡ πάντα κυβερνξ.
4	CL Od. ν. 391 “ Then ceased the wind, and came a windless calm.” Agathon is here displaying his own poetic skill, not quoting.
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D οὗτος δὲ ἡμᾶς ἀλλοτριότητος μὲν κενοῖ, οἰκειότητος δὲ πληροί, τὰς τοιάσδε συνόδους μετ’ ἀλλήλων πάσας τι θεὶς συνιἐναι, ἐν ἑορταῖς, ἐν χοροῖς, ἐν θυσίαις γιγνόμενος ἡγεμών πραότητα μὲν πορί-ζων, αγριότητα δ’ ἐξορίζων φιλόχωρος εὐμενείας, ἄδωρος δυσμενείας* ἵλεως ἀγανός 1 θεατὸς σοφοῖς, ἀγαστὸς θεοῖς* ζηλωτὸς ἀμοίροις, κτητὸς εὑμοί-ροις* τρυφής, ἁβρότητος, χλιδής, χαρίτων, Ιμέρου, πόθου πατήρ* ἐπιμελὴς ἀγαθῶν, ἀμελὴς κακών E ἐν πόνῳ, ἐν φόβῳ, ἐν πότῳ,2 ἐν λόγῳ κυβερνήτης, ἐπιβάτης, παραστάτης τε καὶ σωτὴρ ἄριστος, συμπάντων τε θεῶν καὶ ανθρώπων κόσμος, ἡγεμὼν κάλλιστος καί ἄριστος, φ χρὴ ἕπεσθαι πάντα ἄνδρα έφυμνοΰντα καλῶς, ῴδῆς μετἐχοντα ἣν ᾴδει θέλγων πάντων θεῶν τε καὶ ανθρώπων νόημα.
Οὗτος, ἔφη, ὁ παρ’ ἐμοῦ λόγος, ὦ Φαῖδρε, τῷ θεῷ ἀνακείσθω, τὰ μὲν παιδιᾶς, τὰ δὲ σπουδής μετρίας, καθ’ ὅσον ἐγὼ δύναμαι, μετἐχων 198 Εἰπόντος δὲ τοῦ Ἀγάθωνος πάντας έφη 6 ’Αριστόδημος άναθορυβήσαι τοὺς παρόντος3 ως πρεπόντως τοῦ νεανίσκου είρηκότος καί αὑτῷ καὶ τω θεῷ. τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη εἰπεῖν βλέψαντα εἰς τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον, Ἀρά σοι δοκῶ, φάναι, ὦ παῖ Ἀκουμενοῦ, ἀδεὲς πάλαι δέος δεδιἐναι, ἀλλ’ οὐ μαντικῶς ἃ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον εἰπεῖν, ὅτι Ἀγάθων θαυμαστῶς ἐροῖ, ἐγὼ δ’ ἀπορήσοιμι,
Τὸ μὲν έτερον, φάναι τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον, μαντικῶς Β μοι δοκεῖς εἰρηκέναι, ὅτι Ἀγάθων εὖ ἐρεῖ* τὸ δὲ σὲ ἀπορήσειν, οὐκ οἶμαι.
1 ἀγανός Usen.: &ya$6s mss. : ἀγαόοῖς Stob.
2 πότφ Bury: πόὅφ mss.
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He it is who casts alienation out, draws intimacy in ; he brings us together in such friendly gatherings as the present; at feasts and dances and oblations he makes himself our leader; politeness contriving* moroseness outdriving ; kind giver of amity, giving no enmity; gracious, superb; a marvel to the wise, a delight to the gods; coveted of such as share him not, treasured of such as good share have got; father of luxury, tenderness, elegance, graces and longing and yearning; careful of the good, careless of the bad; in toil and fear, in drink and discourse, our trustiest helmsman, boatswain, champion, deliverer; ornament of all gods and men; leader fairest and best, whom every one should follow, joining tunefully in the burthen of his song, wherewith be enchants the thought of every god and man.
“ There, Phaedrus,” he said, “ is the speech I would offer at his shrine: I have done my best to mingle amusement with a decent gravity.”
At the end of Agathon’s speech, as Aristodemus told me, there was tumultuous applause from all present, at hearing the youngster speak in terms so appropriate to himself and to the god. Then Socrates, with a glance at Eryximaehus, said: “ Son of Aeumenus, do you really call it an un-fearful fear that has all this while affiighted me, and myself no prophet in saying just now that Agathon would make a marvellous speech, and I be hard put to it ? ”
“ In one part of your statement, that he would speak finely,” replied Eryximaehus, “ I think yon were a true prophet; but as to your being hard put to it, I do not agree.”
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Καὶ πῶς, ὦ μακάριε, εἰπεῖν τὸν Σωκράτη, οὐ μέλλω ἀπορεῖν καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ ἄλλος ὁστισοῦν, μέλ-λων λέξειν μετὰ καλὸν οὕτω καὶ παντοδαπὸν λόγον ρηθέντα; καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα οὐχ ὁμοίως μὲν θαυμαστά· τὸ δ’ ἐπὶ τελευτῆς τοῦ κάλλους των ονομάτων καί ρημάτων τις οὐκ αν ἐξεπλάγη ἀκούων; ἐπεὶ ἔγωγε ἐνθυμούμενος, ὅτι αντος οὐχ οἷός τ’ ἔπομαι οὐδ’ O ἐγγὺς τούτων οὐδὲν καλόν εἰπεῖν, υπ9 αἰσχύνης ολίγου ἀποδρὰς ῴχόμην, εἴ πῃ εἶχον, καὶ γάρ με Γοργίου ὁ λόγος ἀνεμίμνησκεν, ὥστε ἀτεχνῶς τὸ τοῦ *Ομηρον ἐπεπόνθη* ἐφοβούμην μή μοι τελευτῶν ὁ Ἀγάθων Γοργίου κεφάλὴν δεινοῦ λέγειν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ἐπὶ τὸν ἐμὸν λόγον πέμψας αὐτόν με λίθον τῇ αφωνία ποιήσειε. καὶ ἐνε-νόησα τότε ἄρα καταγέλαστος ὥν, ἡνίκα ὑμῖν ώμολόγουν ἐν τῷ μέρει μεθ’ υμών ἐγκωμιάσεσθαι D τὸν ’Έρωτα καί ἔφην εἶναι δεινὸς τὰ ἐρωτικὸς οὐδὲν εἰδὼς ἄρα τοῦ πράγματος, ὡς ἔδει ἐγκωμιά-ζειν ὁτιοῦν. ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ὑπ’ ἀβελτερίας ᾤμην δεῖν τάληθή λέγειν περὶ ἑκάστου τοῦ ἐγκωμιαζο-μἐνου, καὶ τούτο μὲν ὑπάρχειν, ἐξ αυτών δὲ τούτων τὰ κάλλιστα ἐκλεγομένους ὡς εὐπρεπέστατα τιθέ-ναι* καὶ πάνυ δὴ μέγα ἐφρόνουν ὡς εὖ ἐρῶν, ὡς εἰδὼς τὴν ἀλήθειαν [τοῦ ἐπαινεῖν ὁτιοῦν].1 τὸ δὲ ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐ τοῦτο ἧν τὸ καλώς ἐπαινεῖν E ὁτιοῦν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ὡς μέγιστα άνατιθέναι τω πράγματι καί ὡς κάλλιστα, ἐάν τε ἦ όντως ίχοντα ἐάν 1 του . . ότιουν sed. Badham.
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•‘ But surely, my good sir,” said Socrates, “ I am bound to be hard put, I or anyone else in the world who should have to speak after such a fine assortment of eloquence. The greater part of it was not so very astounding; but when we drew towards the close, the beauty of the words and phrases could not but take one’s breath away. For myself, indeed, I was so conscious that I should fad to say anything half as fine, that for very shame I was on the point of slinking away, had I had any chance. For his speech so reminded me of Gorgias that I was exactly in the plight described by Homer:1 I feared that Agathon in his final phrases would confront me with the eloquent Gorgias* head, and by opposing his speech to mine would tum me thus dumbfounded into stone. And so in that moment I realized what a ridiculous fool I was to fall in with your proposal that I should take my tum in jour eulogies of Love, and to call myself an expert in love-matters, when really I was ignorant of the method in which eulogies ought to be made at all. For I was such a silly wretch as to think that one ought m each case to 'speak the truth about the person eulogized ; on this assumption I hoped we might pick out the fairest of the facts and set these forth in their comeliest guise. I was quite elated with the notion of what a fine speech I should make, for I felt that^ JLknCT -the. truth. But now, it appears that this is not what is meant by a good speech of praise; which is rather an ascription of all the highest and fairest qualities, whether the case be
1 Od. xi. 632, where Odysseus is sore afraid that Persephone will send up the Gorgon’s head among the crowd of ghosts from Hades. Agathon has just displayed his addiction to the elegant rhetoric of Gorgias.
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τε μή· εἰ δὲ ψευδῆ, οὐδὲν ἄρ’ ἧν πράγμα προὐρ-ρήθη γάρ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὅπως έκαστος ἡμῶν τὸν "Ερωτα ἐγκωμιάζειν δόξει,1 οὐχ ὅπως ἐγκωμιάσεται. διὰ ταῦτα δή, οἶμαι, πάντα λόγον κινοῦντες ἀνα-τίθετε τῷ Ἕρωτι, καί φάτε αὐτὸν τοιοῦτόν τε εἶναι καὶ τοσούτων αἴτιον, ὅπως ἂν φαίνηται ὡς 199 κάλλιστος καὶ ἄριστος, δῆλον ὅτι τοῖς μὴ γίγνω-σκουσιν—οὐ γάρ που τοῖς γε εἰδόσι—καὶ κάλῶς γ’ ἔχει καὶ σεμνῶς ὁ ἔπαινος, ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἤδη τὸν τρόπον τον έπαινον, οὐδ’ εἰδὼς ὑμῖν ὡμολόγησα καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ μέρει ἐπαινέσεσθαι. ἡ γλῶσσα οὖν ὑπέσχετο, ἡ δὲ φρὴν οὔ* χαιρέτω δή. οὐ γὰρ ἔτι ἐγκωμιάζω τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ον γὰρ Β ἂν δυναίμην οὐ μέντοι ἀλλὰ τά γε αληθή, εἰ βου-λεσθε, ἐθέλω εἰπεῖν κατ’ ἐμαυτὸν, οὐ πρὸς τοὺς ὑμετέρους λόγους, ἵνα μὴ γέλωτα ὄφλω. ὅρα οὖν, ὦ Φαῖδρε, εἴ τι καὶ τοιούτου λόγον δέη, περί *Ἐρωτος τἀληθῆ λεγάμενα άκονειν, ὀνόμασι δὲ καὶ θέσει ρημάτων τοιαύτῃ ὁποία δὴ ἄν τις τύχη ἐπελθοῦσα.
Τὸν οὖν Φαῖδρον ἔφη καὶ τοὺς άλλους κελεύειν λέγειν, δπη αντος οϊοιτο δεῖν εἰπεῖν, ταύτῃ.
Ἕτι τοίνυν, φάναι, ὦ Φαῖδρε, πάρες μοι Ἀγά-θωνα σμίκρ’ ἄττα ἐρέσθαι, ἵνα ἀνομολογησά-μενος παρ’ αὐτοῦ οὕτως ἤδη λέγω.
C Ἀλλὰ παρίημι, φάναι τὸν Φαῖδρον, ἀλλ’ ἐρώτα, μετὰ ταῦτα δὴ τὸν Σωκράτη ἔφη ἐνθἐνδε ποθὲν ἄρξασθ αι.
1 ὅό£ει Steph.: ὅ% mss.
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so or not; it is really no matter if they are untrue. Our arrangement, it seems, was that each should appear to eulogize Love, not that he should make a real eulogy. Hence it is, sirs, I suppose, that you muster every kind of phrase for your tribute to Love, declaring such and such to be his character and influence, in order to present him in the best and fairest light; successfully, of course, before those who do not know him, though it must be otherwise before those who do; your praise has such a fine impressive air f No, I find I was quite mistaken as to the method required; it was in ignorance that I agreed to take my turn in the round of praising. * The tongue,’ you see, undertook, ‘ the mind ’ did not;1 so good-bye to my bond, I am not to be called upon now as an eulogist in your sense; for such I cannot be. Nevertheless I am ready, if you like, to speak the mere truth in my own way; not to rival your discourses, and so be your laughing-stock. Decide then, Phaedrus, whether you have any need of such a speech besides, and would like to hear the truth told about Love in whatsoever style of terms and phrases may chance to occur by the way.”
So Phaedrus and the others bade him speak, just m any manner he himself should think fit.
“ Then allow me further, Phaedrus, to put some little questions to Agathon, so as to secure his agreement before I begin my speech.”
“ You have my leave,” said Phaedrus ; “ so ask him.” After that, my friend told me, Socrates started off in this sort of way :
1 Eurip, Ihppol. 612 “ The tongue hath sworn; the mind is yet unsworn.”
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Καὶ μήν, ὦ φιλε Ἀγάθων, καλῶς μοι ἔδοξας καθηγήσασθαι τοῦ λόγου, λέγων ὅτι πρώτον μὲν δέοι αὐτὸν ἐπιδεῖξαι οποιός τις ἐστιν ὁ ’Ἕρως, ύστερον δὲ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ, ταύτην τὴν αρχήν πάνυ ἄγαμαι, ἴθι οὖν μοι π€ρϊ ’Έρωτος, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τἆλλα κάλῶς καὶ μεγάλοπρεπῶς διῆλθες οἷός D ἐστι, καὶ τόδε εἰπὲ* πότερόν ἐστ ιτοιοῦτος οἷος εἶναι τινος ὁ ’Ἕρως ἔρως, ἢ οὐδενός; ἐρωτῶ δ οὐκ εἰ μητρός τινος ἢ πατρός ἐστι—γελοῖον γὰρ ἂν εἴη τὸ ἐρώτημα, εἰ ’Ἕρως ἐστὶν ἔρως μήτρας ἢ πατρός—ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ αὐτὸ τούτο πατάρα ἡρώτων, ἆρα ὁ πατήρ ἐστι πατήρ τινος ἢ οὔ; εἶπες αν δήπου μοι, εἰ άβουλου κάλῶς ἀπο-κρίνασθαι, ὅτι ἔστιν υἱέος γε ἢ θυγατρὸς ὁ πατήρ πατήρ· ἢ οὔ;
Πάνυ γε, φάναι τὸν Ἀγάθωνα.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡ μήτηρ ωσαύτως; Ὀμολογεῖσθαι καὶ τοῦτο.
E Ἕτι τοίνυν, εἰπεῖν τὸν Σωκράτη, ἀπόκριναι ὀλίγῳ πλείω, ἵνα μάλλον καταμάθῃς ὃ βούλομαι. εἰ γὰρ ἐροίμην, τί δέ; ἀδελφὸς, αὐτὸ τοῦθ’ ὅπερ ἔστιν, ἔστι τινὺς ἀδελφὸς ἢ οὔ, Φάναι εἶναι.
Οὐκοῦν ἀδελφοῦ ἣ αδελφῆς; Ὀμολογεῖν.
Πειρῶ δή, φάναι, καὶ τὸν ἔρωτα εἰπεῖν. ὁ Ἕρως ἔρως ἐστιν οὐδενὸς ἢ τινός;
200	Πάνυ μὲν οὖν ἔστιν
Τοῦτο μὲν τοίνυν, εἰπεῖν τὸν 'Σωκράτη, φύλαξον παρά σαυτῷ μεμνημἐνος ὅτου· τοσόνδε δὲ εἰπὲ, πότερον ὁ Ἕρως ἐκείνου, οὖ ἔστιν ἔρως, ἐπιθυμεῖ αὐτοῦ ἢ οὔ;
Πάνυ γε, φάναι.
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“ I must say, my dear Agathon, you gave your speech an excellent introduction, by stating that your duty was first to display the chaiacter of Love, and then to treat of his acts. Those opening words I thoroughly admire. So come now, complete your beautiful and magnificent description of Love, and tell me this : Are we so to view his character as to take Love to be love of some object, or of none ? My question is not whether he is love of a mother or a lather—how absurd it would be to ask whether Love is love of mother or father!—but as though I were asking about our notion of ‘ father,’ whether one s father is a father of somebody or not. Surely you would say, if you cared to give the proper answer, that the father is father of son or of daughter, would you not ? ”
“Yes, of course,” said Agathon.
“ And you would say the same of the mother ? ” He agreed to this too.
“ Then will you give me just a few more answers,” said Socrates, “ so that you may the better grasp my meaning * Suppose I were to ask you, 4 Well now, a brother, viewed in the abstract, is he brother of somebody or not > ’ ”
“ He is,” said Agathon.
“ That is, of brother or of sister ? ” He agreed “ Now try and tell me about Love is he a love of nothing or of something > ”
“ Of something, to be sure.”
“ Now then,” said Socrates, “ keep carefully in mind what is the object of Love, and only tell me whether he desires the particular thing that is his object.”
“ Yes, to be sure,” he replied.
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Πότερον ἔχων αὐτὸ οὖ ἐπιθυμεῖ τε καὶ ἐρᾴ, εἶτα ἐπιθυμεῖ τε καὶ ἐρᾴ, ἢ οὐκ ἔχων;
Οὐκ ἔχων, ὡς τὸ εἰκός γε, φάναι.
Σκόπει δή, εἰπεῖν τὸν Σωκράτη, ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰκότος Β εἰ ανάγκη ούτως, τὸ ἐπιθυμοῦν ἐπιθυμεῖν οὖ ἐνδεές ἐστιν, ἢ μὴ ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἐὰν μὴ ἐνδεὲς ἦ; ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ θαυμαστῶς δοκεῖ, ὦ Ἀγάθων, ὡς ανάγκη εἶναι· σοὶ δὲ πῶς;
Κἀμοί, φάναι, δοκεῖ.
Καλῶς λέγεις, ἆρ’ οὖν βούλοιτ’ ᾴν τις μέγας ὧν μέγας εἶναι, ἢ ἰσχυρὸς ῶν Ισχυρός;
Ἀδύνατον ἐκ τῶν ὡμολογημἐνων.
Οὐ γάρ που ἐνδεὴς ἂν εἴη τούτων ὅ γε ὥν.
Ἀληθῆ λέγεις.
Εἰ γὰρ καὶ ἰσχυρὸς ών βούλοιτο ἰσχυρὸς είναι, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, καὶ ταχὺς ῶν ταχύς, καὶ ὑγιὴς ὥν ὑγιὴς—ἴσως γὰρ ἄν τις ταῦτα οἰηθείη C καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτ α, τοὺς οντος τε τοιούτους καὶ ἔχοντας ταῦτα τοὐτων ἅπερ ἔχουσι καὶ ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἵν’ οὖν μὴ ἐξαπατηθῶμεν, τούτου ἕνεκα λέγω—τούτοις γάρ, ὦ Ἀγάθων, εἰ ἐννοεῖς,, ἔχειν μὲν ἕκαστα τούτων ἐν τῷ παρόντι ανάγκη α ἔχουσιν, ἐάν τε βούλωνται ἐάν τε μή, καὶ τούτου γε δήπου τίς ἂν ἐπιθυμήσειεν; ἀλλ’ ὅταν τις λέγῃ ὅτι ἐγὼ ὑγιαίνων βούλομαι και ὑγιαίνειν, καὶ πλουτῶν βούλομαι καὶ πλουτεῖν, καὶ ἐπιθυμῶ αυτών τούτων α ἔχω, εἴποιμεν ἀν αὐτῷ ὅτι οὐ, D ὦ ἄνθρωπε, πλοῦτον κεκτημἐνος καὶ ὑγίειαν καὶ ἰσχὺν βούλει καὶ εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον ταῦτα κεκτῆσθαι, ἐπεὶ ἐν τῷ γε νῦν παρόντι, εἴτε βούλει εἴτε μή, ἔχεις· σκόπει οὖν, ὅταν τοῦτο λέγῃς, ὅτι ἐπιθυμῶ τῶν παρόντων, εἰ ἄλλο τι λέγεις ἢ τόδε,
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“ Has he or has he not the object of his desire^ and love when he desires and loves it ? ”
“ He does not have it, most likely,” he said.
“ Not as a likelihood,” said Socrates, “ but as a necessity, consider if the desiring subject must have desire for something it lacks, and again, no* desire if it has no lack. I at least, Agathon, am perfectly sure it is a necessity. How does it strike you?”
“ I am sure of it also,” said he.
“ Very good. Now could a tall man wish to be tall, or a strong man to be strong ? ”
“ By what has been admitted, this is impossible.”
“ Since, I suppose, the man in each case would not be lacking the quality mentioned.”
“ True.”
“ For if, being strong, he should wish to be strong,” said Socrates, “ or being swift:, to be swift, or being healthy, to be healthy,—since we are apt to suppose in these and all such cases that men of this or that sort, possessing these qualities, do also desire what they have already : I put this in, to prevent any misconception; these men, Agathon, i£ you consider, are bound to have at the very moment each thing that they have whether they wish it or not; and how, I ask, is a man going to desire that ? No, when a person says, 41 being healthy, want to be healthy ; being rich, I want to be nch ; I desire the very things that I have’—we shall tell him,
‘ My good str, riches you possess, and health and strength, which you would like to possess in the future also: for the time now present you have them whether you would or no. When you say— I desire these present things—we suggest you are
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ὅτι βούλομαι τὰ νῦν παρόντα καὶ εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον παρεῖναι* ἄλλο τι ὁμολογοῖ ἄν, Συμφάναι ἔφη τὸν Ἀγάθωνα.
Εἰπεῖν δὴ τὸν Σωκράτη, Οὐκοῦν τοῦτό γ’ ἐστὶν ἐκείνου ἐρᾶν, ὃ οὔπω έτοιμον αὐτῷ ἐστὶν οὐδὲ ἔχει, τὸ εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον ταῦτα εἶναι αὐτῷ σῳζόμενα καὶ ἀεὶ1 παρόντα,
Πάνυ γε, φάναι.
E Καὶ οὗτος ἄρα καὶ ἄλλος πᾶς ὁ ἐπιθυμῶν τοῦ μὴ ἑτοίμου ἐπιθυμεῖ καὶ τοῦ μὴ παρόντος, καὶ ὃ μὴ ἔχει καὶ ὃ μὴ ἔστιν αὐτὸς καὶ ου ἐνδεὴς ἐστι, τοιαῦτ’ ἄττα ἐστὶν ὦν ἡ ἐπιθυμία τε καὶ ὁ ἔρως ἐστίν;
Πάνυ γ’, εἰπεῖν.
*Ίθι δή, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, ἀνομολογησώμεθα τὰ εἰρημένα. ἄλλο τι ἔστιν ὁ Ἕρως πρῶτον μὲν τινῶν, ἔπειτα τούτων ὧν ἂν ἔνδεια παρῇ αὐτῷ;
Ναί, φάναι.
201	Ἐπὶ δὴ τούτοις ἀναμνήσθητι τίνων ἔφησθα ἐν τῷ λόγῳ εἶναι τὸν ’Έρωτα* εἰ δὲ βούλει, ἐγώ σε ἀναμνήσω. οἶμαι γάρ σε οὑτωσί πως εἰπεῖν, ὅτι τοῖς θεοῖς κατεσκευάσθη τὰ πράγματα δι’ 'έρωτα καλών αισχρών γάρ ον κ εἴη ἔρως. οὐχ οὑτωσί πως έλεγες;
Εἶπον γάρ, φάναι τον Ἀγάθωνα.
Καὶ ἐπιεικῶς γε λέγεις, ω ἑταῖρε, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη· καὶ εἰ τούτο όντως ἔχει, ἄλλο τι ὁ Ἕρως κάλλους αν εἴη ἔρως, αίσχους δ’ ον; Ὀμο-λόγει.
Β Οὐκοῦν ὡμολόγηται, οὖ ἐνδεής ἐστι καὶ μὴ ἔχει, τούτου ἐρᾶν;
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merely saying—I wish these things now present to he present also in the future. Would he not admit our point ? ” To this Agathon assented.
“ And so,” continued Socrates, “ a man may be said to love a thing not yet provided or possessed, when he would have the presence of certain things secured to him for ever in the future.”
“ Certainly,” he said.
“ Then such a person, and in general all who feel desire, feel it for what is not provided or present; for something they have not or are not or lack ; and that sort of thing is the object of desire and love ? ”
“ Assuredly/’ he said.
“ Now then,” said Socrates, “ let us agree to what we have so far concluded. First, is not Lovef directed to certain things ; of which, in the second! place, he has a want * ”
“ Yes,” he said.
“ Then, granting this, recollect what things you named in our discussion as the objects of Love : if yoif like, I will remind you. What you said, I believe, was to the effect that the gods contrived the world from a love of beautiful things, for of ugly there was no love. Did you not say something of the sort * ”
“ Yes, I did/’ said Agathon.
“ And quite properly, my friend,” said Socrates “ then, such being the case, must not Love be only \ love of beauty, and not of ugliness ? ” He assented.
“ Well then, we have agreed that he loves what he lacks and has not ? ”
PLATO
Ναί, εἰπεῖν.
Ἐνδεὴς ἄρ’ ἐστὶ καὶ οὐκ ἔχει ὁ Ἕρως κάλλος.
Ανάγκη, φάναι.
Τί δέ; τὸ ἐνδεὲς κάλλους καί μηδαμῆ κεκτη-μἐνον κάλλος ἆρα λέγεις οὐ καλόν εἶναι;
Οὐ δῆτα.
Ἕτι οὖν ὁμολογεῖς ’Έρωτα καλόν εἶναι, εἰ ταῦτα όντως ἔχει;
Καὶ τὸν Ἀγάθωνα εἰπεῖν Κινδυνεύω, ὧ Σώκρατες, οὐδὲν εἰδἐναι ὦν τότε εἶπον.
C Καὶ μην καλώς γε εἶπες, φάναι, ὦ Ἀγάθων. ἀλλὰ σμικρὸν ἔτι εἰπέ* τἀγαθὰ οὐ καὶ καλὰ δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι;
Ἕμοιγε.
Εἰ ἄρα ὁ Ἕρως τῶν καλών ἐνδεὴς ἐστι, τὰ δὲ ἀγαθὰ καλὰ, κἂν τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἐνδεὴς εἴη.
Ἐγώ, φάναι, ὦ Σώκρατες, σοὶ οὐκ ἂν δυναίμην ἀντιλέγειν, ἀλλ’ οὕτως ἐχέτω ὡς οὐ λέγεις.
Οὐ μὲν οὖν τῇ άληθείᾳ, φάναι, ὧ φιλὁύμενε D Ἀγάθων, δύνασαι ἀντιλέγειν, ἐπεὶ Σωκράτει γε οὐδὲν χαλεπόν.
Καὶ σὲ μἐν γε ἤδη ἐάσω* τὸν δὲ λόγον τὸν περὶ τοῦ "Ερωτος, ὅν ποτ’ ἤκουσα γυναικὸς Μαντινικῆς Διοτίμας, ἢ ταῦτά τε σοφὴ ἧν καὶ ἄλλα πολλὸς καὶ Ἀθηναίοις ποτὲ θυσαμἐνοις πρὸ τοῦ λοιμού δέκα ἔτη αναβολήν ἐποίησε τῆς νόσον, η δὴ και ἐμὲ τὰ ερωτικά ἐδίδαξεν—ὃν οὖν εκείνη ἔλεγε λόγον, πειράσομαι ὑμῖν διελθεῖν ἐκ τῶν 172
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w Yes/* he replied.
“ And what Love lacks and has not is beauty ? ”
“ That needs must be,” he said.
“Well now, will yon saj that what lacks beauty,» and m no wise possesses it, is beautiful ? **
“ Surely not.”
“ So can you still allow Love to be beautiful, if this is the case ? ”
Whereupon Agathon said, “ I greatly fear, Socrates, I knew nothing of what I was talking about.”
“ Ah, your words were beautiful enough, Agathon ; but pray give me one or two more: you hold, do you not, that good things are beautiful ? ”
“ I do.”
“ Then if Love lacks beautiful things, and good things are beautiful, he must lack good things too.”
“ I see no means, Socrates, of contradicting you,” he replied; “ let it be as you say.”
“ No, it is Truth, my lovable Agathon, whom you cannot contradict; Socrates you easily may.”
*	The Speech of Socrates
“ And now I shall let you alone, and proceed with the discourse upon Love which I heard one day from a Mantinean woman named Diotima:1 in this subject she was skilled, and in many others too ; for once, by bidding the Athenians offer sacrifices ten years before the plague, she procured them so much delay in the advent of the sickness. Well, I also had my lesson from her in love-matters; so now I will try and follow up the points on which
1 These names suggest a connexion respectively with prophecy and with the favour of Heaven.
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ὡμολογημένων ἐμοὶ καὶ ’Αγάθωνι, αὐτὸς ἐπ’ ἐμαυτοῦ, ὅπως ἂν δύνωμαι. δεῖ δή, ὦ Ἀγάθων, E ὥσπερ οὐ διηγήσω, διελθεῖν αὐτὸν πρῶτον, τίς ἐστιν ὁ Ἕρως καὶ ποῖός τις, ἔπειτα τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ δοκεῖ οὖν μοι ῥᾴστον εἶναι οὐτω διελθεῖν, ὥς ποτέ με ἡ ξἕνη ἄνακρίνονσα διῄει. σχεδὸν γάρ τι καὶ ἐγὼ πρὸς αυτήν ἕτερα τοιαῦτα ἔλεγον, οἷάπερ νῦν πρὸς ἐμὲ Ἀγάθων, ὡς εἴη ὁ ’Ἕρως μέγας θεὸς, εἴη δὲ τῶν καλών ἤλεγχε δή με τούτοις τοῖς λόγοις οἷσπερ ἐγὼ τοῦτον, ὡς οὔτε καλὸς εἴη κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν λόγον οὔτε ἀγαθός.
Καὶ ἐγώ, Πῶς λέγεις, ἔφην, ὦ Διοτίμα; αἰσχρὸς ἄρα ὁ Ἕρως ἐστὶ καὶ κακός;
Καὶ ἥ, Οὐκ εὐφημήσεις; ἔφη* ἢ οἴει, ὅ τι ἂν μὴ καλὸν ἦ, ἀναγκαῖον αὐτὸ εἶναι αισχρόν;
202	Μάλιστά γε.
*Η καὶ ἂν μὴ σοφόν, ἀμαθές, ἢ οὐκ ήσθησαι ὅτι ἔστι τι μεταξύ σοφίας καὶ ἀμαθίας;
Τί τούτο;
Τὸ ὀρθὰ δοξάζειν καὶ ἄνευ τοῦ ἔχειν λόγον δοῦ-ναι οὐκ οἶσθ’, ἐφη, ὅτι οὔτε ἐπίστασθαί ἐστιν αλογον γὰρ πρᾶγμα πῶς ἂν εἴη επιστήμη; ούτε ἀμαθία· τὸ γὰρ τοῦ ὄντος τυγχάνον πῶς ἂν εἴη ἀμαθία; εστι δὲ δήπου τοιοῦτον ἡ ορθή δόξα, μεταξύ φρονήσεως και ἀμαθίας.
Ἀληθῆ, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, λέγεις.
Β Μὴ τοίνυν ανάγκαζε ο μὴ καλόν ἐστιν αισχρόν 174
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Agathon and I have just agreed by narrating to yon all on my own account, as well as I am able, the speech she delivered to me So first, Agathon,
I must unfold, in your manner of exposition, who and what sort of being is Love, and then I shall tell of his works. The readiest way, I think, will be to give my description that form of question and answer which the stranger woman used for hers that day. For I spoke to her in much the same terms as Agathon addressed just now to me, saying Love was a great god, and was of beautiful things ; and she refuted me with the very arguments I have brought against our young friend, showing that by my account that god was neither beautiful nor good.
“ 4 How do you mean, Diotima? ’ said I; ‘is Love then ugly and bad ? ’
“ * Peace, for shame ! ’ she replied : ‘ or do you imagine that whatever is not beautiful must needs be ugly ? ’
“ * To be sure I do.’
“ ‘ And what is not skilled, ignorant ? Have you not observed that there is something halfway between skill and ignorance ? ’
“ 1 What is that ? ’
“ * You know, of course, that to have correct* opinion, if you can give no reason for it, is neither full knowledge—how can an unreasoned thing be knowledge ?—nor yet ignorance; for what hits or „ the truth cannot be ignorance. So correct opinion,
I take it, is just in that position, between under* standing and ignorance.’
66 ‘ Quite true,’ I said.
Then do not compel what is not beautiful to be
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εἶναι, μηδὲ ὃ μὴ ἀγαθὸν, κακόν. οὐτω δὲ καὶ τὸν ’Έρωτα ἐπειδὴ αὐτὸς ὁμολογεῖς μὴ εἶναι αγαθόν μηδὲ καλὸν, μηδὲν τι μάλλον οἴου δεῖν αὐτὸν αἰσχρὸν καὶ κακόν εἶναι, ἀλλά τι μεταξύ, ἔφη, τούτοιν.
Καὶ μην, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὁμολογεῖταί γε παρὰ πάντων μέγας θεὸς εἶναι.
Τῶν μὴ εἰδότων, ἔφη, πάντων λέγεις, ἢ καὶ τῶν εἰδότων;
Συμπάντων μὲν οὖν.
C Καὶ ἢ γελάσασα, Καὶ πῶς ἄν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁμολογοῖτο μέγας θεὸς είναι παρὰ τούτων, οι φασιν αὐτὸν οὐδὲ θεὸν εἶναι;
Τινες οὗτοι; ἧν δ’ ἐγώ.^
Εἷς μεν, ἔφη, οὐ, μία δ’ ἐγώ.
Κἀγὼ εἶπον, Πῶς τοῦτο, ἔφην, λέγεις;
Καὶ ἥ, Ῥᾳδίως, ἔφη. λέγε γάρ μοι, οὐ πάντας θεοὺς φῃς εὐδαίμονας εἶναι καὶ καλούς; ἢ τολ-μήσαις ἄν τινα μὴ φάναι καλόν τε καὶ εὐδαίμονα θεῶν εἶναι;
Μὰ ΔΓ οὐκ ἔγωγ*, ἔφην.
Εὐδαίμονας δὲ δὴ λέγεις οὐ τοὺς τάγαθά καί τα καλά κβκτημένονς;
D Πάνυ γε.
Ἀλλὰ μψ *Έρωτά γε ὡμολόγηκας δι’ ένδειαν τῶν αγαθών και καλών ἐπιθυμεῖν αὐτῶν τούτων ὧν ἐνδεής ἐστιν.
Ὀμολόγηκα γάρ.	^
Πῶς ἂν οὖν θεὸς εἴη ὅ γε τῶν καλών και αγαθών
ἄμοιρος;
Οὐδαμῶς, ὥς γ* ἔοικεν.	t
Ὀρὰς οὖν, ἔφη, ὅτι καὶ οὐ ’Έρωτα οὐ θεόν
νομίζεις;
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ugly,’ she said, ‘ or what is not good to be bad. Likewise of Love, when you find yourself admitting that he is not good nor beautiful, do not therefore suppose he must be ugly and bad. but something betwixt the two.’
“ * And what of the notion/ I asked, 4 to which every one agrees, that he is a great god ? ’
“ ‘ Every one ? People who do not know,’ she lejoined, ‘ or those who know also 5 ’
“ c I mean everybody in the world.’
“ At this she laughed and said, * But how, Socrates, can those agree that he is a great god who say he is no god at all? ’
“ * What persons are they ? * I asked.
“ * You are one,’ she replied,4 and I am another.’
“ * How do you make that out ? ’ I said.
Easily,’ said she; ‘ tell me, do you not say that all gods are happy and beautiful ? Or will you dare to deny that any god is beautiful and happy * *
“ * Bless me * ’ I exclaimed, * not I.’
And do you not call those happy who possess good and beautiful things ? ’
“ ; Certainly I do.’
But you have admitted that Love, from lack of good and beautiful things, desires these very things that he lacks.’
“ ‘ Yes, I have.’
How then can he be a god, if he is devoid of things beautiful and good ? ’
“ 4 By no means, it appears.’
“ ‘ So you see,’ she said, * you are a person who does not consider Love to be a god.’
νοίι ν
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Τί οὖν ἄν, ἔφην, εἴη ὁ Ἕρως; θνητός;
Ἠκιστά γε.
E Ἀλλὰ τί μήν ;
Ὀσπερ τὰ πρότερα ἔφην, μεταξὺ θνητοῦ καὶ αθανάτου.
Τί οὖν, ὦ Διοτίμα;
Δαίμων μέγας, ὦ Σώκρατες· καὶ γὰρ πᾶν τὸ λαιμόν ιον μεταξὺ ἐστι Θεοῦ τε καὶ θνητόν.
Ιινα, ην ο εγω, δύναμιν εχον,
Ἕρμηνεῦον καὶ διαπορθμεῦον θεοῖς τὰ παρ’ ανθρώπων καί ανθρώπους τὰ παρὰ θεῶν, τῶν μὲν τὰς δεήσεις καὶ θυσίας, τῶν δὲ τὰς ἐπιτάξεις τε καὶ ἀμοιβὰς [τῶν θυσιῶν],1 ἐν μέσῳ δὲ ον αμφοτόρων συμπληρόω ὥστε τὸ πᾶν αὐτὸ αὑτῷ συνδεδέ-σθαι διὰ τούτου καὶ ἡ μαντική πάσα χωρεῖ καὶ ἡ τῶν ἱερέων τέχνη των τε περὶ τὰς θυσίας καί 203 τὰς τελετὰς καὶ τὰς ἐπῳδὰς καὶ τὴν μαντείαν πάσαν καλ γοητείαν, θεὸς δὲ άνθρώπω ου μίγνυ-ται, ἀλλὰ διὰ τούτου πάσα ἐστιν ἡ ομιλία και ή δι ἄλεκτος θεοῖς πρὸς ανθρώπους <καΙ προς θεοὺς ἀνθρώποις>,2 καὶ ἐγρηγορόσι καὶ καθευδου,σι* καὶ ὁ μὲν περὶ τὰ τοιαντα σοφός δαιμόνιος ἀνήρ, ὁ *δὲ ἄλλο τι σοφός ῶν ἢ περὶ τέχνας ἢ χειρουργικάς τινὰς βάναυσος. οὗτοι δὴ οἱ δαίμονες πολλοί και παν-τοδαποί εἰσιν, εἷς δὲ τούτων ἐστὶ καὶ ὁ Ἕρως
Πατρὸς δέ, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, τινος ἐστὶ καὶ μητρός;
Β Μακρότερον μεν, ἔφη, διηγήσασθαι* ὅμως δέ σοι ἐρῶ. ὅτε γὰρ ἐγένετο ἡ *Αφροδίτη, εἱστιῶντο οἱ θεοί, οἴ τε ἄλλοι καὶ ὁ τῆς Μήτιδος υἱὸς Πόρος. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐδείπνησαν, προσαιτήσουσα οἷον δὴ
1 των θυσιών om. Pollux, sed. Schanz.
2 <κα2 πρός ὅεοι)ς άνθρώποι$> Wolf.
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“ * What then,’ I asked, * can Love be ? A mortal ? ’
“ * Anything but that.*
“ * Well what ? ’
“ ‘ As I previously suggested, between a mortal and an immortal.’
“ ‘ And what is that, Diotima ? ’
“Ἀ great spirit, Socrates : for the whole of the spiritual1 is between divine and mortal.’
“ ‘ Possessing what power ? ’ I asked “ ‘ Interpreting and transporting human things ι to the gods and divine things to men; entreaties ’ and sacrifices from below, and ordinances and * requitals from above: being midway between, it makes each to supplement the other, so that the whole is combined in one. Through it are conveyed! all divination and priestcraft concerning sacrifice and ritual and incantations, and all soothsaying and sorcery. God with man does not mingle :j but the spiritual is the means of all society and converse of men with gods and of gods with men, whether waking or asleep. Whosoever has skill in these affairs is a spiritual man; to have it in other matters, as in common arts and crafts, is for the mechanical. Many and multifarious are these spirits, and one of them is Love.’
“ ‘ From what father and mother sprung ? ’ I asked.
“ * That is rather a long story,’ she replied ; ‘ but still, I will tell it you. When Aphrodite was bom, the gods made a great feast, and among the company was Resource the son of Cunning. And when they had banqueted there came Poverty abegging, as
1 Δαίμονες and τό δαιμόνων represent the mysterious agencies and influences by which the gods communicate with mortals.
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εὐωχίας οὕσης άφίκετο ἡ Πενία, καὶ ἦν περὶ τὰς θύρας, ὁ οὖν Πόρος μεθυσθεὶς τοῦ νέκταρος, οἶνος γὰρ οὔπω ἦν, εἰς τὸν τοῦ Διὸς κήπον εἰσελθὼν βεβαρημένος ηὖδεν. ἡ οὖν Πενία ἐπιβουλεύουσα διὰ τὴν αὑτῆς απορίαν παιδίον ποιήσασθαι ἐκ τοῦ C Πόρου, κατακλίνεταί τε παρ’ αὐτῷ καὶ ἐκύησε τὸν Ἕρωτα. διὸ δὴ καὶ τῆς Ἀφροδίτης ακόλουθος και θεράπων γέγονεν ὁ "Ερως, γεννηθείς εν τοῖς εκείνης γενεθλίοις, καὶ ἅμα φύσει εραστής ὧν περί τὸ καλὸν καὶ τῆς ’Αφροδίτης καλής οὕσης. ἅτε οὖν Πόρου καὶ Πενίας υἱὸς ῶν ὁ Ἕρως ἐν τοιαὐτῃ τύχῃ καθέστηκε. πρώτον μεν πἐνης ἀεί ἐστι, καὶ πολλοῦ δεῖ ἁπάλός τε καὶ καλὸς, οἶον οἱ πολλοί Β οἴονται, ἄλλὰ σκληρὸς καὶ αυχμηρός καί ανυπόδητος και ἄοικος, χαμαιπετὴς ἀεὶ ών καὶ ἄστρωτος, ἐπὶ θύραις καὶ εν ὁδοῖς υπαίθριος κοιμώμενος, την τής μητρός φύσιν ἔχων, ἀεὶ ἐνδείᾳ σύνοικος. κατά δὲ αὖ τὸν πατέρα επίβουλός ἐστι τοῖς κάλοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, ἀνδρεῖος ῶν καὶ ἴτης καὶ σύν-τονος, θηρευτής δεινὸς, ἀεί τινας πλέκων μηχανάς, καὶ φρονήσεως επιθυμητής και πόριμος, φιλο-σοφῶν διὰ παντὸς τοῦ βίου, δεινὸς γόης και φαρ-Ε μακεὺς καὶ σοφιστής· καὶ οὐτε ὡς αθάνατος πε-φυκεν οὔτε ὡς θνητός, ἀλλὰ τοτὲ μεν τής αυτής ημέρας θάλλει τε καί ζῇ, ὅταν εὐπορήσῃ, τοτὲ δὲ αποθνήσκει, πάλιν δὲ ἀναβιώσκεται διὰ τὴν τοῦ πατρός φύσιν, τὸ δὲ ποριζόμενον αεὶ υπεκρει* ώστε ούτε απορεί Ἕρως ποτὲ οὔτε πλουτεῖ, σοφίας τε αὖ και άμαθίας εν μεσω ἐστιν, ἔχει γὰρ ὧδε. θεῶν οὐδεὶς φιλοσοφεί οὐδ* επιθυμεί σοφός
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well she might in an hour of good cheer, and hung about the door. Now Resource, grown tipsy with nectar — for vine as yet there was none — went into the garden of Zeus, and there, overcome with heaviness, slept. Then Poverty, being of herself so resourceless, devised the scheme of having a child by Resource, and lying down by his side she conceived Love. Hence it is that Love from the beginning has been attendant and minister to Aphrodite, since he was begotten on the day of her birth, and is, moreover, by nature a lover bent on beauty since Aphrodite is beautiful. Now, as the son of Resource and Poverty, Love is in a peculiar case. First, he is ever poor, and far from tender or beautiful as most suppose him: rather is he hard and parched, shoeless and homeless; on the bare ground alw ays he lies with no bedding, and takes his rest on doorsteps and waysides m the open air ; true to his mother’s naturj, he ever dwells with want. But he takes after ms father in scheming for all that is beautiful and good; for he is brave, strenuous and high-strung, a famous hunter, always weaving some stratagem ; desirous and competent of wisdom, throughout life ensuing the truth; a master of jugglery, witchcraft, and artful speech. By birth neither immortal nor mortal, in the selfsame day he is flourishing and alive at the hour when he is abounding in resource; at another he is dying, and then reviving again by force of his father’s nature : yet the resources that he gets will ever be ebbing away; so that Love is at no time either resourceless or wealthy, and furthermore, he stands midway betwixt wisdom and ignorance. The position is this : no gods ensue wisdom or desire to be
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204 γενέσθαι· ἔστι γάρ* οὐδ’ εἴ τις ἄλλος σοφός, οὐ φιλοσοφεῖ. οὐδ’ αὖ οἱ ἀμαθεῖς φιλοσοφοῦσιν οὐδ’ ἐπιθυμοῦσι σοφοί γενέσθαι· αὐτὸ γὰρ τοῦτό ἐστι χάλεπὸν ἀμαθία, τὸ μὴ ὄντα καλόν κἀγαθὸν μηδὲ φρόνιμον δοκεῖν αὑτῷ εἶναι ικανόν· οὔκουν ἐπιθυμεῖ ὁ μὴ οἰόμενος ἐνδεὴς εἶναι οὖ αν μὴ οιηται ἐπιδεῖ-σθαι.
Τινες οὖν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὦ Διοτίμα, οἱ φιλοσοφούν-τες, εἰ μήτε οἱ σοφοί μήτε οἱ αμαθείς;
Β Δῆλον, ἔφη, τοῦτό γε ἤδη καὶ παιδί, ὅτι οἱ μεταξύ τούτων ἀμφοτέρων, ὧν αὖ καὶ ὁ Ἕρως. ἔστι γὰρ δὴ τῶν κακίστων ἡ σοφία, Ἕρως δ’ ἐστὶν ἔρως περὶ τὸ καλόν, ὥστε ἀναγκαῖον "Ερωτα φιλόσοφον εἶναι, φιλόσοφον δὲ ὄντα μεταξύ εἶναι σοφού και αμαθούς. αἰτία δ* αὐτῷ καὶ τούτων ἡ γἐνεσις* πατρός μεν γὰρ σοφού ἐστι καὶ εύπορου^ μητρός δὲ οὐ σοφής και απόρου. ἡ μεν οὖν φύσις τού Δαίμονος, ω φίλε Σώκρατες, αὕτη* ὃν δὲ οὐ ῴήθης Ἕρωτα
C εἶναι, θαυμαστόν οὐδὲν ἔπαθες. ᾤήθης δέ, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ τεκμαιρομένγι εξ ὧν οὐ λέγεις, τό ερώ-μενον Ἕρωτα εἶναι, οὐ τὸ ἐρῶν. διὰ ταῦτα σοι, οἶμαι, πάγκαλος εφαίνετο ο Ἕρως. καὶ γαρ εστι τὸ ἐραστὸς τὸ τῷ ὄντι καλόν καί αβρόν και τελεον καί μακαριστόν τό δέ γε ἐρῶν άλλην ἰδέαν τοιαυτην ἔχον, οἵαν ἐγὼ διῆλθον.
Καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον, Εἶεν δή, ὦ ξἐνη* καλῶς γὰρ λέγεις· τοιοῦτος ών ὁ Ἕρως τινα χρείαν ἔχει τοῖς ἀνθρώποις;
D Τοῦτο δη μετὰ ταῦτ’, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, πει-182
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made wise; such they are already; nor does anyone else that is wise ensue it. Neither do the ignorant ensue wisdom, nor desire to be made wise : in this very point is ignorance distressing, when a person who is not comely or worthy or intelligent is satisfied with himself. The man who does not feel himself defective has no desire for that whereof he feels no defect.’
“ * Who then, Diotima,’ I asked,1 are the followers of wisdom, if they are neither the wise nor the ignorant * *
“ ‘ Why, a child could tell by this time/ she answered, ‘ that they are the intermediate sort, and amongst these also is Love. For wisdom has to do with the fairest things, and Love is a love directed to what is fair; so that Love must needs be a friend of wisdom, and, as such, must be between wise and ignorant. This again is a result for which he has to thank his origin: for while he comes of a wise and resourceful father, his mother is unwise and resourceless Such, my good Socrates, is the nature of this spirit. That you should-have formed your other notion of Love is no surprising accident. You supposed, if I am to take your own words as evidence, that the beloved and not the lover was Love. This led you, I fancy, to hold that Love is all-beautiful. The lovable, indeed, is the truly beautiful, tender, perfect, and heaven-blest; but the lover is of a different type, in accordance with the account I have given.’
“ Upon this I observed : ‘ Very well then, madam, you are right; but if Love is such as you describe him, of what use is he to mankind ? ’
“ ‘ That is the next question, Socrates/ she
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ράσομαί σε διδάξαι. ἔστι μὲν γὰρ δὴ τοιοῦτος καὶ οὕτω γεγονὼς ὁ ’Ἕρως, ἔστι δὲ τῶν καλῶν, ὡς οὐ φῄς. εἰ δέ τις ἡμᾶς ἔροιτο* τί τῶν καλῶν ἐστὶν ὁ Ἕρως, ὦ Σώκρατές τε καὶ Διοτίμα; ὧδε δὲ σαφέστερον ἐρῶ· ὁ ἐρῶν τῶν καλών τί ἐρᾴ;
Καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον ὅτι Γενέσθαι αὑτῷ.
Ἀλλ’ ἔτι ποθεῖ, ἔφη, ἡ ἀπόκρισις ἐρώτησιν τοιάνδε· τί ἔσται ἐκείνῳ ῴ ἂν γένηται τὰ καλά;
Οὐ πάνυ ἔφην ἔτι ἔχειν ἐγὼ πρὸς ταύτην τὴν ἐρώτησιν προχείρως ἀποκρίνασθαι.
E Ἀλλ’, ἔφη, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις μεταβολών ἀντὶ τοῦ καλόν τῷ ἀγαθῷ χρώμενος πυνθάνοιτο* φέρε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐρῶ· ὁ ἐρῶν τῶν αγαθών τί ἐρᾴ;
Γενέσθαι, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, αὑτῷ.
Καὶ τί ἔσται εκείνο) φ αν γένηται τἀγαθά;
Τοῦτ’ εύπορώτερον, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, ἔχω άποκρίνα-σθαι, ὅτι εὐδαίμων ἔσται.
205 Κτήσει γάρ, ἔφη, αγαθών οί εὐδαίμονες εὐδαίμονες, καὶ οὐκέτι προσδεῖ ἐρέσθαι, ἵνα'* τί 8ε βούλεται, εὐδαίμων εἶναι ὁ βουλόμενος, ἀλλὰ τέλος δοκεῖ ἔχειν ἡ ἀπόκρισις.
Ἀληθῆ λέγεις, εἶπον ἐγώ.
Ταύτην δὲ τὴν βούλησιν καὶ τὸν ἔρωτα τούτον πότερα κοινόν οἴει εἶναι πάντων ανθρώπων, καὶ πάντας τάγαθά βούλεσθαι αὑτοῖς εἶναι ἀεί, ἢ πῶς λέγεις,
Οὐτως, ἧν 8’ ἐγώ* κοινόν είναι πάντων.
Β Τί δὴ οὖν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐ πάντας ἐρᾶν 184
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replied, * on which I will try to enlighten you While Love is of such nature and origin as I have related, he is also set on beautiful things, as you say. Now, suppose some one were to ask us : In what respect is he Love of beautiful things, Socrates and Diotima * But let me put the question more clearly thus . What is the love of the lover of beautiful things * ’
“ * That they may be his,’ I replied.
“ * But your answer craves a further query/ she said, * such as this: What 'will he have who gets beautiful things ? *
“ This question I declared I was quite unable now to answer offhand.
“ ‘ Well/ she proceeded, * imagine that the object is changed, and the inquiry is made about the good instead of the beautiful. Come, Socrates (I shall say), what is the love of the lover of good things ? ’
“ * That they may be his/ I replied.
“ ‘ And what will he have who gets good things ? ’
“ * I can make more shift to answer this/ I said;
‘ he will be happy.’
“ * Yes,’ she said, 4 the happy are happy by acquisition of good things, and we have no more need to ask for what end a man wishes to be happy, when such is his wish: the answer seems to be ultimate/
“ ‘ Quite true/ I said.
“ ‘ Now do you suppose this wish or this love to be common to all mankind, and that every one always wishes to have good things ? Or what do you say ? *
“ ‘ Even so/ I said ; * it is common to all.’
“ ‘ Well then, Socrates,’ she said, 4 we do not
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φαμἐν, εἴπερ γε Πάντες τῶν αυτών ἐρῶσι καὶ ἀεί, ἀλλά τινάς φαμεν ἐρᾶν, τοὺς δ’ οὔ,
θαυμάζω, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ, καὶ αυτός.
Ἀλλὰ μὴ θαύμαζ’, ἔφη* ἀφελόντες yap τοῦ Τρωτός τι εἶδος ὀνομάζομεν, τὸ τοῦ ολον ἐπι-τιθέντες όνομα, ἔρωτα, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἄλλοις κατα-χρώμεθα ὀνόμασιν.
Ὀσπερ τί; ἦν δ’ ἐγώ.
Ὀσπερ τόδε. οἶσθ* ὅτι ποίησίς ἐστί τι πολὺς ἡ γάρ τοι ἐκ τοῦ μὴ οντος εἰς τὸ ὃν ἰόντι ὁτῳοῦν C αἰτία πᾶσά ἐστι ποίησις, ὥστε καὶ αἱ ὑπὸ πάσαις ταῖς τέχναις ἐργασίαι ποιήσεις εἰσὶ καὶ οἱ τούτων δημιουργοί Πάντες ποιηταί.
Ἀληθῆ λέγεις.
Ἀλλ* ὅμως, ἦ δ’ ἥ, οἶσθ’ ὅτι οὐ καλούνται ποιηταὶ ἀλλ’ ἄλλα ἔχουσιν ονόματα, ἀπὸ δὲ πάσης τῆς ποιήσεως Ιν μόριον άφορισθ£ν το rrepl την μουσικήν καί τὰ μίτρα τῷ τοῦ ὅλου ὀνόματι προσαγορεύεται. ποίησις γὰρ τοῦτο μόνον καλεῖται, καὶ οἱ ἔχοντες τοῦτο τὸ μόριον τής ποιήσεως ποιηταί.
Ἀληθῆ λέγεις, ἔφην.
Οὕτω τοίνυν και περὶ τὸν ἔρωτα* τὸ μὲν κεφά-D λαιόν ἐστι πᾶσα ἡ τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἐπιθυμία καὶ τοῦ εὐδαιμονεῖν, “ ὁ μέγιστός τε καὶ δολερὸς ἔρως παντἰ ”· ἀλλ’ οἱ μὲν ἄλλῃ τρβπόμβνοι πολλαχῇ ἐπ’ αὐτόν, ἢ κατά χρηματισμὸν ἢ κατὰ φιλογυμνα-στίαν ἢ κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν, οϋτ ἐρᾶν καλοῦνται οὔτ’ ἐρασταί, οἱ δὲ κατὰ ἕν τι εἶδος ἰόντες τε καὶ 186
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mean that all men love, when we say that all men love the same things always; we mean that some people love and others do not ? 5
“ * I am wondering myself,’ I replied.
But you should not wonder,’ she said ; * for we have singled out a certain form of love, and applying thereto the name of the whole, we call it love; and there are other names that we commonly abuse.’ “ * As, for example-------? ’ I asked.
Take the following : you know that poetry1 is more than a single thing. For of anything whatever that passes from not being into being the vt hole cause is composing or poetry; so that the productions of all arts are kinds of poetry, and their craftsmen are all poets/
“ * That is true.’
“ * But still, as you are aware/ said she, * they are not called poets: they have other names, while a single section disparted from the whole of poetry— merely the business of music and metres—is entitled with the name of the whole. This and no more is called poetry; those only who possess this branch of the art are poets.’
“ * Quite true,’ I said.
“ * Well, it is just the same with love. Generic-ally, indeed, it is all that desire of good things and of being Happy2—Love most mighty and all-beguiling. Yet, whereas those who resort to him in various other ways—in money-making, an inclination to sports, or philosophy—are not described either as loving or as lovers, all those who pursue him seriously in one of his several forms
1 Cf· above, 19T a.
2 Cf. above, 204 f-205 a
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ἐσπουδακότες τὸ τοῦ ολον ὄνομα ἴσχουσιν [ἔρωτά τε]1 καὶ ἐρᾶν καὶ ἐρασταί.
Κινδυνεύεις αληθή, ἔφην ἐγώ, λέγειν.
E Καὶ λέγεται μὲν γέ τις, ἔφη, λόγος, ὡς οι ἂν τὸ ἥμισυ ἑαυτῶν ζητῶσιν, οὗτοι ἐρῶσιν* ὁ δ’ ἐμὸς λόγος οὔθ’ ἡμίσεός φησιν εἶναι τὸν ἔρωτα οὔθ’ ὅλου, ἐὰν μὴ τυγχάνῃ γέ που, ὦ ἑταῖρε, ἀγαθὸν ὄν ἐπεὶ αὑτῶν γε καὶ πόδας καὶ χεῖρας ἐθέλουσιν ἀποτέμνεσθαι οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ἐὰν αὐτοῖς δοκῇ τα ἑαυτῶν πονηρὰ εἶναι. οὐ γὰρ τὸ ἑαυτῶν, οἶμαι, ἕκαστοι ἀσπάζονται, εἰ μὴ εἴ τις τὸ μὲν ἀγαθὸν οἰκεῖον καλεῖ καὶ ἑαυτοῦ, τὸ δὲ κακὸν ἀλλότριον 206 ὡς οὐδέν γε ἄλλο ἐστὶν οὖ ἐρῶσιν ἄνθρωποι ἢ τοῦ αγαθού* ἢ σοὶ δοκοῦσιν;
Μὰ Δί’ οὐκ ἔμοιγε, ἧν δ’ ἐγώ.
Ἀρ’ οὖν, ἦ δ’ ἤ, οὕτως ἁπλοῦν ἐστὶ λέγειν, ὅτι οἱ ἄνθρωποι τοῦ αγαθόν ἐρῶσιν;
Ναί, ἔφην.
Τί δέ; οὐ προσθετέον, ἔφη, ὅτι καὶ εἶναι τὸ αγαθόν αὑτοῖς ἐρῶσιν;
Προσθετέον.
Αρ ουν, εφη, και ου μόνον είναι, αΛλα Kat αει εἶναι;
Καὶ τοῦτο προσθετέον. *
Ἕστιν ἄρα συλλήβδην, ἔφη, ὁ ἔρως τοῦ τὸ ἀγαθὸν αὑτῷ εἶναι ἀεί.
Ἀληθέστατα, ἔφην ἐγώ, λέγεις.
Β ϋτε οη τούτου8 ο ερως εστιν αει, η ο η, τῶν τινα τρόπον διωκόντων αὐτὸ καὶ ἐν τινι πράξει ἡ σπουδὴ καὶ ἡ σύντασις ἔρως ἂν
1 ἐρωτά τε seclusi. ἐρωτά ἐρασταί sed Schanz.
2 τούτον Bast ϊ τούτο MSS
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obtain, as loving and as lowers, the name of the whole/
“ 41 fancy you axe right,* I said.
And certainly there runs a story,’ she continued, ‘ that all who go seeking their other half1 are in love; though by my account love is neither for half nor for whole, unless, of course, my dear sir, this happens to be something good. For men are prepared to have their own feet and hands cut off if they feel these belongings to be harmful. The fact is, I suppose, that each person does not cherish his belongings except where a man calls the good his own property and the bad another’s; since what men love is simply and solely the good. Or is your view otherwise ?'
“ 6 Faith, ηοἑ I said.
“ * Then we may state unreservedly that men love the good ? ’
" ‘ Yes,’ I said.
“ 4 Well now, must we not extend it to this, that they love the good to be theirs ? ’
“ * We must.’
“ * And do they love it to be not merely theirs but theirs always ? ’
“ 4 Include that also.’
“ * Briefly then,’ said she, * love loves the good to be one’s own for ever.’
“ * That is the very truth/ I said.
**1 Now if love is always for this,’ she proceeded, * what is the method of those who pursue it, and what is the behaviour whose eagerness and straining
1 A “prophetic” allusion to Aristophanes’ speech, 192 foil '
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κάλοῖτο; τί τοῦτο τυγχάνει ὃν τὸ ἔργον; ἔχεις εἰπεῖν;
Οὐ μένταν σε, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὧ Διοτίμα, ἐθαύμαζον ἐπὶ σοφία καί εφοίτων παρὰ σὲ αὐτὰ ταῦτα μαθησό-μενος.
Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ σοι, ἔφη, ἐρῶ. ἔστι γὰρ τοῦτο τόκος εν καλώ καὶ κατά τὸ σώμα και κατά την ψυχήν.
Μαντείας, ἧν δ* ἐγώ, δεῖται ὅ τί ποτε λέγεις, καὶ οὐ μανθάνω.
C Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ, ἦ δ’ ἥ, σαφέστερον ἐρῶ. κυοῦσι γάρ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, Πάντες άνθρωποι καί κατά τὸ σώμα καί κατά την ψυχήν, καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἕν τινι ἡλικίᾳ γἐνωνται, τίκτειν ἐπιθυμεῖ ημών ἡ φύσις. τίκτειν δὲ ἐν μεν αίσχρώ οὐ δύναται, ἐν 8ὲ τῷ καλῷ. ἡ γὰρ ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς συνουσία τόκος ἐστίν, ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο θεῖον τὸ πράγμα, καὶ τοῦτο ἐν θνητώ οντι τω ζῴῳ αθάνατον ἕνεστιν, ἡ κύησις καί ἡ γέννησις. τὰ δ’ ἐν τῷ ἄναρμόστῳ ἀδύνατον D γενέσθαι. ἀνάρμοστον δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ αισχρόν παντὶ τῷ θείῳ, τὸ δὲ κάλὸν ἁρμόττον. Μοῖρα οὖν καὶ Εἰλείθυια ἡ Καλλονή ἐστι τῇ γενέσει. διὰ ταῦτα ὅταν μὲν κάλῷ προσπελάζω το κυοῦν, ἵλεών τε γίγνεταt καὶ εὐφραινόμενον διαχεῖται καὶ τίκτει τε καὶ γέννα* ὅταν δὲ αἰσχρῷ, σκυθρωπόν τε και λυπούμενον συσπειράται καὶ ἀποτρέπεται καὶ ἀνείλλεται καὶ οὐ γέννα, ἀλλὰ ισχον τὸ κύημα χαλεπῶς φέρει, ὅθεν δὴ τῷ κυοῦντί τε καὶ ἤδη E σπαργώντι πολλή η πτοίησις γέγονε περί τὸ 190
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aie to be termed love ? What actually is this effort ? Can you tell me ? ’
“ 4 Ah, Diotima,’ I said; ‘ in that case I should hardly be admtring you and your wisdom, and sitting at your feet to be enlightened on just these questions.*
“ ‘ Well, I will tell you/ said she ; ‘ it is begetting on a beautiful thing by means of both the body and the soul.’
“ 4 It wants some divination to make out what you mean,’ I said ; ‘ I do not understand.’
“ 4 Let me put it more clearly/ she said * All men are pregnant, Socrates, both m body and in soul: on reaching a certain age our nature yearns to beget. This it cannot do upon an ugly person, but only on the beautiful: the conjunction of man and woman is a begetting for both.3· It is a divine affair, this engendering and bringing to birth, an immortal element in the creature that is mortal; and it cannot occur in the discordant. The ugly is discordant with whatever is divine, whereas the beautiful is accordant. Thus Beauty presides over birth as Fate and Lady of Travail; and hence it is that when the pregnant approaches the beautiful it becomes not only gracious but so exhilarate, that it flows over with begetting and bringing forth; though when it meets the ugly it coils itself close in a sullen dismay: rebuffed and repressed, it brings not forth, but goes in labour with the burden of its young. Therefore when a person is big and teeming-ripe he feels himself in a sore flutter for the beautiful, because its possessor can relieve him 1
1 The argument requires the application of “ begetting n and other such terms indifferently to either sex.
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κάλὸν διὰ τὸ μεγάλης ὠδῖνος ἀπολύειν τὸν ἔχοντα. ἔστι γάρ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔάη, οὐ τοῦ καλόν ὁ ἔρως, ὡς σὺ οἴει.
Ἀλλὰ τί μήν,
Τῆς γεννήσεως καὶ τοῦ τόκου ἐν τῷ καλώ.
Εἶεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ.
Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. τί δὴ οὖν τῆς γεννήσεως; ὅτι ἀειγενές ἐστι καὶ αθάνατον ὡς θνητῷ ἡ γέν-207 νησις. ἀθανασίας δὲ ἀναγκαῖον ἐπιθυμεῖν μετὰ αγαθού ἐκ τῶν ὡμολογημἐνων, εἴπερ τοῦ ἀγαθὸν1 ἑαυτῷ εἶναι ἀεὶ ἔρως ἐστίν ἀναγκαῖον δὴ ἐκ τούτου τοῦ λόγου καὶ τῆς ἀθανασίας τὸν ἔρωτα εἶναι.
Ταῦτά τε οὖν πάντα ἐδίδασκέ με, ὁπότε περὶ τῶν ἐρωτικῶν λόγους ποιοῖτο, καί ποτε ἤρετο Τί οἴει, ὦ Σώκρατες, αἴτιον είναι τούτου τοῦ ἔρωτος καὶ τῆς ἐπιθυμίας; ἢ οὐκ αἰσθάνῃ ὡς δεινῶς διατίθεται πάντα τὰ θηρία, ἐπειδὰν γεννᾶν ἐπιθυμήσῃ, καὶ τὰ πεζά καὶ τὰ πτηνὸς νοσοῦντά Β τε πάντα καὶ ἐρωτικῶς διατιθέμενα, πρῶτον μὲν περὶ τὸ συμμιγή ναι ἀλλήλοις, έπειτα περί την τροφήν τον γενομἐνου, καὶ ἕτοιμά ἐστιν ὑπὲρ τούτων καὶ διαμάχεσθαι τὰ ἀσθενέστατα τοῖς ἰσχυ-ροτάτοις καὶ ὑπεραποθνῄσκειν, καὶ αὐτὰ τῷ λιμῷ παρατεινόμενα ὥστ’ ἐκεῖνα ἐκτρέφειν, και ἄλλο πᾶν ποιοῦντα; τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἀνθρώπους, ἔφη, οἴοιτ’ ἄν τις ἐκ λογισμοῦ ταῦτα ποιεῖν* τὰ δὲ C θηρία τίς αἰτία οὕτως ἐρωτικῶς διατίθεσθαι; ἔχεις λέγειν;
Καὶ ἐγὼ αὖ ἔλεγον ὅτι οὐκ εἰδείην ἢ δ’ εἶπε, Διανοῇ οὖν δεινὸς ποτε γενήσεσθαι τὰ ἐρωτικα ἐὰν ταῦτα μὴ ἐννοῇς;
1 ἀγαἀόν Bury: άγαμοί?, τἀγαὅόν mss.
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of his heavy pangs. For you are wrong, Socrates, in supposing that love is of the beautiful.’
“ ‘ What then is it ? ’
“ * It is of engendering and begetting upon the beautiful.’
“ * Be it so/ I said.
“ * To be sure it is/ she went on ; * and how of engendering? Because this is something ever-existent and immortal in our mortal life. From what has been admitted, we needs must yearn for immortality no less than for good, since love loves good to be one’s own for ever. And hence it necessarily follows that love is of immortality.’
“ All this instruction did I get from her at various times when she discoursed of love-matters; and one time she asked me, * What do you suppose, Socrates, to be the cause of this love and desire ? For you must have observed the strange state into which all the animals are thrown, whether going on earth or winging the air, when they desire to beget: they are all sick and amorously disposed, first to have union one with another, and next to find food for the new-born; in whose behalf they are ready to fight hard battles, even the weakest against the strongest, and to sacrifice their lives; to be racked with starvation themselves if they can but nurture their young, and be put to any sort of shift. As for men,’ said she, ‘ one might suppose they do these things on the promptings of reason; but what is the cause of this amorous condition in the animals ? Can you tell me * ’
“ Once more I replied that I did not know; so she proceeded: * How do you design evertobecomeamaster of love-matters, if you can form no notion of this ? *
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Ἀλλὰ διὰ ταῦτά τοι, ὦ Διοτίμα, ὅπερ νῦν δὴ εἶπον, παρὰ σὲ ἥκω, γνοὺς ὅτι διδασκάλων δέομαι, αλλά μοι λέγε καὶ τούτων την αίτιον και των άλλων των περὶ τὰ ερωτικά.
Εἰ τοίνυν, ἔφη, πιστεύεις εκείνου εἶναι φύσει τον έρωτα, οὖ πολλάκις ὡμολογήκαμεν, μὴ θαύ-μαζε. ενταύθα γὰρ τὸν αὐτὸν ἐκείνῳ λόγον ἡ D θνητὴ φύσις ζητεί κατά το δυνατόν αει το εἶναι ἀθάνατος. δυναται δὲ ταύτῃ μόνον, τῇ γενέσει, ὅτι ἀεὶ καταλείπει έτερον νέον ἀντὶ τοῦ παλαιού, ἐπεὶ καί εν φ εν έκαστον των ζώων ζην καλείται καλ εἶναι το αυτό, οἷον ἐκ παιδαρίου ὁ αὐτὸς λέγεται εως ἂν πρεσβύτης γένηται· οὗτος μέντοι ουδέποτε τὰ αὐτὰ ἔχων ἐν αὐτῷ ὅμως ὁ αυτός καλείται, ἀλλὰ νέος ἀεὶ γιγνόμενος, τὰ δὲ ἀπολλύς,
E καὶ κατά τὰς τρίχας καί σάρκα καί οστά καλ αΐμα καί συμπαν τὸ σώμα, καλ μη ὅτι κατὰ τὸ σώμα, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατά την ψυχήν οι τρόποι, τὰ ἤθη, δόξαι, ἐπιθυμίαι, ηδοναί, λῦπαι, φόβοι, τούτων έκαστο οὐδέποτε τὰ αὐτὰ πάρεστιν ἑκάστῳ, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν γίγνεται, τὰ δὲ ἀπόλλυται. πολύ δὲ 208 τούτων ἀτοπώτερον ἔτι, ὅτι καὶ αἱ ἐπιστῆμαι μὴ ὅτι αἱ μὲν γίγνονται, αἱ δὲ ἀπόλλυνται ἡμῖν, καὶ οὐδέποτε οἱ αὐτοί ἐσμεν οὐδὲ κατὰ τὰς ἐπιστήμας, ἀλλὰ καὶ μία έκάστη των επιστημών ταύτόν πάσχει, ὃ γὰρ καλείται μελετάν, ὡς ἐξιούσης ἐστὶ τῆς επιστήμης* λήθη γὰρ επιστήμης ἔξοδος, μελέτη δὲ πάλιν καινήν εμποιούσα ἀντὶ τῆς ἀπ- # 194
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“ * Why, it is just for this, I tell you, Diotima—as I stated a moment ago—that I have come to see you, because I noted my need of an instructor. Come, tell me the cause of these effects as well as of the others that have relation to love.’
“ * Well then,’ she said, ‘ if you believe that love is by nature bent on what we have repeatedly admitted, you may cease to wonder. For here, too, on the same principle as before, the mortal nature ( ever seeks, as best it can, to be immortal. In one way only can it succeed, and that is by generation ; since so it can always leave behind it a new creature in place of the old. It is only for a while that each live thing can be described as alive and the same, as a man is said to be the same person from childhood until he is advanced in years : yet though he is called the same he does not at any time possess the same properties ; he is continually becoming a new person, and there are things also which he loses, as appears by his hair, his flesh, his bones, and his blood and body altogether. And observe that not only in his body but in his soul besides we find none of his manners or habits, his opinions, desires, pleasures, pains or fears, ever abiding the same in his particular self; some things grow m him, while others perish. And here is a yet stranger fact: with regard to the possessions of knowledge, not merely do some of them grow and others pensh in us, so that neither in what we know are we ever the same persons; but a like fate attends each single sort of knowledge What we call conmng implies that our knowledge is departing; since forgetfulness is an egress of knowledge, while conning substitutes a fresh one m place of that
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ιούσης [μνήμην]1 σῴζει τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ὥστε τὴν αὐτὴν δοκεῖν εἶναι. τούτῳ γὰρ τῷ τρόπῳ πᾶν τὸ θνητόν σώζεται, οὐ τῷ παντάπασι τὸ αὐτὸ ἀεὶ Β εἶναι ὥσπερ τὸ θεῖον, ἀλλὰ τῷ τὸ ἀπιὸν καὶ πα-λαιούμενον ἕτερον νέον ἐγκαταλείπειν οἷον αὐτὸ ἦν. ταύτῃ τῇ μηχανῇ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, θνητὸν ἀθανασίας μετἐχει,2 καὶ σῶμα καὶ τἆλλα πάντα· ἀδύνατον3 δὲ ἄλλῃ. μὴ οὖν θαύμαζε εἰ τὸ αὐτοῦ ἀποβλάστημα φύσει πᾶν τιμά* ἀθανασίας γὰρ χάριν παντὶ αὕτη ἡ σπουδὴ καὶ ὁ ἔρως ἕπεται.
Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀκούσας τὸν λόγον ἐθαύμασά τε καὶ C εἶπον Εἶεν, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ὦ σοφωτάτη Διοτίμα, ταῦτα ὡς άληθῶς οὕτως ἔχει;
Καὶ ἥ, ὥσπερ οἱ τέλεοι σοφισταί, Εὖ ἴσθι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες* ἐπεί γε καὶ τῶν ανθρώπων εἰ ἐθέλεις εἰς τὴν φιλοτιμίαν βλέψαι, θαυμάζοις ἂν τῆς άλο-γίας [πέρι]4 ἃ ἐγὼ εἴρηκα εἰ μη ἐννοεῖς, ἐνθυμηθεὶς ὡς δεινῶς διάκεινται ἔρωτι τοῦ ὀνομαστοὶ γενέσθαι “ καὶ κλέος εἰς τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον αθάνατον„ κατα-θέσθαι,” καὶ ὑπὲρ τούτον κινδύνους τε κινδυνεύειν ἕτοιμοί εἰσι πάντας ἔτι μάλλον η ὑπὲρ τῶν παίδων, D καὶ χρήματ’ ἀναλίσκειν καὶ πόνους πονεῖν οὑσ-
λ	\e	λ /	/ νι
τινασουν και υπεραποονῃσκειν. επει οιει συ, εφη, Ἀλκηστιν ὑπὲρ Άδμητου ἀποθανεῖν ἄν, ἢ Ἀχιλ-λέα Πατρόκλῳ ἐπαποθανεῖν, ἢ προαποθανεῖν τὸν ὑμέτερον Κόδρον ὑπὲρ τῆς βασίλειος τῶν παίδων,
1 μνήμην sed. Baiter 2 μετἐχει Steph. ϊ μετἐχειν mss.
3 αδύνατον Creuzer: άθάνατον mss 4 πἐρι sed. Ast,
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which departs, and so preserves our knowledge enough to make it seem the same. Every mortal thing is preserved in this λλ ay; not by keeping it exactly the same for ever, like the divine, but by replacing what goes off or is antiquated with something fresh, in the semblance of the original. Through this device, Socrates, a mortal thing partakes of immortality, both in its body and in all other respects ; by no other means can it be done. So do not wonder if everything naturally values its own offshoot; since all are beset by this eagerness and this love with a view to immortality/
“ On hearing this argument I 'wondered, and said: * Really, can this in truth be so, most wise Diotima ? *
“ Whereat she, like the professors in their glory:
* Be certain of it, Socrates; only glance at the ambition of the men around you, and you will have to wonder at the unreasonableness of what I have told you, unless you are careful to consider how singularly they are affected with the love of winning a name, “ and laying up fame immortal for all tune to come.”1 For this, even more than for their children, they axe ready to run all risks, to expend money, perform any kind of task, and sacrifice their lives. Do you suppose/ she asked, ‘ that Alcestis would have died for Admetus, or Achilles have sought death on the corpse of Patroclus, or your own Codrus2 have welcomed it to save the children of his queen, if they had not expected to
1	Diotima, like Agathon, breaks into verse of her own composing.
2	A legendary king of Athens who exposed his life because an oracle had said that the Dorian invaders would conquer if they did not slay the Athenian king.
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μὴ οἰομἐνους “ αθάνατον μνήμην ἀρετῆς πέρι ” ἑαυτῶν ἔσεσθαι, ἢν νῦν ἡμεῖς ἔχομεν; πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ἔφη, ἀλλ’, οἶμαι, ὑπὲρ ἀρετῆς ἀθανάτου καὶ Ετοιαύτης δόξης εὐκλεοῦς Πάντες πάντα ποιοῦσιν, ὅσῳ ἂν ἀμείνους ὦσι, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον τοῦ γὰρ ἀθανάτου ἐρῶσιν. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐγκύμονες, ἔφη, κατά σώματα οντες πρὸς τὰς γυναῖκας μάλλον τρέπονται καί ταύτῃ ερωτικοί εἰσι, διὰ παιδογονίας αθανασίαν καὶ μνήμην καί ευδαιμονίαν, ὡς οἴσνται, αὑτοῖς “ εἰς τὸν έπειτα χρόνον πάντα ποριζό-209 μενοι·” οἱ δὲ κατὰ τὴν ψεχήν—εἰσὶ γὰρ οὖν, ἔφη, οἳ ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς κυοῦσιν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ ἐν τοῖς σώμασιν, ἃ ψεχῇ προσήκει καί κυῆσαι καὶ τεκεῖν*1 τί οὖν προσήκει; φρόνησίν τε καί την άλλην αρετήν ὧν δή εἰσι καὶ οἱ ποιηταὶ Πάντες γεν-νήτορες καί των δημιουργών ὅσοι λέγονται εὑρε-τικοί εἶναι* πολὺ δὲ μεγίστη, ἔφη, καὶ καλλίστη τῆς φρονήσεως ἡ περί τὰς τῶν πόλεων τε καί οικήσεων διακοσμήσεις, ἦ δὴ ὄνομά ἐστι σωφρο-Β σύνη τε καὶ δικαιοσύνη · τούτων αὖ ὅταν τις ἐκ νέου ἐγκύμων ἦ τὴν ψυχήν θείος ὥν, καὶ ἡκούσης τῆς ηλικίας τίκτειν τε καί γεννάν ήδη ἐπιθυμῇ, ζητεῖ δή, οἶμαι, καὶ οὗτος περιϊὼν τὸ καλόν ἐν ᾤ αν γεννήσειεν· ἐν τῷ γὰρ αἴσχρῷ ουδέποτε γεννήσει, τά τε οὖν σώματα τα καλά μάλλον ή τὰ αισχρά άσπάζεται ἅτε κυῶν, καὶ ἐὰν ἐντύχῃ ψεχῇ καλῇ καὶ γενναία καί εὐφυεῖ, πάνυ δὴ άσπάζεται τὸ συναμφότερον, καὶ πρὸς τούτον τον άνθρωπον εὐθὺς ευπορεί λόγων περί αρετής καί περί οἷον χρὴ C εἶναι τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἃ ἐπιτηδεύειν, καὶ 1 τεκεῖν Hug: κυεῖν mss
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win “ a deathless memory for valour,” which now we keep ? Of course not.* I hold it is for immortal distinction and for such illustrious renown as this that they all do all they can, and so much the more in proportion to their excellence. They are in love with what is immortal. Now those who are teeming in body betake them rather to women, and are amorous on this wise : by getting children they acquire an immortality, a memorial, and a state of bliss, which in their imagining they “ for all succeeding time procure.” But pregnancy of soul—for there are persons,* she declared, * who in their souls still more than in their bodies conceive those things which are proper for soul to conceive and bring forth ; and what are those things ? Prudence, and virtue in general; and of these the begetters are all the poets and those craftsmen who are styled inventors. Now by far the highest and fairest part of prudence is that which concerns the regulation of cities and habitations ; it is called sobriety and justice. So when a man’s soul is so far divine that it is made pregnant with these from his youth, and on attaining manhood immediately desires to bring forth and beget, he too, I imagine, goes about seeking the beautiful object whereon he may do his begetting, since he will never beget upon the ugly. Hence it is the beautiful rather than the ugly bodies that he welcomes in his pregnancy, and if lie chances also on a soul that is fair and noble and well-endowed, he gladly cherishes the two combined in one; and straightway in addressing such a person he is resourceful in discoursing of virtue and of what should be the good man’s character and what his pursuits ; and so he takes
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ἐπιχειρεῖ παιδεύειν. ἁπτόμενος γάρ, οἶμαι, τοῦ κάλοῦ καὶ ομίλων αὐτῷ, ἃ πάλαι εκύει τίκτει καὶ γέννα, καὶ παρών καὶ ἀπὼν μεμνημἐνος, καὶ τὸ γεννηθὲν συνεκτρέφει κοινῇ μετ’ εκείνου, ώστε πολύ μείζω κοινωνίαν τής των παίδων προς ἀλλή-λους οι τοιοῦτοι ἴσχουσι καὶ φιλίαν βεβαιοτέραν, ἅτε καλλιόνων καὶ ἀθανατωτέρων παίδων κεκοι-νωνηκότες. καὶ πᾶς ἂν δέξαιτο ἑαυτῷ τοιοντονς παῖδας μάλλον γεγονέναι ἢ τους ανθρωπίνους, καί Ι) εἰς *Ομηρον ἀποβλέψας καὶ Ἠσίοδον καὶ τοὺς άλλους ποιητὰς τοὺς αγαθούς ζηλών οἷα ἔκγονα εαυτών καταλείπουσιν, ἃ ἐκείνοις αθάνατον κλέος καὶ μνήμην παρέχεται αὐτὰ τοιαϋτα ὄντα* εἰ δὲ βούλει, ἔφη, οἵους Αυκοΰργος παῖδας κατελίπετο εν Λακεδαίμονι σωτῆρας τῆς Λακεδαίμονος καὶ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν τῆς Ἐλλάδος. τίμιος δὲ παρ ὑμῖν καὶ Σόλων διά την των νόμων γέννησιν, καὶ E ἄλλοι άλλοθι πολλαχοΰ ἄνδρες, καὶ ἐν Ἕλλησι καὶ ἐν βάρβαροις, πολλά καί καλά ἀποφηνάμενοι έργα, γεννήσαντες παντοίαν αρετήν ὧν καὶ ἱερὰ πολλὰ ἤδη γέγονε διὰ τοὺς τοιούτους παῖδας, διὰ δὲ τοὺς ανθρωπίνους οὐδενός πω.
Ταῦτα μεν οὖν τὰ ερωτικά ίσως, ὦ Σώκρατες, 210 κἂν οὐ μυηθείης· τὰ δὲ τέλεα καὶ εποπτικά, ὧν ένεκα καί ταῦτα ἔστιν, εάν τις ὀρθῶς μετίῃ, οὐκ οἶδ’ εἰ οἷός τ’ αν εϊης. ἐρῶ μὲν οὖν, έφη, ἐγὼ καὶ προθυμίας οὐδὲν ἀπολείψω* πειρῶ δὲ <καὶ σὺ>Χ ἕπεσθαι, ἂν οἷός τε ἧς. δεῖ 1 </cal σι» Oxyrh. Pap
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in hand the other’s education. For I hold that by contact with the fair one and by consorting with him he bears and brings forth his long-felt conception, because in presence or absence he remembers his fair. Equally too with him he shares the nurturing of what is begotten, so that men in this condition enjoy a far fuller community with each other than that which comes with children, and a far surer friendship, since the children of their union are fairer and more deathless. Every one would choose to have got children such as these rather than the human sort—merely from turning a glance upon Homer and Hesiod and all the other good poets, and envying the fine offspring they leave behind to procure them a glory immortally renewed in the memory of men. Or only look,’ she said, * at the fine children whom Lycurgus1 left behind him in Lacedaemon to deliver his country and—I may almost say —the whole of Greece; while Solon is highly esteemed among you for begetting his laws; and so are divers men in divers other regions, whether among the Greeks or among foreign peoples, for the number of goodlYdeeds shown forth in them, the manifold virtues they begot. In their name has many a shrine been reared because of their fine children; whereas for the human sort never any man obtained this honour.
“ * Into these love-matters even you, Socrates, might haply be initiated ; but I doubt if you could approach the rites and revelations to which these, for the properly instructed, are merely the avenue. However I will speak of them/ she said, ‘ and will not stint my best endeavours; only you on your part must try your best to follow. He who would^
1 The legendary creator of Spartan laws and customs.
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γάρ, ἔφη, τὸν ὀρθῶς Ιόντα ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ πρᾶγμα ἄρχεσθαι μὲν νέον ὄντα ἰἐναι ἐπὶ τὰ κάλὰ σώματα, καὶ πρώτον μἐν, ἐὰν ὀρθῶς ἡγῆται ὁ ἡγούμενος, ἐνὸς αὐτὸν σώματος ἐρᾶν καὶ ἐνταῦθα γένναν Β λόγους κάλούς, έπειτα δὲ αὐτὸν κατανοῆσαι, ὅτι τὸ κάλλος τὸ ἐπὶ ὁτῳοῦν σώματι τῷ ἐπὶ ἑτέρῳ σώματι ἀδελφόν ἐστι, καὶ εἰ δεῖ διώκειν τὸ ἐπ’ εἴδει καλὸν, πολλὴ ἄνοια μὴ οὐχ ἕν τε καὶ ταὐτὸν ἡγεῖσθαι τὸ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς σώμασι κάλλος· τοῦτο δ’ ἐννοήσαντα καταστῆναι πάντων τῶν καλών σωμάτων εραστήν, ενός δὲ το σφόδρα τοῦτο χαλάσαι καταφρονήσαντα και σμικρον ἡγησά-μενον μετά δὲ ταῦτα τὸ ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς κάλλος τιμιώτερον ἡγήσασθαι τοῦ ἐν τῷ σώματι, ὥστε καὶ ἐὰν ἐπιεικὴς ών τὴν ψυχήν τις καν σμικρον O άνθος ἔχῃ, ἐξαρκεῖν αὐτῷ καὶ ἐρᾶν καὶ κήδεσθαι καί τίκτειν λόγους τοιοὐτους καὶ ζητεῖν οἵτινες ποιήσουσι βελτίους τοὺς νέους, ἵνα ἀναγκασθῇ αὖ θεάσασθαι τὸ εν τοῖς ἐπιτηδεύμασι καὶ τοῖς γόμοις καλόν καί τοῦτ’ ἰδεῖν ὅτι πᾶν αὐτὸ αὑτῷ συγγενές ἐστιν, ἵνα τὸ περὶ τὸ σώμα καλόν σμικρόν τι ἡγήσηται εἶναι· μετά δὲ τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα ἐπὶ τὰς ἐπιστῆμας ἀγαγεῖν, ἵνα ἴδῃ αὖ επιστημών κάλλος, καί βλεπων προς πολύ ἤδη τὸ καλόν μηκέτι τῷ D παρ’ ἔνι', ώσπερ οἰκέτης, ἀγαπῶν παιδαρίου κάλλος ἢ ανθρώπου τινος ἢ ἐπιτηδεύματος ενός, δουλεύων φαύλος ἦ καὶ σμικρολόγος, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ πέλαγος τετραμμένος του καλοΰ καί θεωρών πολλούς και καλούς λόγους καί μέγαλοπροπεΐς τίκτῃ 202
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proceed rightly in this business must not merely begin from his youth to encounter beautiful bodies. In the first place, indeed, if Ms conductor guides him aright, he must be in love with one particular body, and engender beautiful converse therein; but next he must remark how the beauty attached to this or that body is cognate to that which is attached to any other, and that if he means to ensue beauty in form, it is gross folly not to regard as one and the same the beauty belonging to all; and so, having grasped this truth, he must make himself a lover of all beautiful bodies, and slacken the stress of his feeling for one by contemning it and counting it a trifle. But his next advance will be to set a higher value on the beauty of souls than on that of the body, so that however Httle the grace that may bloom in any likely soul it shall suffice him for loving and caring, and for bringing forth and soliciting such converse as will tend to the betterment of the young; and that finally he may be constrained to contemplate the beautiful as appearing in our observances and our laws, and to behold it all bound together in kinship and so estimate the body’s beauty as a slight affair. From observances he should be led on to the branches of knowledge, that there also he may behold a province of beauty, and by looking thus on beauty in the mass may-escape from the mean, meticulous slavery of a single instance, where he must centre all his care, like a lackey, upon the beauty of a particular child or man or single observance; and turning rather towards the main ocean of the beautiful may by contemplation of this bring forth in all their splendour many fair fruits of discourse and meditation m a
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καὶ διανοήματα ἐν φιλοσοφία ἀφθόνῳ, ἕως ἂν ἐνταῦθα ρωσθείς καὶ αὐξηθεὶς κατίδῃ τινὰ ἐπι-στήμην μίαν τοιαύτην, ἥ ἐστι καλού τοιοῦδε. E πειρῶ δέ μοι, ἔφη, τὸν νοῦν προσέχειν ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα.
Ὅς γὰρ ἂν μέχρι ἐνταῦθα πρὸς τὰ ερωτικά παιδαγωγηθῇ, θεώμενος ἐφεξῆς τε καὶ ὀρθῶς τὰ καλά, προς τέλος ήδη Ιων των έρωτικών ἐξαίφνης κατόψεταί τι θαυμαστόν την φυσιν καλόν, τούτο εκείνο, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὖ δὴ ἕνεκεν και οἱ έμπροσθεν πάντως πόνοι ἧσαν, πρώτον μὲν ἀεὶ 211 ὃν καὶ οὔτε γιγνόμενον οὔτε ἀπολλύμενον, οὔτε αὐξανόμενον οὔτε φθῖνον, ἔπειτα οὐ τῆ μὲν καλόν, τῇ 8’ αισχρόν, οὐδὲ τοτὲ μὲν, τοτὲ δ’ οὔ, οὐδὲ πρὸς μὲν τὸ καλόν, πρὸς δὲ τὸ αἰσχρόν, οὐδ’ ένθα μὲν καλὸν, ἔνθα δὲ αισχρόν, ὡς τισὶ μὲν ον καλόν, τισὶ δὲ α ἰσχρόν οὐδ’ αὖ φαντασθήσετα ι αὐτῷ τὸ κάλὸν οἷον πρόσωπόν τι οὐδὲ χεῖρες οὐδὲ ἄλλο οὐδὲν ὧν σῶμα μετἐχει, οὐδέ τις λόγος οὐδέ τις ἐπιστήμη, οὐδέ που ὃν ἐν ἑτέρῳ τινί, οἷον ἐν ζῴῳ Β ἢ ἐν γῇ ἢ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἢ ἔν τῳ άλλω,\Ηάλλα αυτό καθ’ αὐτὸ μεθ’ αὑτοῦ μονοεφές ἀεὶ ον, τα δὲ ἄλλα πάντα καλά εκείνου μετἐχοντα τρόπον τινα τοιοῦ-τον, οἷον γιγνομένων τε τῶν άλλων καί ἀπολ-λυμἐνων μηδέν ἐκεῖνο μήτε τι πλέον μήτε ἔλαττον γίγνεσθαι μηδὲ πάσχειν μηδέν. ὅταν δή τις ἀπὸ τῶνδε διὰ τὸ ὀρθῶς παιδεραστεΐν ἐπανιὼν εκείνο το καλόν ὰρχηται καθοράν, σχεδόν αν τι άπτοιτο τοῦ τέλους, τούτο γὰρ δή ἐστι τὸ ὀρθῶς ἐπὶ τὰ C ερωτικά ίέναι ἢ ὑπ’ ἄλλου ἄγεσθαι, ἀρχόμενον ἀπὸ
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plenteous crop of philosophy; until with the strength and increase there acquired he descries a certain single knowledge connected with a beauty winch has yet to be told. And here, I pray you,’ said she, * give me the very best of your attention
When a man has been thus far tutored in the lore of love, passing from view to view of beautiful things, in the right and regular ascent, suddenly he will have revealed to him, as he draws to the close of his dealings in love, a wondrous vision, beautiful in its nature ; and this, Socrates, is the final object of all those previous toils. First of all, it is ever-existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, neither waxes nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful in part and in part ugly, nor is it such at such a time and other at another, nor in one respect beautiful and in another ugly, nor so affected by position as to seem beautiful to some and ugly to others. Nor again will our initiate find the beautiful presented to Imn m the gmse of a face or of hands or any other portion of the body, nor as a particular description or piece of knowledge, nor as existing somewhere in another substance, such as an animal or the earth or sky or any other thing; but existing ever in singularity of form independent by itself, while all the multitude of beautiful things partake of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming to be and perishing, it grows neither greater nor less, and is affected by nothing So when a man by the right method of boy-loving ascends from these particulars and begins to descry that beauty, he is almost able to lay hold of the nnal secret. Such is the right approach or induction to love-matters.
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τῶνδε τῶν καλών i κείνου ἕνεκα τοῦ καλόν ἀεὶ ἐπανιἐναι, ὥσπερ ἐπαναβαθμοῖς χρώμενον, ἀπὸ ἐνὸς ἐπὶ δύο καὶ ἀπὸ δυοῖν ἐπὶ πάντα τα καλά σώματα, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν καλών σωμάτων ἐπὶ τὰ καλὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα, καὶ από τῶν ἐπιτηδευμάτων ἐπὶ τὰ καλὰ μαθήματα, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν μαθημάτων ἐπ’ ἐκεῖνο τὸ μάθημα τελευτῆσαι,1 ὅ ἐστιν οὐκ ἄλλου ἢ αὐτοῦ ἐκείνου τοῦ καλοῦ μάθημα, ἵνα8 γνῷ D αὐτὸ τελευτῶν ὃ ἔστι καλόν, ἐνταῦθα τοῦ βίου, ὦ φίλε Έώκρατες, εφη ἡ Μαντινικὴ ξένη, εἴπερ που άλλοθι, βιωτὸν ἀνθρώπῳ, θεωμένῳ_αὐτὸςπὸ. /ςαλόν. ὃ ἐάν ποτε ἴδῃς, οὐ κατὰ χρυσίον τε καὶ ἐσθῆτα καὶ τοὺς καλοὺς παῖδάς τε καὶ νεανίσκους δόξει σοι εἶναι, οὓς νῦν ὁρῶν ἐκπέπληξαι καὶ ἕτοιμος εἶ καὶ οὐ καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοί, ὁρῶντες τὰ παιδικά καὶ συνόντες ἀεὶ αὐτοῖς, εἴ πως οἷόν τ’ ἦν, μήτε ἐσθίειν μήτε πίνειν, ἀλλὰ θεᾶσθαι μόνον καί E συνεῖναι. τί δῆτα, ἔφη, οἰόμεθα, εἴ τῳ γένοιτο αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν ἰδεῖν εἱλικρινές, καθαρόν, ἄμικτον, ἀλλὰ μη ἀνάπλεων σαρκών τε ανθρωπίνων καὶ χρωμάτων καί ἄλλης πολλής φλυαρίας θνητής, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ τὸ θεῖον καλόν δύναιτο μονοειδὲς κατ-212 ιδεῖν; ἆρ’ οἴει, ἔφη, φαῦλον βίον γίγνεσθαι ἐκεῖσε βλέποντος άνθρωπον καὶ ἐκεῖνο ᾤ δεῖ θεωμἐνου καὶ συνόντος αὐτῷ; ἢ οὐκ ἐνθυμῇ, ἔφη, ὅτι ἐνταῦθα αὐτῷ μοναχού γενήσεται, ὁρῶντι ᾤ ορατόν το καλόν, τίκτειν οὐκ είδωλα ἀρετῆς, ἅτε οὐκ εἰδώλου ἐφαπτομἐνῳ, ἀλλ’ αληθή, ἅτε τοῦ αληθούς ἐφαπτομἐνῳ* τεκόντι δὲ ἀρετὴν αληθή και θρεψαμένῳ υπάρχει θεοφιλεῖ γενέσθαι,
1 τελευτῆσαι Usener τελευτἡσ# MSS.
2 ῖνα Usener : καί mss.
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Beginning from obvious beauties he must for the sake of that highest beauty be ever climbing aloft, as on the rungs of a ladder, from one to two, and from two to all beautiful bodies; from personal beauty he proceeds to beautiful observances, from observance to beautiful learning, and from learning at last to that particular study which is concerned with the beautiful itself and that alone; so that in the end he comes to know the very essence of beauty. In that state of life above all others, my dear Socrates,’ said the Mantinean woman, Ἀ man finds it truly worth while to live, as he contemplates essential beauty. This, when once beheld, will outshine your gold and your vesture, your beautiful boys and striplings, whose aspect now so astounds you and makes you and many another, at the sight and constant society of your darlings, ready to do without either food or drink if that were any way possible, and only gaze upon them and have their company. But tell me, what would happen if one of you had the fortune to look upon essential beauty entire, pure and unalloyed; not infected with the flesh and colour x>f humanity, and ever so much more of mortal trash ? What if he could behold the divine beauty itself, in its unique form ? Do you call it a pitiful life for a man to lead—looking that way, observing that vision by the prope»* means, and having it ever with him ? Do but consider,’ she said, ‘ that there only will it befall him, as jhe sees the beautiful through that which makes it visible, to breed not illusions but true examples of virtue, since his contact is not with illusion but with truth. So when he has begotten a true virtue md has reared it up he is destined to win
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καὶ εἴπερ τῳ ἄλλῳ ανθρώπων ἀθανάτῳ καὶ ἐκείνῳ;
Β Ταῦτα δὴ, ὦ Φαῖδρέ τε καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι, ἔφη μὲν Διοτίμα, πέπεισμαι δ’ ἐγώ* πεπεισμἐνος δὲ πειρῶ-μαι καὶ τοὺς άλλους πείθειν, ὅτι τοὐτου τοῦ κτήματος τῆ ἀνθρωπείᾳ φύσει συνεργὸν ἀμείνω ’Έρωτος οὐκ αν τις ῥᾴδίως λάβοι. διὸ δὴ ἔγωγέ φημι χρῆναι πάντα ἄνδρα τὸν Ἕρωτα τιμάν, καὶ αὐτὸς τιμώ τὰ ἐρωτικὰ καὶ διαφερόντως ἀσκῶ καὶ τοῖς άλλοις παρακελεύομαι, καὶ νῦν τε καὶ ἀεὶ ἐγκωμιάζω την δύναμιν και ανδρείαν τον C Ἕρωτος καθ’ ὅσον οἷός τ’ εἰμί. τούτον οὖν τὸν λόγον, ὦ Φαῖδρε, εἰ μὲν βούλει, ὡς ἐγκώμιον εἰς ’Έρωτα νόμισον εἰρῆσθαι, εἰ δέ, ὅ τι καὶ ὅπῃ χαίρεις ὀνομάζων, τοῦτο ὀνόμαζε.
Εἰπόντος δὲ ταῦτα τοῦ Σωκράτους τοὺς μὲν ἐπαινεῖν, τὸν δὲ 9Αριστοφάνη λέγειν τι ἐπι-χειρεῖν, ὅτι ἐμνήσθη αὐτοῦ λέγων ὁ Σωκράτης περὶ τοῦ λόγου* καὶ ἐξαίφνης την αὕλιον θύραν κρουομένην πολὺν ψόγον παρασχεῖν ὡς κωμαστῶν, καὶ αὐλητρίδος φωνήν ἀκούειν. τὸν οὖν. Ἀγά-D θωνα, Παῖδες, φάναι, ον σκέψεσθε; καὶ ἐὰν μἐν τις τῶν ἔπιτηδείων ἦ, καλεῖτε* εἰ δὲ μή, λέγετε ὅτι οὐ πίνομεν, ἀλλὰ ἀναπαυόμεθα ἤδη.
Καὶ οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον Ἀλκιβιάδου τὴν φωνὴν ἀκούειν ἐν τῇ αὐλῇ σφόδρα μεθύοντος καὶ μέγα βοῶντος, ἐρωτῶντος ὅπου Ἀγάθων καὶ κελευον-τος ἄγειν παρ’ Ἀγάθωνα. ἄγειν οὖν αὐτὸν παρα σφᾶς τήν τε αὐλητρίδα ὑπολαβοῦσαν καὶ άλλους τινας τῶν ἀκολούθων, καὶ ἐπιστῆναι ἐπὶ τὰς θνρας E ἐστεφανωμἐνον αυτόν κιττοΰ τί τινι στεφανῳ δασεῖ καὶ ίων, καὶ ταινίας ἔχοντα ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλής 208
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the friendship of Heaven; he, above all men, is immortal/
“ This, Phaedrus and you others, is what Diotiina told me, and I am persuaded of it; in which persuasion I pursue my neighbours, to persuade them in tum that towards this acquisition the best helper that our human nature can hope to find is Love. Wherefore I tell you now that every man should honour Love, as I myself do honour all love-matters with especial devotion, and exhort all other men to do the same; both now and always do I glorify Love’s power and valour as far as I am able. So I ask you, Phaedrus, to be so good as to consider this account as a eulogy bestowed on Love, or else to call it by any name that pleases your fancy.” After Socrates had thus spoken, there was applause from all the company except Aristophanes, who was beginning to remark on the allusion which Socrates’ speech had made to his own;1 when suddenly there was a knocking at the outer door, which had a noisy sound like that of revellers, and they heard notes of a flute-girl. “ Go and see to it,” said Agathon to the servants ; “ and if it be one of our intimates, invite him in: otherwise, say we are not drinking, but just about to retire.”
A few moments after, they heard the voice of Alcibiades in the forecourt, very drunken and bawling loud, to know where Agathon was, and bidding them bring him to Agathon. So he was brought into the company by the flute-girl and some others of his people supporting him: he stood at the door, crowned with a bushy wreath of ivy and violets, and wearing a great array of ribands
1 See 205 n.
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πάνυ πολλάς, καὶ εἰπεῖν* Ἀνδρες, χαίρετε* με-θύοντα ἄνδρα πάνυ σφόδρα δέξεσθε συμπότην, η ἀπίωμεν ἀναδήσαντες μόνον Ἀγάθωνα, ἐφ ῳττερ ἤλθομεν, ἐγὼ γάρ τοι, φάναι, χθὲς μὲν οὐχ οἷος τ’ ἐγενόμην ἀφικέσθαι, νῦν δὲ ἥκω ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ ἔχων τὰς ταινίας, ἵνα ἀπὸ τῆς ἐμῆς κεφαλῆς την τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ κάλλιστον κεφαλήν, ἐὰν εἴπω1 οὑτωσὶ ἀναδήσω, ἆρα καταγελάσεσθέ μου ως 213 μεθύοντος; ἐγὼ δέ, κἂν ὑμεῖς γελάτε, ὅμως εὖ οἶδ’ ὅτι αληθή λέγω. ἀλλά μοι λέγετε αὐτόθεν, ἐπὶ ρητοῖς εἰσίω ἢ μή; συμπίεσθε ἢ οὔ;
Πάντας οὖν ἀναθορυβῆσαι καὶ κελεύειν εἰσιεναι καὶ κατακλίνεσθαι, καὶ τὸν Ἀγάθωνα καλεῖν αυτόν. καὶ τὸν ἰἐναι ἀγόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν ανθρώπων, και περιαιρούμενον άμα τὰς ταινίας ὡς ἀναδήσοντα, ἐπίπροσθεν τῶν οφθαλμών ἔχοντα οὐ κατιδεῖν τὸν Σωκράτη, ἀλλὰ καθίζεσθαι παρά τον Ἀγάθωνα Β ἐν μέσω Σωκράτους τε καὶ εκείνου* παραχωρῆσαι γὰρ τὸν Σωκράτη ὡς εκείνον κατιδεῖν.1 2 παρακαθ-εζόμενον δὲ αυτόν άσπάζεσθαί τε τον Ἀγάθωνα καὶ ἀναδεῖν.
Εἰπεῖν οὖν τὸν Ἀγάθωνα Υπολύετε, παῖδες, Ἀλκιβιάδην, ἵνα ἐκ τρίτων κατακέηται.
Πάνυ γε, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην ἀλλὰ τίς ἡμῖν ὅδε τρίτος συμπότης; καί άμα μεταστρεφόμενου αὐτὸν ὁρᾶν τὸν Σωκράτη, ἰδόντα δὲ ἀναπηδῆσαι καὶ εἰπεῖν Ὀ Ἠράκλεις, τουτὶ τί ἧν, Σωκράτης
1	ἐάν είπω mss. . άνειπών Wmckelm ἐάν εισίω Bergk.
2	κατιδεῖν scnpsi κατιὅε(ν) Oxyrh Pap (c/. 174 E ws ίὅεῖν): κα0ίζειν MSS
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on his head. *' Good evening, sirs,” he said; “ will you admit to your drinking a fellow very far gone in liquor, or shall we simply set a wreath on Agathon —which indeed is what we came for—and so away ? I tell you, sir, I was hindered from getting to you yesterday; but now I am here with these ribands on my head, so that I can pull them off mine and twine them about the head of the cleverest, the handsomest, if I may speak the—see, like this f 1 Ah, you would laugh at me because I am drunk ? Well, for my part, laugh as you may, I am sure I am speaking the truth. Come, tell me straight out, am I to enter on the terms stated or not ? Will you take a cup with me or no ? ”
At this they all boisterously acclaimed him, bidding him enter and take a seat, and Agathon also invited him. So he came along with the assistance of his people ; and while unwinding the ribands for his purpose of wreathing his friend he so held them before his eyes that he failed to notice Socrates, and actually took a seat next to Agathon, between Socrates and him: for Socrates had moved up when lie caught sight of Aicibiades. So there he sat, and he saluted Agathon and began to twine his head.
Then Agathon said to the servants, “Take off Aicibiades’ shoes, so that he can recline here with us two.”
all means/’ said Aicibiades; “ but who is our third at table ? ” With that he turned about and saw Socrates, and the same moment leapt up and cried, “ Save ns, what a surprise! Socrates 1
1 His drunken gesture interrupts what he means to say and resumes later,—“ If I may speak the truth.”
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οὗτος; ἐλλοχῶν αὖ με ἐνταῦθα κατέκεισο, ὥσπερ O εἰώθεις ἐξαίφνης ἀναφαίνεσθαι ὅπου ἐγὼ ᾤμην ήκιστα σε ἔσεσθαι. καὶ νῦν τί ἥκεις; καὶ τί αὖ ἐνταῦθα κατεκλίνης, καὶ1 οὐ παρὰ Ἀριστοφάνει οὐδὲ εἴ τις ἄλλος γελοῖος ἔστι τε καὶ βούλεται, ἀλλὰ διεμηχανήσω ὅπως παρὰ τῷ καλλίστῳ τῶν ἔνδον κατακείσῃ;
Καὶ τὸν Σωκράτη, Ἀγάθων, φάναι, ὅρα εἴ μοι ἐπαμύνεις* ὡς ἐμοὶ ὁ τούτου ἔρως τοῦ ανθρώπου οὐ φαῦλον πρᾶγμα γέγονεν. ἀπ’ ἐκείνου γὰρ τοῦ χρόνου, ἀφ’ οὖ τούτου ἡράσθην, οὐκέτι ἔξεστί μοι D οὔτε προσβλέψαι οὔτε διάλεχθῆναι καλῷ οὐδ’ ἐνί, ἢ οὑτοσὶ ζηλότυπων με καὶ φθόνων θαύμα στα εργάζεται και λοιδορεῖταί τε καὶ τὼ χεῖρε μόγις ἀπέχεται. ὅρα οὖν μη τι και νυν ἐργάσηται, ἀλλὰ διάλλάξον ἡμᾶς, ἢ ἐὰν ἐπιχειρῇ βιάζεσθαι, ἐπ-άμυνε, ὡς ἐγὼ την τούτου μανίαν τε και φιλ-εραστίαν πάνυ ὀρρωδῶ.
Ἀλλ* οὐκ ἔστι, φάναι τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην, ἐμοὶ καὶ σοι διαλλαγὴ, ἀλλὰ τούτων μὲν εἰσαῦθις σε τιμω-ρησομαι· νυν δέ μοι, Ἀγάθων, φάναι, μετάδρς τῶν E ταινιών, ἵνα ἀναδήσω καὶ την τούτου ταυτηνὶ τὴν θαυμαστήν κεφαλήν, καί μη μοι μέμφηται οτι σε μεν ἀνέδησα, αὐτὸν δὲ νικῶντα ἐν λόγοις πάντας ἀνθρώπους, οὐ μόνον πρώην ώσπερ συ, ἀλλ’ ἀεί, ἔπειτα οὐκ ἀνέδησα. καὶ’ ἅμ’ αὐτὸν λαβόντα των ταινιών ἀναδεῖν τὸν Σωκράτη καὶ κατακλίνεσθαι.
Επειδὴ δὲ κατεκλίνη, εἰπεῖν Εἶεν δή, ἄνδρες· δοκεῖτε γάρ μοι νήφειν* οὐκ ἐπιτρεπτέον ὑμῖν, ἀλλὰ ποτέον ώμολόγηται γὰρ ταῦθ’ ή μιν. άρχοντα οὖν αίροΰμαι τῆς πόσεως, ἕως ἂν ὑμεῖς 1 καί Hermann: ώς mss
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here ! So it was to lie in wait for me again that you were sitting there—your old trick of turning up on a sudden where least I expected you ! Well, what are you after now ? Tell me, I say, why you took a seat here and not by Aristophanes or some one else who is absurd and means to be ? Why did you intrigue to get a seat beside the handsomest person in the room ? ”
Then Socrates said, “ Agathon, do your best to protect me, for I have found my love for this fellow no trifling affair. From the time when I fell in love with him I have not had a moment’s liberty either to look upon or converse with a single handsome person, but the fellow flies into a spiteful jealousy which makes him treat me in a monstrous fashion, girding at me and hardly keeping his hands to himself. So take care that he does no mischief now: pray reconcile us ; or if he sets about using force, protect me, for I shudder with alarm at his amorous frenzy.”
“ No/’ said Alcibiades; “ no reconcilement for you and me. I will have my revenge on you for this another time: for the present, Agathon, give me some Of your ribands, that I may also deck this person’s head, this astonishing head. He shall not reproach me with having made a garland for you and then, though he conquers every one in discourse —not once in a while, lie you the other day, but always—bestowing none upon him.” So saying he took some of the nbands and, after decking the head of Socrates, resumed his seat.
Reclining there, he proceeded: “ Now then, gentlemen, you look sober: I cannot allow this; you must drink, and fulfil our agreement. So I appoint as president of this bout, till you have
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ἱκανῶς πίητε, ἐμαυτὸν, ἀλλὰ φερέτω, Ἀγάθων,1 εἴ τι ἔστιν ἔκπομα μέγα μᾶλλον δὲ οὐδὲν δεῖ, ἀλλὰ φέρε, παῖ, φάναι, τὸν ψυκτήρα €Κ€Ϊνον, 214 ἰδόντα αυτόν πλέον ἢ ὀκτὼ κοτύλας χωροϋντα. τούτον ἐμπλησάμενον πρώτον μὲν αυτόν ἐκπιεῖν, ἔπειτα τῷ Σωκράτει κελεύειν ἐγχεῖν καὶ ἅμα εἰπεῖν Πρὸς μὲν Σωκράτη, ὧ ἄνδρες, τὸ σόφισμά μοι οὐδέν ὁπόσον γὰρ ἂν κελεύη τις, τοσοῦτον ἐκπιὼν οὐδὲν μάλλον μή ποτε μεθυσθῇ.
Τὸν μὲν οὖν Σωκράτη ἐγχέαντος τοῦ παιδὸς πίνειν τὸν δ’ Ἐρυξίμαχον Πῶς οὖν, φάναι, ὦ Ἀλκιβιάδη, ποιοῦμεν; οὕτως οὔτε τι λέγομεν ἐπὶ Β τῆ κύλικι οὔτ’ ἐπᾴδομεν, ἀλλ’ ἀτεχνῶς ὥσπερ οἱ διψῶντες πιόμεθα;
Τὸν οὖν Ἀλκιβιάδην εἰπεῖν Ὀ Ἐρυξίμαχε, βέλ-τιστε βέλτιστου πατρός καί σωφρονεστάτου, χαῖρε.
Καὶ γὰρ οὐ, φάναι τον Ἐρυξίμαχον ἀλλὰ τί ποιῶμεν;
Ὅ τι δἂν2 συ κελεύη ς. δεῖ γάρ σοι πείθεσθαι* ἰητρὸς γὰρ ἀνὴρ πολλών αντάξιος άλλων
ἐπίταττε οὖν ὅ τι βούλει.
Ἀκουσον δή, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἐρυξίμαχον. ἡμῖν πρὶν σὲ εἰσελθεῖν ἔδοξε χρῆναι ἐπὶ δεξιά ἕκαστον ἐν μέρει λόγον περὶ Ἕρωτος εἰπεῖν ὡς δύναιτο κάλ-0 λι στον, καὶ ἐγκωμιάσαι. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοι Πάντες ἡμεῖς εἰρήκαμεν οὐ δ’ ἐπειδὴ οὐκ εἴρηκας καὶ ἐκπέπωκας, δίκαιος εἶ εἰπεῖν, εἰπὼν δ’ ἐπιτάξαι Σωκράτε ι ὅ τι ἂν βούλῃ, καὶ τοῦτον τῷ ἐπὶ δεξιὰ καὶ οὕτω τοὺς άλλους.
1 φερἐτω, Αγάἄων distinxit Burnet 2 δἄν Burnet: δ’ ἄν Τ.
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had a reasonable drink—myself. Agathon, let the boy bring me as large a goblet as you have. Ah well, do not trouble,” he said ; “ boy, bring me that cooler there,”—for he saw it would hold a good halfgallon and more. This he got filled to the brim, and after quaffing it off himself bade them fill up for Socrates, saying, “ Against Socrates, sirs, my crafty plan is as nought. However large the bumper you order him, he will quaff it all off and never get tipsy with it.”
Socrates drank as soon as the boy had filled : but— “ What procedure is this, Alcibiades ? ” asked Eryximachus. “ Are we to have nothing to say or sing over the cup ? Are we going to drink just like any thirsty folk ? ”
To this Alcibiades answered : “ Ha, Eryximachus, * of noblest, soberest sire most noble son ’; all hail! ”
“ And the same to you,” said Eryximachus . ** but what are we to do * ”
u Whatever you command, for we are bound to obey you:
jOne learned leech is worth the multitude.1
So prescribe what you please.”
“ Then listen,” said Eryximachus “ We resolved, before your arrival, that each m order from left to right should make the finest speech he could upon Love, and glorify his name. Now all of us here have spoken ; so you, since you have made no speech and have drained the cup, must do your duty and speak. This done, you shall prescribe what you like for Socrates, and he for his neighbour on the right, and so on with the rest.”
1 Homer, II. xi. 514.
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Ἀλλά, φάναι, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε, τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην κάλῶς μὲν λέγεις, μεθύοντα δὲ ἄνδρα παρὰ νη-φόντων λόγους παραβάλλειν μὴ οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου ἦ.
D καὶ ἅμα, ὦ μακάριε, πείθει τί σε Σωκράτης ὧν ἄρτι εἶπεν; ἢ οἶσθα ὅτι τουναντίον ἐστὶ πᾶν ἢ ὃ ἔλεγεν, οὗτος γάρ, ἐάν τινα ἐγὼ ἐπαινέσω τούτου παρόντος ἢ θεὸν ἢ άνθρωπον άλλον ἢ τούτον, ον κ ἀφέξεταί μου τω χεῖρε.
Οὐκ εὐφημήσεις; φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη.
Μὰ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην, μηδὲν λέγε πρὸς ταῦτα, ὡς ἐγὼ οὐδ’ ἂν ἕνα ἄλλον ἐπ-αινέσαιμι σοῦ παρόντος.
Ἀλλ’ οὕτω ποίει, φάναι τον Ἐρυξίμαχον, εἰ βούλει Σωκράτη ἐπαίνεσον.
Πῶς λέγεις; εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην δοκεῖ χρῆναι, ὦ Ἐρυξίμαχε; ἐπιθῶμαι τῷ ἀνδρὶ καὶ τιμωρήσωμαι ὑμῶν ἐναντίον;
E Οὗτος, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, τί ἐν νῷ ἔχεις, ἐπὶ τὰ γελοιότερά με έπαινέσαι,1 ἢ τί ποιήσεις;
Τ ἀληθῆ ἐρῶ. ἀλλ’ ὅρα εἰ παρίης.
Ἀλλὰ μέντοι, φάναι, τά γε αληθή παρίημι καὶ κελεύω λέγειν
Οὐκ ἂν φθάνοιμι, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην. καὶ μέντοι οὑτωσὶ ποίησον. ἐάν τι μὴ αληθές λέγω, 215 μεταξύ ἐπιλαβοῦ, αν βουλή, καὶ εἰπὲ ὅτι τοῦτο ψεὐδομαι ἑκὼν γὰρ εἶναι οὐδὲν ψεύσομαι. ἐὰν μέντοι ἄναμιμνησκόμενος ἄλλο ἄλλοθεν λέγω, μηδὲν θαυμάσῃς· οὐ γάρ τι ῥᾴδιον τὴν μὴν άτοπίαν ὧδ’ ἔχοντι εὐπόρως καὶ ἐφεξῆς καταριθμῆσαι.
1 επαινἐσαι Burnet: επαινἐσεις mss.
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“ Very good, Eryxiinachus,” said Alciblades; “ but to pit a drunken man against sober tongues is hardly fair. Besides, my gifted friend, you are surely not convinced by anything that Socrates has just told you * You must know the case is quite the contrary of what he was saying. It is he who, if I praise any god in his presence or any person other than himself, will not keep his hands off me.”
“ Come, enough of this,” said Socrates.
“ On the honour of a gentleman,” said Aldbiades, “ it is no use your protesting, for I could not praise anyone else in your presence.”
“ Well, do that if you like,” said Eryximachus; “ praise Socrates.”
“ You mean it ? ” said Aleibiades ; “ you think I had better, Eryximachus ? Am I to set upon the fellow and have revenge before you all?”
“ Here/’ said Socrates; “ what are you about3 — to make fun of me with your praises, or what ? ”
“ I shall speak the truth; now, will you permit
me ? **
“ Ah well, so long as it is the truth, I permit you and command you to speak."
“ You shall hear it this moment,” said Aleibiades ; “ but there is something you must do. If I say anything that is false, have the goodness to take me up short and say that there I am lying; for I will not he if I can help it. Still, you are not to be surprised if I tell my reminiscences at haphazard; it is anything but easy for a man in my condition to give a fluent and regular enumeration of your oddities.”
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Σωκράτη δ’ ἐγὼ ἐπαινεῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, όντως ἐπιχειρήσω, δι’ εἰκόνων. οὖτος μὲν οὖν ίσως οἰήσεται ἐπὶ τὰ γελοιότερα, ἔσται δ’ ἡ εἰκὼν τοῦ ἀληθοῦς ἕνεκα, οὐ τοῦ γελοίου. φημὶ γὰρ δὴ Β ὁμοιότατον αὐτὸν εἶναι τοῖς σιληνοῖς τούτοις τοῖς ἐν τοῖς ἑρμογλυφείοις καθημένοις, οὕς τινας εργάζονται οι δημιουργοί σύριγγας η αυλούς ἔχοντας, οἳ διχάδε διοιχθἐντες φαίνονται ἕνδοθεν αγάλματα ἔχοντες θεῶν. καὶ φημὶ αὖ ἐοικέναι αυτόν τῷ σα-τύρῳ τῷ Μαροὐᾳ. ὅτι μὲν οὖν τό γε εἶδος ὅμοιος εἶ τούτοις, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐδ’ αντος αν1 που αμφισβήτησαις· ὡς δὲ καὶ τἆλλα ἔοικας, μετὰ τούτο ακούε. υβριστής εἶ ἢ οὔ; ἐὰν γὰρ μη ομόλογης, μάρτυρας παρέπομαι, ἀλλ’ οὐκ αὐλητὴς; C πολύ γε θαύμασιώτερος εκείνου. ὁ μέν γε δι’ οργάνων εκηλει τούς ανθρώπους τη ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος δυνάμει, καὶ ἔτι νυνὶ ὃς ἂν τὰ εκείνον αὐλῇ. ἃ γὰρ ’Όλυμπος ηὕλει, Μαρσύου λέγω τοῦ2 διδά-ξαντος. τὰ οὖν εκείνον εάν τε ἀγαθὸς αὐλητὴς αὐλῇ εάν τε φαύλη αὐλητρὶς, μόνα κατεχεσθαι ποιεί καί δηλοΐ τούς των θεών τε καί τελετών δεόμενους διά τὸ θεῖα εἶναι. σὺ δ’ εκείνου τοσοΰ-τον μόνον διαφέρεις, ὅτι ἄνευ οργάνων ψιλοῖς λόγοις ταὑπὸν τοῦτο ποιεῖς. ἡμεῖς γοῦν ὅταν μέν D του ἄλλου ἀκούωμεν λέγοντος καὶ πάνυ ἀγα θοῦ ρήτορος άλλους λόγους, οὐδὲν μέλει ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν οὐδενί* ἐπειδὰν δὲ σοῦ τις ἀκούῃ ἢ τῶν σῶν λόγων
1 ἄν Baiter: δἡ mss 3 του Badham: τούτου mss.
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Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates
“ The way I shall take, gentlemen, in my praise of Socrates, is by similitudes. Probably he will think I do this for deusion; but I choose my similitude for the sake of truth, not of ridicule. For I say he is likest to the Silenus-figures that sit in the statuaries’ shops; those, I mean, which our craftsmen make with pipes or flutes in their hands: when their two halves are pulled open, they are found to contain images of gods. And I further suggest that he resembles the satyr Marsyas. Now, as to your likeness, Socrates, to these m figure, I do not suppose even you yourself will dispute it; but I have next to tell you that you are like them m every other respect You are a fleering fellow, eh ? If you will not confess it, I have witnesses at hand. Are you not a piper ? Why, yes, and a far more marvellous one than the satyr. His bps indeed had power to entrance mankind by means of instruments ; a thing still possible to-day for anyone who can pipe his tunes : for the music of Olympus’s flute belonged, I may tell you, to Marysas his teacher. So that if anyone, whether a fine flute-player or paltry flute-girl, can but flute his tunes, they have no equal for exciting a ravishment, and will indicate by the divinity that is in them who are apt recipients of the deities and their sanctifications. You differ from Ihim in one point only—that you produce the same effect with simple prose unaided by instruments. For example, when we hear any other person—quite an excellent orator, perhaps—pronouncing one of the usual discourses, no one, I venture to say, caxes a jot; but so soon as we hear you, or your discourses in the mouth of another,—
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ἄλλου λέγοντος, κἂν πάνυ φαῦλος ἦ ὁ λέγων, ἐάν τε γυνὴ ἀκούῃ ἐάν τε ἀνὴρ ἐάν τε μειράκιον, ἐκπεπλ?]γμἐνοι ἐσμὲν καὶ κατεχόμεθα. ἐγὼ γοῦν, ὦ ἄνδρες, εἰ μὴ ἔμελλον κομιδῇ δόξειν μεθύειν, εἶπον ὀμόσας ἂν ὑμῖν, οἷα δὴ πέπονθα αὐτὸς ὑπὸ τῶν τούτου λόγων καὶ πάσχω ἔτι καὶ νυνί. ὅταν E γὰρ ακούω, πολύ μοι μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν κορυβαντιώντων ἥ τε καρδία πήδα καί δάκρυα ἐκχεῖται ὑπὸ τῶν λόγων των τούτου* ὁρῶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλους παμπόλλους τὰ αὐτὰ πάσχοντας. Περικλέους δὲ ἀκούων καὶ άλλων ἀγαθῶν ρητόρων εὖ μὲν ἡγούμην λέγειν, τοιοῦτον δ’ οὐδὲν ἔπασχον, οὐδ’ ἐτεθορύβητό μου ἡ ψυχὴ οὐδ’ ἡγανάκτει ὡς ἀνδραποδωδῶς δια-κειμένου* ἀλλ’ ὑπὸ τουτουί τοῦ Μαρσύου πολλάκις 216 δὴ οὕτω διετέθην, ὥστε μοι δόξαι μὴ βιωτὸν είναι ἔχοντι ὡς ἔχω. καὶ ταῦτα, Σωκρατες, οὐκ ἐρεῖς ὡς οὐκ άληθῆ. καὶ ἔτι γε νῦν σύνοιδ’ ἐμαυτῷ, ὅτι εἰ ἐθέλοιμι παρἐχειν τὰ ὦτα, οὐκ ἂν καρτερήσαιμι, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὰ ἂν πάσχοιμι ἀναγκάζει γάρ με ὁμολογεῖν, ὅτι πολλοῦ ἐνδεὴς ῶν αὐτὸς ἔτι ἐμαυτοῦ μὲν ἀμελῶ, τὰ δ’ *Αθηναίων πράττω. βία οὖν ὥσπερ ἀπὸ τῶν Ειρηνών ἐπισχόμενος τὰ ὦτα οἴχομαι φεύγων, ἵνα μὴ αὐτοῦ καθήμενος παρά Β τοὐτῳ καταγηράσω.	πέπονθα δὲ πρὸς τούτον
μόνον ανθρώπων, ὃ οὐκ ἄν τις οἴοιτο ἐν ἐμοὶ ἐνεῖναι, τὸ αίμχύνεσθαι ὁντινοῦν ἐγὼ δὲ τούτον μόνον αἰσχύνομαι. σύνοιδα γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ αντι-λέγειν μὲν οὐ δυναμἐνῳ, ὡς οὐ δεῖ ποιεῖν ἃ οὗτος κελεύει, ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἀπέλθω, ἡντημένῳ τῆς τιμῆς 220
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though such person be ever so poor a speaker, and whether the hearer be a woman or a man or a youngster—we are all astounded and entranced. As for myself, gentlemen, were it not that I might appear to be absolutely tipsy, I would have affirmed on oath all the strange effects I personally have felt from his words, and still feel even now. For when I hear him I am worse than any wild fanatic; I find mγ heart leaping and my tears gushing forth at the sound of his speech, and I see great numbers of other people having the same experience. When I listened to Pericles and other skilled orators I thought them eloquent, but I never felt anything like this; my spirit was not left in a tumult and had not to complain of mj being m the condition of a common slave : whereas the influence of our Marsyas here has often thrown me into such a state that I thought my life not worth living on these terms. In all this, Socrates, there is nothing that you can call untrue. Even now I am stall conscious that if I consented to lend him my ear, I could not resist him, but would have the same feeling again. For he compels me to admit that, sorely deficient as I am, I neglect myself while I attend to the affairs of Athens. So I withhold my ears perforce as from the Sirens, and make off as fast as I can, for fear I should go on sitting beside him tall old age was upon me. And there is one experience I have in presence of this man alone, such as nobody would expect in me; and that is, to be made to feel ashamed; he alone can make me feel it. For he brings home to me that I cannot disown the duty of doing what he bids me, but that as soon as I turn from his company I fall a victim to the favours
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τῆς ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν, δραπετεύω οὖν αυτόν καὶ C φεύγω, καὶ ὅταν ἴδω, αἰσχύνομαι τὰ ὡμολογη-μἐνα. καὶ πολλάκις μὲν ἡδέως ἂν ἴδοιμι αὐτὸν μὴ ὄντα ἐν ἀνθρώποις* εἰ 8’ αὖ τοῦτο γἐνοιτο, εὖ οἶδα ὅτι πολὺ μεῖζον ἂν ἀχθοίμην, ὥστε οὐκ ἔχω ὅ τι χρήσωμαι τούτῳ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ.
Καὶ ὑπὸ μὲν δὴ τῶν αὐλημάτων καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ τοιαῦτα πεπόνθασιν ὑπὸ τοῦδε τοῦ σατυρόνm ἄλλα δὲ ἐμοῦ ἀκούσατε ὡς ὅμοιός τ’ ἐστὶν οἶς ἐγὼ ἤκασα αυτόν καὶ την δύναμιν ὡς θαυμασίαν ἔχει. εὖ γὰρ ἴστε ὅτι οὐδεὶς D ὑμῶν τούτον γιγνώσκει* ἀλλὰ ἐγὼ δηλώσω, ἐπείπερ ἡρξάμην. ὁρᾶτε γὰρ ὅτι Σωκράτης ἐρωτικῶς διάκειται τῶν καλών καί ἀεὶ περὶ τούτους ἐστὶ καὶ ἐκπέπληκται, καὶ αὖ αγνοεί πάντα καί οὐδὲν οἶδεν, ὡς τὸ σχήμα αὐτοῦ, τοῦτο οὐ σιλη-νῶδες; σφόδρα γε. τούτο γὰρ οὗτος ἔξωθεν περιβέβληται, ώσπερ 6 γεγλυμμἐνος σιληνός* ἕν-δοθεν δὲ ἀνοιχθεὶς πόσης οἴεσθε γέμει, ὦ ἄνδρες συμπόται, σωφροσύνης; ἴστε ὅτι οὔτ’ εἴ τις καλός ἐστι μέλει αὐτῷ οὐδὲν, ἀλλὰ καταφρόνει τοσοῦτον E ὅσον οὐδ’ ἂν εἷς οἰηθείη, οὔτ’ εἴ τις πλούσιος, οντ ει άλλην τινα τιμήν ἔχων τῶν ὑπὸ πλήθους μακάρι-ζομένων* ηγείται δὲ πάντα ταῦτα τὰ κτήματα οὐδενὸς ἄξια καὶ ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν εἶναι,—λέγω ὑμῖν,— εἰρωνευόμενος δὲ καὶ παίζων πάντα τον βίον πρὸς τοὺς ανθρώπους διατελεῖ. σπουδάσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ άνοιχθεντος οὐκ οἶδα εἴ τις ἑώρακε τὰ ἐντὸς αγάλματα* ἀλλ* ἐγὼ ἥδη ποτ’ εἶδον, καί μοι ἔδοξεν 217 οὕτω θεῖα καὶ χρυσά εἶναι καὶ πάγκαλα και θαυμαστά, ὥστε ποιητέον εἶναι ἔμβραχυ1 ο τι 1 ἐμβραχυ Cobet, al.: ἐν βραχεῖ mss.
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of the crowd So I take a runaway’s leave of him and flee away ; when I see him again I think of those former admissions, and am ashamed. Often I could wish he had vanished fxom this world ; yet again, should this befall, I am sure I should be more distressed than ever; so I cannot tell what to do with the fellow at all.
“ Such then is the effect that our satyr can work upon me and many another with his piping; but let me tell you how like he is in other respects to the figures of my comparison, and what a wondrous power he wields. I assure you, not one of you knows him; well, I shall reveal him, now that I ha\e begun. Observe how Socrates is amorously inclined to handsome persons; with these he Is always busy and enraptured. Again, he is utterly stupid and ignorant, as he affects. Is not this like a Silenus * Exactly. It is an outward casing he wears, similarly to the sculptured Silenus. But if you opened his inside, you cannot imagine how full he is, good cup-companions, of sobriety. I tell you, all the beauty a man* may have is nothing to him; he despises it more than any of you can believe; nor does wealth attract him, nor any sort of honour that is the envied prize of the crowd. All these possessions he counts as nothing worth, and all of us as nothing, I assure you ; he spends his whole life in chaffing and making game of his fellow-men. Whether anyone else has caught him in a serious moment and opened him, and seen the images inside, I know not; but I saw them one day, and thought them so divine and golden, so perfectly fair and wondrous, that I
PLATO
κελεύοι Σωκράτης, ἡγούμενος δὲ αὐτὸν ἐσπου-δακέναι ἐπὶ τῆ ἐμῇ ὥρᾳ ἕρμαιον ἡγησάμην εἶναι καὶ εὐτύχημα ἐμὸν θαυμαστόν, ὡς ύπαρχον μοι, χαρισαμἐνῳ Σωκράτει πάντ’ ακόυσα ι ὅσαπερ οὗτος ἤδει* ἐφρόνουν γὰρ δὴ ἐπὶ τῇ ὥρᾳ θαυμάσιον ὅσον. ταῦτα οὖν διανοηθείς, πρὸ τοῦ οὐκ εἰωθὼς ἄνευ ακολούθου μόνος μετ’ αὐτοῦ γίγνεσθαι, τότε Β ἀποπέμπων τὸν ακόλουθον μόνος συνεγιγνόμην δεῖ γὰρ πρὸς ὑμᾶς πάντα τἄληθῆ εἰπεῖν ἀλλὰ προσ-ἐχετε τὸν νοῦν, καὶ εἰ ψεὐδομαι, Σώκρατες, ἐξ-έλεγχε. συνεγιγνόμην γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες, μόνος μόνῳ, καὶ ᾤμην αὐτίκα διάλέξεσθαι αὐτόν μοι ἅπερ ἂν ἐραστὴς παιδικοῖς ἐν ἐρημίᾳ διάλεχθείη, καὶ ἔχαι-ρον. τούτων δ’ οὐ μάλα ἐγίγνετο οὐδἐν, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ εἰώθει διάλεχθεὶς ἄν μοι καὶ συνημερεύσας ᾤχετο ἀπιών. μετὰ ταῦτα συγγυμνάζεσθαι προὐ-C καλούμην αὐτὸν καὶ συνεγυμναζόμην, ὥς τι ἐνταῦθα περανῶν. συνεγυμνάζετο οὖν μοι καὶ προσ-επάλαιε πολλάκις οὐδενὸς παρόντος· καί τί δεῖ λέγειν; οὐδὲν γάρ μοι πλέον ἦν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐδαμῆ ταὐτῃ ἥνυτον, ἔδοξέ μοι ἐπιθετέον εἶναι τῷ ἀνδρὶ κατὰ τὸ καρτερὸν καὶ οὐκ ἀνετέον, ἐπειδήπερ ἐγκεχειρήκη, ἀλλὰ ἰστέον ἤδη τί ἐστι τὸ πρᾶγμα. π ρο καλόν μαι, δὴ αυτόν προς τὸ συνδειπνεῖν, ἀ-D τεχνῶς ὥσπερ ἐραστὴς παιδικοῖς ἐπιβουλεύων. καί μοι οὐδὲ τοῦτο ταχὺ ὑπήκουσεν, ὅμως δ’ οὖν χρόνῳ ἐπείσθη. ἐπειδὴ δὲ άφίκ€το τὸ πρώτον, δειπνήσας ἀπιέναι ἐβούλετο. καὶ τότε μὲν αἰσχυνό-μενος ἀφῆκα αυτόν αὖθις δὲ ἐπιβουλεύσας, ἐπειδὴ ἐδεδειπνήκεμεν,Χ διελεγόμην πόρρω τῶν νυκτών, 1
1 ἐὅεὅειπνἡκεμεν Burnet ϊ ἐδεὅειπνἡκει MBS·
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simply had to do as Socrates bade me. And believing he had a serious affection for my youthful bloom, I supposed I had here a godsend and a rare stroke of luck, thinking myself free at any time by gratifying his desires to hear all that our Socrates knew ; for I was enormously proud of my youthful charms. So with this design I dismissed the attendant whom till then I invariably brought to my meetings with Socrates, and I would go and meet him alone : I am to tell you the whole truth; you must all mark my words, and, Socrates, you shall refute me if I lie. Yes, gentlemen, I went and met him, and the two of us would be alone ; and I thought he would seize the chance of talking to me as a lover does to his dear one in private, and I was glad. But nothing of the sort occurred at all, he would merely converse with me in his usual mariner, and when he had spent the day with me he would leave me and go his way. After that I proposed he should go with me to the trainer’s, and I trained with him, expecting to gain my point there. So he trained and wrestled with me many a time when no one was there. The same story I I got no further with the affair Then, as I made no progress that way, I resolved to charge full tilt at the man, and not to throw up the contest once I had entered upon it: I felt I must clear up the situation. Accordingly I invited him to dine with me, for all the world like a lover scheming to ensnare his favourite Even this he was backward to accept; however, he was eventually persuaded. The first time he came, he wanted to leave as soon as he had dined. On that occasion I was ashamed and let him go. The second time I devised a scheme: when Tye had dined I went on talking with him far
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καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐβούλετο ἀπιέναι, σκηπτόμενος ὅτι ὀψὲ εἴη, προσηνἀγκασα αὐτὸν μένειν. ἀνεπαύετο οὖν ἐν τῇ ἐχομένῃ ἐμοῦ κλίνη, ἐν ἧπερ ἐδείπνει, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐν τῷ οἰκήματι ἄλλος καθηῦδεν η ἡμεῖς.
E Μέχρι μὲν οὖν δὴ δεῦρο τοῦ λόγου καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι καὶ πρὸς ὁντινοῦν λέγειν τὸ δ’ ἐντεῦθεν οὐκ ἄν μου ἡκούσατε λέγοντος, εἰ μὴ πρῶτον μἐν, τὸ λεγόμενον, οἶνος ἄνευ τε παίδων καὶ μετὰ παίδων ἧν ἄληθής, ἔπειτα ἀφανίσαι Σωκράτους βργον νττζρήφανον εἰς ἔπαινον ἐλθόντα ἄδικόν μοι φαίνεται. ἔτι δὲ τὸ τοῦ δηχθέντος ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔχεως πάθος κἀμὲ ἔχει. φασὶ γάρ πού τινα τοῦτο παθόντα οὐκ 218 ἐθέλειν λέγειν οἷον ἦν πλὴν τοῖς δεδηγμἐνοις, ὡς μόνοις γνωσομένοις τε καὶ συγγνωσομἐνοις, εἰ πᾶν ἐτόλμα δρᾶν τε καὶ λέγειν ὑπὸ τῆς ὀδύνης. ἐγὼ οὖν δεδηγμένος τε ὑπὸ αλγεινοτέρου καὶ τὸ ἄλγεινό-τατον ὧν ἄν τις δηχθείη—τὴν καρδίαν γὰρ ἢ ψυχὴν ἢ ὅ τι δεῖ αὐτὸ ὀνομάσαι πληγείς τε και δήχθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν φιλοσοφία, λόγων, οι εχονται ἐχίδνης ἀγριώτερον, νέου ψυχῆς μὴ ἀφυοῦς ὅταν λάβωνται, καὶ ποιοῦσι δρᾶν τε καὶ λέγειν οτιοῦν —καὶ ὁρῶν αὖ Φαίδρους, Ἀγάθωνας, Ερυξι-
Β μάχους, Παυσανίας, Ἀριστοδήμους τε καὶ Αριστο-φάνας* Σωκράτη δὲ αὐτὸν τί δεῖ λέγειν, καὶ οσοι ἄλλοι; Πάντες γὰρ κεκοινωνήκατε τῆς φιλοσόφου μανίας τε καὶ βακχείας· διό Πάντες ακουσεσθε· συγγνώσεσθε γὰρ τοῖς τε τότε πραχθεισι και τοις 1
1 The usual proverb of the truthfulness of wine (οῖνος και αλήθεια) was sometimes extended to οίνος λα! παιὅες αληθείς “ Truthful are wine and children.”
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into the night, and when he wanted to go I made a pretext of the lateness of the hour and constrained linn to stay. So he sought repose on the couch next to me, on which he had been sitting at dinner, and no one was sleeping in the room but ourselves.
u Now up to this point my tale could fairly be told to anybody ; but from here onwards I would not have continued in your hearing were it not, in the first place, that wine, as the saying goes, whether yon couple ‘ children ’ with it or no, is * truthful ’;1 and in the second, I consider it dishonest, when I have started on the praise of Socrates, to hide his deed of lofty disdain. Besides, I share the plight of the man who was bitten by the snake: you know it is related of one m such a plight that he refused to describe his sensations to any but persons who had been bitten themsehes, since they alone would understand him and stand up for him if he should give way to wild words and actions in his agony. Now I have been bitten by a more painful creature, in the most painful way that one can be bitten: m my heart, or my soul, or whatever one is to call it, I am stricken and stung by his philosophic discourses, which adhere more fiercely than any adder when once they lay hold of a young and not nngifted soul, and force it to do or say whatever they will; I have only to look around me, and there is a Phaedrus, an Agathon, an Eryxi-machus, a Pausanias, an Aristodemus, and an Aristophanes—I need not mention Socrates himself —and all the rest of them; every one of you has had his share of philosophic frenzy and transport, so all of you shall hear. You shall stand up alike for what then was done and for what now is spoken.
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νῦν λεγομένοις οἱ δὲ οἰκέται, καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος ἐστὶ βέβηλός τε καὶ ἄγροικος, πύλας πάνυ μεγάλας τοῖς ὠσὶν ἐπίθεσθε.
Ἐπειδὴ γὰρ οὖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, ὅ τε λὐχνος C ἀπεσβήκει καὶ οἱ παῖδες ἔξω ἦσαν, ἔδοξέ μοι χρῆναι μηδὲν ποικίλλειν πρὸς αὐτόν, ἀλλ’ ἐλευθέρως εἰπεῖν ἅ μοι ἐδόκει* καὶ εἶπον κινήσας αὐτόν, Σώκρατες, καθεύδεις;
Οὐ δῆτα, ἦ δ’ ὅς.
Οἶσθα οὖν ἅ μοι δέδοκται;
Τί μάλιστα, ἔφη.
Σὺ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς, ἦν δ’ ἐγώ, ἐμοῦ βραστής άξιος γεγονέναι μόνος, καί μοι φαίνῃ ὀκνεῖν μνησθήναι πρός με* ἐγὼ δὲ οὑτωσὶ ἔχω· πάνυ ἀνόητον ηγούμαι εἶναι σοὶ μὴ οὐ καὶ τούτο χαρίζεσθαι καὶ εἴ τι D ἄλλο ἢ τής ουσίας τής ἐμῆς δέοιο ἢ τῶν φίλων τῶν ἐμῶν. ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ οὐδἐν ἐστι πρεσβύτερον τοῦ ὡς ὅτι βέλτιστον ἐμὲ γενέσθαι, τούτου δὲ οἶμαί μοι συλλήπτορα οὐδἐν α κυριώτερον εἶναι σοῦ. ἐγὼ δὴ τοιοὐτῳ ἀνδρὶ πολὺ μᾶλλον ἂν μὴ χαριζό-μενος αἰσχυνοίμην τοὺς φρονίμους, ή χαριζὁμενος τοὺς τε πολλούς καὶ άφρονας.
Καὶ οὗτος ἀκούσας μάλα εἰρωνικῶς και σφοδρά ἑαυτοῦ τε καὶ εἰωθότως ἔλεξεν Ὀ φίλε 9Αλκιβιάδη, κινδυνεύεις τῶ ὄντι οὐ φαύλος εἶναι, εἴπερ αληθή E τυγχάνει όντα α λέγεις περὶ ἐμοῦ, καί τις ἔστ’ ἐν ἐμοὶ δύναμις, δι’ ἧς ἂν οὐ γἐνοιο ἀμείνων ἀμή-χανόν τοι κάλλος όρωης αν ἐν ἐμοὶ καὶ τῆς παρὰ σοὶ εὐμορφίας πάμπολυ διαφέρον. εἰ 8η καθσρῶν αὐτὸ κοινώσασθαί τε μοι ἐπιχειρεῖς καὶ ἀλλάξασθαι κάλλος ἀντὶ κάλλους, ούκ ὀλίγῳ μου ττλεονεκτεΐν διανοῇ, ἀλλ’ ἀντὶ δόξης αλήθειαν καλών κτάσθαι 228
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But the domestics, and all else profane and clownish, must clap the heaviest of doors upon their ears.
“ Well, gentlemen, when the lamp had been put out and the servants had withdrawn, I determined not to mince matters with him, but to speak out freely what I intended. So ϊ shook him and said, * Socrates, are you asleep ? ’
“ * Why, no,’ he replied.
“ * Let me tell you what I have decided.’
“ * What is the matter ? * he asked.
“ ‘ I consider,’ I replied, ‘ that you are the only worthy lover I have had, and it looks to me as if you were shy of mentioning it to me. My position is this : I count it sheer folly not to gratify you in this as in any other need you may have of either my property or that of my friends. To me nothing is more important than the attainment of the highest possible excellence, and in this aim I believe I can find no abler ally than you. So I should feel a far worse shame before sensible people for not gratifying such a friend than I should before the senseless multitude for gratifying him.’
“ When he heard this, he put on that innocent air which habit has made so characteristic of him, and remarked: ‘ My dear Alcibiades, I daresay you are not really a dolt, if what you say of me is the actual truth, and there is a certain power in me that could help you to be better; for then what a stupendous beauty you must see m me, vastly superior to your comeliness! And if on espying this you are trying for a mutual exchange of beauty for beauty, it is no slight advantage you are counting on—you are trying to get genuine in return for reputed beauties, and m fact are designing to fetch
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219 ἐπιχειρεῖς καὶ τῷ ὄντι “ χρυσία χαλκίίων ” δι-αμείβεσθαι νοεῖς. ἀλλ’, ὦ μακάριε, ἄμεινον σκοπεί, μή σε λανθάνω οὐδὲν ὥν. ἥ τοι τῆς διανοίας ὄψις ἄρχεται ὀξὺ βλέπειν ὅταν ἡ τῶν ὀμμάτων τῆς ακμής λήγειν ἐπιχειρῇ* σὺ δὲ τούτων ἔτι πόρρω.
Κἀγὼ ἀκούσας, Τὰ μὲν παρ’ ἐμοῦ, ἔφην, ταὐτ’ ἐστίν, ὧν οὐδὲν άλλως εἴρηται ἢ ὡς διανοοῦμαι* οὐ δὲ αὐτὸς οὕτω βουλεύου ὅ τι σοί τε άριστον καί ἐμοὶ ἡ γῇ.
Ἀλλ’, ἔφη, τοῦτό γε εὖ λέγεις· ἐν γὰρ τῷ ἐπιόντι Β XP°VCP βοπλευόμενοι πραξομεν ὃ ἂν φαίνηται νῷν περί τε τούτων καί περὶ τῶν άλλων άριστον.
Ἐγὼ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ἀκούσας τε καὶ εἰπών, καὶ ἀφεὶς ὥσπερ βέλη, τετρῶσθαι αυτόν ωμήν καί ἀναστὰς γε, οὐδὲ ἐπιτρέψας τούτῳ εἰπεῖν οὐδὲν ἔτι, ἀμφιέσας τὸ ἱμάτιον τὸ ἐμαυτοῦ τοῦτον—καὶ γὰρ ἧν χειμών—ὑπὸ τὸν τρίβωνα κατακλινεὶς τὸν C τοὐτου, περιβαλὼν τὼ χεῖρε τοὐτῳ τῷ δαιμονίω ως αληθώς καὶ θαυμαστώ, κατεκείμην την νύκτα ὅλην. καὶ οὐδὲ ταῦτα αὖ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐρεῖς ὅτι ψεύδομαι. ποιήσαντος δὲ δὴ ταῦτα ἐμοῦ οὗτος τοσοῦτον ττεριεγένίτο τε καὶ κατεφρόνησε καὶ κατ-εγέλασε τῆς ἐμῆς ὥρας καὶ ὕβρισε καὶ περὶ ἐκεῖνο ὅ1 γε ᾤμην τὶ εἶναι, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασται· δικασταὶ γάρ ἐστε τῆς Σωκράτους ὑπερηφανίας, εὖ γὰρ ἴστε μὰ θεούς, μὰ θεάς, οὐδὲν περιττότερον κατα-D δεδαρθηκὼς ἀνέστην μετὰ Έω κράτους, ἢ εἰ μετὰ 'πατρός καθηῦδον ἢ ἀδελφοῦ πρεσβυτέρου.
Τὸ δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο τινα οἴεσθέ με διάνοιαν
1 καί περί εκείνο <ὅ> γε Bury * περί εκείνο γε Oxyrh. Pap : καίπερ ἐκεῖνό γε TW: καίπερ κύνο γε Β.
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off the old bargain of gold for bronze,l But be more wary, my gifted fiiend:	you may be deceived
and I may be worthless. Remember, the intellectual sight begins to be keen when the visual is entering on its wane ; but you are a long way yet from that time.’
“ To this I answered: * You have heard what I had to say; not a word differed from the feeling in my mind : it is for you now to consider what you judge to be best for you and me.’
Ah, there you speak to some purpose,’ he said: * for m the days that are to come we shall consider and do what appears to be best for the two of us in this and our other affairs.’
“ Well, after I had exchanged these words with him and, as it were, let fly my shafts, I fancied he felt the wound : so up I got, and without suffering the man to say a word more I wrapped my own coat about him—it was •winter-time; drew myself under his cloak, so ; wound my arms about this truly spiritual and miraculous creature ; and lay thus all the night long. Here too, Socrates, you are unable to give me the lie. When I had done all this, he showed such superiority and contempt, laughing my youthful charms to scorn, and flouting the very thing on which I prided myself, gentlemen of the jury—for you are here to try Socrates for his lofty disdain: you may be sure, by gods—and goddesses—that when I arose I had in no more particular sense slept a night with Socrates than if it had been with my father or my elder brother.
“ After that, you can imagine what a state of
1 Homer, H. vi 236—Glaucus foolishly exchanging his golden armour for the bronze armour of Diomedes.
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ἔχειν, ἡγούμενον μὲν ἡτιμάσθαι, ἀγάμενον δὲ τὴν τούτου φύσιν τε 'καὶ σωφροσύνην καὶ ἀνδρεἰαν, ἐντετυχηκότα ἀνθρώπῳ τοιούτῳ οἵῳ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἂν ωμήν ποτὲ ἐντυχεῖν εἰς φρόνησήν καί εις καρτερίαν; ὥστε οὔθ’ ὅπως οὖν ὀργιζοίμην εἶχον καὶ ἀποστερηθείην τῆς τούτου συνουσίας, οὔθ’ ὅπῃ E προσαγαγοίμην αυτόν ηὐπόρουν. εὖ γὰρ ἤδη ὅτι χρήμασι τε πολὺ μάλλον άτρωτος ἧν πανταχῆ ἢ σιδήρῳ ὁ Αἴσς, ᾤ τε ωμήν αυτόν μόνω ἁλώσεσθαι, διεπεφεύγει με. ἡπόρουν δή, καταδεδουλωμένος τε ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ὡς οὐδεὶς ὑπ’ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου περιῇα. ταῦτά τε γάρ μοι ἅπαντα προὐγεγόνει, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα στρατεία ἡμῖν εἰς Ποτίδαιαν ἐγένετο κοινῇ καὶ συνεσιτοῦμεν ἐκεῖ. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν τοῖς πόνοις οὐ μόνον ἐμοῦ περιῆν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν άλλων απάντων ὁπότ’ ἀναγκασθείημεν ἀπο-220 ληφθἐντες που, οἷα δὴ ἐπὶ στρατείας, ἀσιτεῖν, οὐδὲν ἧσαν οἱ ἄλλοι πρὸς τὸ καρτερεῖν* ἕν τ’ αὖ ταῖς εὐωχίαις μόνος ἀπολαύειν οἷός τ’ ἦν τά τ’ ἄλλα καὶ πινειν οὐκ ἐθέλων, ὁπότε ἀναγκασθείη, πάντας ἐκράτει, καὶ ὃ παντων θαυμαστότατον, Σωκράτη μεθύοντα οὐδεὶς πώποτε ἑώρακεν ἀνθρώ-πων. τούτου μὲν οὖν μοι δοκεῖ καὶ αὐτίκα ὁ ἔλεγχος ἔσεσθαι. πρὸς δὲ αὖ τὰς τοῦ χειμῶνος Β καρτερήσεις—δεινοί γὰρ αὐτόθι χειμῶνες—θαυμάσια εἰργάζετο τά τε ἄλλα, καί ποτε ὄντος πάγου οἵου δεινότατου, καὶ πάντων ἢ οὐκ ἐξιόντων ἕνδοθεν ἥ, εἴ τις ἐξίοι, ἡμφιεσμἐνων τε θαυμαστά 232
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mind I was in, feeling myself affronted, jet marvelling at the sobriety and integrity of his nature : for I had lighted on a man such as I never Mould have dreamt of meeting—so sensible and so resolute. Hence I could find neither a reason for being angry and depriving myself of his society nor a ready means of enticing him. For ϊ was well aware that he was far more proof against money on every side than Ajax against a spear;1 and in what I thought was my sole means of catching him he had eluded me. So I was at a loss, and wandered about in the most abject thraldom to this man that ever was known. Now all this, you know, had already happened to me when we later went on a campaign together to Potidaea;2 and there we were messmates. Well, first of all, he surpassed not me only but every one else in bearing hardships; whenever we were cut off in some place and were compelled, as often in campaigns, to go without food, the rest of us were nowhere in point of endurance. Then again, when we had plenty of good cheer, he alone could enjoy it to the full, and though unwilling to drink, when once overruled he used to beat us all; and, most surprising of all, no man has ever yet seen Socrates drunk. Of this power I expect we shall have a good test m a moment. But it was in his endurance of winter —in those parts the winters are awful—that I remember, among his many marvellous feats, how once there came a frost about as awful as can be: we all preferred not to stir abroad, or if any of us did, we wrapped ourselves up with prodigious
1	Referring to the sevenfold shield of Ajax; cf. Pindar, Isth. v. 45 , Soph. Ay, 576.
2	432 Bio.
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δὴ ὅσα καὶ ὑποδεδεμἐνων καὶ ἐνειλιγμένων τοὺς πόδας εἰς πίλους καὶ ἀρνακίδας, οὗτος δ’ ἐν τοὐτοις ἐξῄει ἔχων ἱμάτιον μὲν τοιοῦτον οἷόνπερ καὶ πρότερον εἰώθει φορεῖν, ἀνυπόδητος δὲ διὰ τοῦ κρυστάλλου ῥᾴον ἐπορεύετο ἢ οἱ ἄλλοι ὑποδεδεμἐνοι. οἱ δὲ στρατιῶται ὑπέβλεπον αὐτὸν ὡς καταφρονονντα σφῶν.
O	Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ταῦτα*
οἷον δ’ αὖ τόδ’ ἔρεξε καὶ ἔτλη καρτερὸς ἀνὴρ
ἐκεῖ ποτὲ ἐπὶ στρατιᾶς,1 ἄξιον ἀποῦσα ι. συννοήσας γὰρ αὐτόθι εωθέν τι εἱστήκει σκοπών, καὶ ἐπειδὴ οὐ προὐχώρε ι αὐτῷ, οὐκ ἀνίει ἀλλὰ εἱστήκε ι ζητών. καί ἤδη ἦν μεσημβρία, καὶ άνθρωποι2 ῄσθάνοντο, καὶ θαυμάζοντες ἄλλος ἄλλῳ ἔλεγεν ὅτι Σωκράτης ἐξ ἑωθινοῦ φροντίζων τι έστηκε. τελευτῶντες δέ τινες τῶν ’Ιώνων, ἐπειδὴ ἑσπέρα ἦν, δειπνήσαντες D —καὶ γὰρ θέρος τότε γ’ ἦν—χαμεύνια ἐξενεγκά-μενοι ἅμα μὲν ἐν τῷ ψύχει καθηὐδον, ἅμα 8ὲ ἐφύλαττον αὐτὸν εἰ καὶ τὴν νύκτα ἑστήξοι. ὁ δὲ εἱστήκε ι μἐχρι εως ἐγένετο καὶ ἥλιος ἀνέσχεν* έπειτα ᾤχετ’ ἀπιὼν προσευξάμενος τῷ ἡλίῳ.
Εἰ δὲ βούλεσθε ἐν ταῖς μάχαις* τοῦτο γὰρ δὴ δίκαιόν γε αὐτῷ ἀποδοῦναι· ὅτε γὰρ ἡ μάχη ἦν, ἐξ ἧς ἐμοὶ καὶ τἀριστεῖα ἔδοσαν οἱ στρατηγοί, E οὐδεὶς ἄλλος ἐμὲ έσωσεν ανθρώπων η οντος, τετρω-μένον οὐκ ἐθέλων ἀπολιπεῖν, ἀλλὰ συνδιέσωσε καὶ τὰ ὅπλα καὶ αὐτὸν ἐμέ. καὶ ἐγὼ μἐν, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ τότε ἐκέλευον σοὶ διδόναι τἀριστεῖα τοὺς στρατηγούς, καί τοῦτό γέ μοι οντε μἔμψῃ οὔτε ἐρεῖς 1 2
1 στρατίας Oxyrh. Pap., Cobet: στρατείαs mss.
2 Άνθρωποι Mehler· Άνθρωποι mss
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care, and after putting on our shoes we muffled up our feet with felt and little fleeces But he talked out in that weather, clad in just such a coat as he was always wont to wear, and he made his way more easily over the ice unshod than the rest of us did m our shoes The soldiers looked askance at him, thinking that he despised them.
“ So much for that: 4 but next, the valiant deed our strong-souled hero dared ’1 on service there one day, is well worth hearing. Immersed in some problem at dawn, he stood m the same spot considering it; and when he found it a tough one, he would not give it up but stood there trying. The time drew on to midday, and the men began to notice him, and said to one another m wonder - * Socrates has been standing there in a study ever since dawn! ’ The end of it was that in the evening some of the Iomans after they had supped—this time it was summer—brought out their mattresses and rugs and took their sleep in the cool; thus they waited to see if he would go on standing all night too. He stood till dawn came and the sun rose ; then walked away, after offering a prayer to the Sun.
“ Then, if you care to hear of him m battle— for theie also he must have his due—on the day of the fight in which I gained my prize for valour from our commanders, it was he, out of the whole army, who saved my life : I was wounded, and he would not forsake me, but helped me to save both my armour and myself. I lost no time, Socrates, in urging the generals to award the prize for valour to you; and here I think you mil neither rebuke
1 Homer, Od. iv 242.
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ὅτ ι ψεύδομαι* ἀλλὰ γὰρ τῶν στρατηγών πρὸς τὸ ἐμὸν αξίωμα ἀποβλεπόντων καί βουλομἐνων ἐμοὶ διδόναι τἀριστεῖα, αντος προθυμότερος ἐγἐνου τῶν στρατηγών ἐμὲ λαβεῖν ἢ σαυτόν. ἔτι τοίνυν, ὦ 221 ἄνδρες, ἄξιον ἧν θεάσασθαι Σωκράτη, ὅτε ἀπὸ Δηλίου φυγή ἀνεχώρει τὸ στρατόπεδον ἔτυχον γὰρ παραγενόμενος ἵππον ἔχων, οὗτος δὲ ὅπλα. ἀνεχώρε ι οὖν έσκεδασμένων ἤδη τῶν ανθρώπων οὖτός τε άμα καί Λάχης* καὶ ἐγὼ περιτυγχάνω, καὶ ἰδὼν εὐθὺς παρακελενομαί τε αύτοιν θαρρεῖν, καὶ ἔλεγον ὅτι ον κ άπολείφω αὐτώ. ενταύθα δὴ καὶ κάλλιον ἐθεασάμην Σωκράτη ἢ ἐν Ποτιδαίᾳ* αὐτὸς γὰρ ἧττον εν φόβῳ ἧ διὰ τὸ ἐφ’ Ιππον εἶναι· πρώτον μεν ὅσον περιῆν Λάχητος τῷ ἔμφρων Β εἶναι· έπειτα ἔμοιγε ἐδόκει, ὦ Ἀριστόφανες, τὸ σὸν δὴ τούτο, καὶ ἐκεῖ διαπορενεσθαι ώσπερ και ενθάδε,	“ βρενθυόμενος καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ παρα-
βάλλων,” ήρεμα παρασκοπών καὶ τοὺς φιλίους καὶ τοὺς πολεμίους, δῆλος ῶν παντὶ καὶ πάνυ πόρ-ρωθεν, ὅτι εἴ τις ἅψεται τούτου τον άνδρός, μάλα ἐρρωμἐνως ἀμυνεῖται. διὸ καὶ ασφαλώς ἀπῄει καὶ οὗτος καὶ ὁ εταίρος·1 σχεδόν γάρ τι τῶν οὕτω O διακειμένων ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ οὐδὲ άπτονται, ἀλλὰ τοὺς προτροπάδην φεύγοντας διώκουσι.
Πολλά μὲν οὖν ἄν τις καὶ ἄλλα ἔχο ι Σωκράτη ἐπαινέσαι καὶ θαυμάσια* ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν άλλων επιτηδευμάτων τάχ αν τις και περί ἄλλου τοιαῦτα εἴποι, τὸ δὲ μηδενὶ ανθρώπων δμοιον εἶναι, μήτε τῶν παλαιών μήτε τῶν νῦν ὄντων, τοῦτο ἄξιον
1 ἐταῖρος Anstid. έτερος mss
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me nor give me the lie. For when the generals, out of regard for my consequence, were inclined to award the prize to me, you outdid them m urging that I should have it rather than you. And further let me tell you, gentlemen, what a notable figure he made when the army was retiring m flight from Delium1: I happened to be there on horseback, while he marched under arms. The troops were in utter disorder, and he was retreating along with Laches, when I chanced to come up with them and, as soon as I saw them, passed them the word to have no fear, saying I would not abandon them. Here, indeed, I had an even finer view of Socrates than at Potidaea—for personally I had less reason for alarm, as I was mounted; and I noticed, first, how far he outdid Laches in collectedness, and next I felt—to use a phrase of yours, Aristophanes—how there he stepped along, as his wont is in our streets, * strutting like a proud marsh-goose, with ever a sidelong glance,’2 turning a calm sidelong look on friend and foe alike, and convincing anyone even from afar that whoever cares to touch this person will find he can put up a stout enough defence. The result was that both he and his comrade got away unscathed : for, as a rule, people will not lay a finger on those who show this disposition in war; it is men flying in headlong rout that they pursue
“ There are many more quite wonderful things that one could find to praise in Socrates: but although there would probably be as much to say about any other one of his habits, I select his linlikeness to anybody else, whether in the ancient or in the
1	The Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, 424 β c. s cf. Thuc. lv. 76 foil.	2 Anstoph Clouds, 362.
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παντὸς θαύματος, οἷος γαρ Αχιλλευς εγενετο, ἀπεικάσειεν ἄν τις καὶ Βρασίδαν καὶ ἄλλους, καὶ D οἷος αὖ Περικλῆς, καὶ Νεστορα καὶ Ἀντήνορα, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ ἕτεροι* καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους κατὰ ταὔτ’ ἄν τις ἀπεικάζοι· οἷος δὲ οὑτοσὶ γέγονε τὴν ἀτοπίαν άνθρωπος,1 καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ οἱ λόγοι αὐτοῦ, οὐδ’ ἐγγὺς ἂν εὕροι τις ζητών, οὔτε τῶν νῦν οὔτε τῶν παλαιῶν, εἰ μὴ ἄρα εἰ οἶς ἐγὼ λέγω ἀπεικάζοι τις αὐτόν, ανθρώπων μὲν μηδενί, τοῖς δὲ σιληνοῖς καὶ σατύροις, αὐτὸν καὶ τοὺς λόγους.
Καὶ γὰρ οὖν καὶ τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις παρ-έλιπον, ὅτι καὶ οἱ λόγοι αὐτοῦ ομοιότατοι εἰσι E τοῖς σιληνοῖς τοῖς διοιγομἕνοις. εἰ γὰρ ἐθέλει τις τῶν Σωκράτους ἀκούειν λόγων, φανεῖεν ἂν γελοῖοι τὸ πρώτον τοιαῦτα καί ονόματα και ρήματα ἔξωθεν περιαμπέχονται, σατύρου δή1 2 τινα ὑβριστοῦ δοράν. ὄνους γὰρ κανθηλίους λέγει καὶ χαλκόας τινας καὶ σκυτοτόμους και βυρσοΰόφας, καί ἀεὶ διὰ τῶν αυτών ταὐτὰ φαίνεται λέγειν, ὥστε άπειρος καὶ ανόητος άνθρωπος πας αν των λόγων 222 καταγελάσειεν. διοιγομἐνους δὲ ἰδὼν αὖ3 τις καὶ ἐντὸς αὐτῶν γιγνόμενος πρώτον μὲν νουν έχοντας ἔνδον μόνους εὑρήσει τῶν λόγων, ἔπειτα θειοτατους καὶ πλεῖστ’ άγαλματ αρετής ἐν αὑτοῖς ἔχοντας καὶ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τείνοντας, μάλλον δὲ ἐπὶ πᾶν ὅσον προσήκςι σκοπέιν τῷ μέλλοντι καλῷ κἀγαθῷ ἔσεσθαι.
Ταῦτ’ ἐστίν, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἃ ἐγὼ Σωκράτη ἐπαινῶ* καὶ αὖ ἃ μέμφομαι συμμίξας ὑμῖν εἶπον ἄ με
1 ἄνὅρωπος Sauppe: άνθρωπος MSS.
2	ὅἡ Baiter. ἄ*> Τ.
3 αὅ Bekker; ἄν mss.
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modem world, as calling for our greatest wonder. You may take the character of Achilles and see his parallel in Brasidas or others: you may couple Nestor, Antenor, or others I might mention, with Pericles; and in the same order you may liken most great men; but with the odd qualities of this person, both in himself and in his conversation, you would not come anpvhere near finding a comparison if you searched either among men of our day or among those of the past, unless perhaps you borrowed my words and matched him, not with any human being, but with the Silenuses and satyrs, in his person and his speech.
“ For there is a point I omitted when I began— how his talk most of all resembles the Siienuses that are made to open. If you chose to listen to Socrates’ discourses you would feel them at first to be quite ridiculous; on the outside they are clothed with such absurd ords and phrases—all, of course, the gift of a mocking satyr. His talk is of pack-asses, smiths, cobblers, and tanners, and he seems always to be using the same terms for the same things; so that> anyone inexpert and thoughtless might laugh his speeches to scorn. But "when these are opened, and you obtain a fresh view of them by getting inside, first of all you will discover that they are the only speeches which have any sense m them ; and secondly, that none aie so divine, so rich in images of virtue, so largely—nay, so completely— intent on all things proper for the study of such as would attain both grace and worth.
“ This, gentlemen, is the praise I give to Socrates : at the same time, I have seasoned it with a little fault-finding, and have told you his rude behaviour
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Β ὕβρισεν. καὶ μέντοι οὐκ ἐμὲ μόνον ταῦτα πε-ποίηκεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ Χαρμίδην τὸν Γλαύκωνος καὶ Eὐθύδημον τὸν Διοκλέους καὶ ἄλλους πάνυ πολλοὺς, οὓς οὖτος ἐξαπατῶν ὡς ἐραστὴς παιδικά μᾶλλον αὐτὸς καθίσταται ἀντ’ ἐραστοῦ. ἃ δὴ καὶ σοὶ λέγω, ὦ Ἀγάθων, μὴ ἐξαπατᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τούτου, ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ τῶν ἡμετέρων παθημάτων γνόντα εὐλαβη-θῆναι, καὶ μη κατά την παροιμίαν ὥσπερ νήπιον παθόντα γνῶναι.
C Εἰπόντος δὴ ταῦτα τοῦ Ἀλκιβιάδου γέλωτα γενέσθαι ἐπὶ τη παρρησία αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ἐδόκει ἔτι ἐρωτικῶς ἔχειν τοῦ Σωκράτους. τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη, Νήφειν μοι δοκεῖς, φάναι, ὦ ’Αλκιβιάδη. οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποθ’ οὕτω κομψῶς κύκλῳ περι-βαλλόμενος άφανίσαι ἐνεχείρεις οὖ ἕνεκα ταῦτα πάντα εἴρηκας καὶ, ὡς ἐν παρέργῳ δὴ λέγων ἐπὶ τελευτῆς αὐτὸ ἔθηκας, ὡς οὐ πάντα τούτου ἕνεκα
D εἰρηκώς, τοῦ ἐμὲ καὶ Ἀγάθωνα διαβάλλειν, οἰό-μενος δεῖν ἐμὲ μὲν σοῦ ἐρᾶν καὶ μηδενὸς ἄλλου, Ἀγάθωνα δὲ ὑπὸ σοῦ ἐρᾶσθαι καὶ μηδ’ ὑφ’ ἐνὸς ἄλλου, ἀλλ* οὐκ ἔλαθες, ἀλλὰ τὸ σατυρικόν σου δρᾶμα τοῦτο καὶ σιληνικὸν κατάδηλον έγένετο. ἀλλ’, ὦ φίλε Ἀγάθων, μηδὲν πλέον αὐτῷ γένηται, ἀλλὰ παρασκευάσου ὅπως ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ μηδεὶς διαβἄλεῖ.1
E Τὸν οὖν Ἀγάθωνα εἰπεῖν, Καὶ μήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, κινδυνεύεις ἀληθῆ λέγειν. τεκμαίρομαι δὲ καὶ ὡς κατεκλίνη ἐν μέσω ἐμοῦ τε καὶ σοῦ, ἵνα χωρὶς ἡμᾶς διαλάβῃ. οὐδὲν οὖν πλέον αὐτῷ ἔσται, ἀλλ’ ἐγὼ παρὰ σὲ ἐλθὼν κατακλινήσομαι.
11 διαβαλεῖ Hirschig: διαβαλει Oxyrh. Pap.: ὅιαβάλτ? mss. 240
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towards me. However, I am not the only person he has treated thus · there are Charmides, son of Glaucon, Eu thy dermis, son of Diodes, and any number of others who have found his wav of loving so deceitful that he might rather be their favourite than their lover. I tell you this, Agathon. to save you from his deceit, that by laying our sad experiences to heart you may be on your guard and escape learning by your own pam, like the loon m the adage ”1
When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was some laughter at Ins frankness, which showed him still amorously inclined to Socrates; who then remarked: M I believe you are sober, Alcibiades; else you would never have enfolded yourself so charmingly all about, trying to screen from sight your object in all this talk, nor would have put it in as a mere incident at the end The true object of all you have said was to stir up a quarrel between me and Agathon : for you think you must keep me as your undivided lover, and Agathon as the undivided object of your love. But now you are detected : your Saiyric or Siknic play-scene is all shown up. Dear Agathon, do not let the plot succeed, but take measures to prevent anyone from setting you and me at odds.”
To which Agathon replied: “ Do you know, Socrates, I fancy you have hit on the truth. Besides, I take his sitting down between us two as an obvious attempt to draw us apart. See, he shall not gain his point: I will come and sit by your side.”
1 Homer, II. xvii. 33 ρεχἀἐν δἐ τε νἡπιος ἐγνω, “fools get their lesson from the deed done.”
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Πάνυ γε, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη, δεύρο υποκάτω ἐμοῦ κατακλίνου.
Ὀ Ζεῦ, εἰπεῖν τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην, οἷα αὖ πάσχω ὑπὸ τοῦ άνθρωπον οΐεταί μου δεῖν πανταχῆ περιεῖναι, ἀλλ’ εἰ μή τι άλλο, ὦ θαυμάσιε, ἐν μέσῳ ημών ἔα ’Αγάθωνα κατακεῖσθαι.
Ἀλλ’ αδύνατον, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτη συ μὲν γὰρ ἐμὲ ἐπῄνεσας, δεῖ δ* ἐμὲ αὖ τὸν ἐπὶ δεξί’ ἐπαινεῖν. ἐὰν οὖν ὑπὸ σοι κατακλινῇ Ἀγάθων, οὐ δήπου ἐμὲ πάλιν ἐπαινέσεται, πρὶν ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ μᾶλλον ἐπαινεθῆναι; ἀλλ’ ἔασον, ὦ δαιμόνιε, καὶ 223 μὴ φθονήσῃς τῷ μειρακίῳ ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ ἐπαινεθῆναι· καὶ γὰρ πάνυ ἐπιθυμῶ αὐτὸν ἐγκωμιάσαι.
*Ιοὺ ἰού, φάναι τὸν Ἀγάθωνα, Ἀλκιβιάδη, οὐκ ἔσθ’ ὅπως ἂν ἐνθάδε μείναιμι, ἀλλὰ παντὸς μᾶλλον μεταναστήσομαι, ἵνα ὑπὸ Σωκράτους ἐπαινεθῶ.
Ταῦτα ἐκεῖνα, φάναι τὸν Ἀλκιβιάδην, τὰ ειω-θότα* Σωκράτους παρόντος των καλών μετάλαβεῖν αδύνατον ἄλλῳ. καὶ νῦν ὡς εὐπόρως καὶ πιθανόν λόγον εὖρεν, ὥστε παρ’ ἑαυτῷ τουτονὶ κατακεῖσθαι.
Β Τὸν μὲν οὖν Ἀγάθωνα ὡς κατακεισόμενον παρὰ τῷ Σωκράτει ἀνίστασθαι· ἐξαίφνης δὲ κωμαστὰς ἥκειν παμπόλλους ἐπὶ τὰς θύρας, καὶ ἐπιτυχόντας ἀνεῳγμέναις ἐξιόντος τινος εις τὸ ἄντικρυς πορεύεσθαι παρὰ σφᾶς καὶ κατακλί-νεσθαι, καὶ θορύβου μεστά πάντα είναι, και οὐκέτι ἐν κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ ἀναγκάζεσθαι πίνειν πάμπολυν οἶνον τὸν μὲν οὖν Ἐρυξίμαχον και τὸν Φαῖδρον καὶ ἄλλους τινας ἔφη ὁ Αριστόδημος C οἴχεσθαι ἀπιόντας, Ι δὲ ύπνον λαβεῖν, καὶ κατά-242
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“ By all means,” said Socrates; “ here is a place for you beyond me.”
“ Good God ! ” said Alcibiades, “ here’s the fellow at me again. He has set his heart on having the better of me every way. But at least, you surprising person, do allow Agathon to sit between us.”
“ That cannot be,” said Socrates: “ you have praised me, and so it behoves me to praise my neighbour on the right.1 Thus if Agathon sits beyond you, he must surely be praising me again, before receiving his due praises from me. So let him be, my good soul, and do not grudge the lad those praises of mine: for I ana most eager to pronounce his eulogy.”
“ Ha, ha ! Alcibiades,” said Agathon ; “ there can be no question of my staying here . I shall jump up and change at once, if that will make Socrates praise me.”
“ There you are,” said Alcibiades ; “ just as usual: when Socrates is present, nobody else has a chance with the handsome ones. You see how resourceful he was in devising a plausible reason why our young friend should sit beside him ”
So Agathon was getting up in order to seat himself by Socrates, when suddenly a great crowd of revellers arrived at the door, which they found just opened for some one who was going out. They marched straight into the party and seated themselves : the whole place was in an uproar and, losing all order, they were forced to drink a vast amount of wine. Then, as Aristodemus related, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and some others took their leave and departed;
1 At § 214 c it was only agreed that each should impose what topic he pleased upon his neighbour.
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δαρθεῖν πάνυ πολύ, ἅτε μακρών των νυκτών οὐσῶν, ἐξεγρέσθαι δὲ πρὸς ἡμέραν ἤδη ἀλεκτρυόνων ᾴδόντων, ἐξεγρόμενος δὲ ἰδεῖν τοὺς μὲν άλλους καθεύδοντας καὶ οἰχομἐνους, Αγάθωνα δὲ καὶ Αριστοφάνη και Σωκράτη ἔτι μόνους ἐγρηγορἐναι καὶ πίνειν ἐκ φιάλης μεγάλης ἐπὶ δεξιά. τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη αὐτοῖς διαλέγεσθαι καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ὁ ’Αριστόδημος οὐκ ἔφη μεμνῆσθαι τῶν λόγων οὔτε γὰρ ἐξ ἀρχῆς παραγενέσθαι ὑπονυστάζειν τε* τὸ μέντοι κεφάλαιον, ἐφη, προσαναγκάζειν τὸν Σωκράτη ὁμολογεῖν αὐτοὺς τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀνδρὸς εἶναι κωμωδίαν καί τραγωδίαν ἐπίστασθαι ποιεῖν, καὶ τὸν τέχνη τραγῳδιοποιὸν ὄντα <καὶ>1 κωμῳδιο-ποιὸν εἶναι, ταῦτα δὴ αναγκαζόμενους αὐτοὺς καὶ οὐ σφόδρα ἑπομἐνους νυστάζειν, καὶ πρώτον μὲν καταδαρθεΐν τὸν ’Αριστοφάνη, ἤδη δὲ ημέρας γιγνομένης τὸν Ἀγάθωνα. τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη, κατακοιμήσαντ’ εκείνους, ἀναστάντα ἀπιέναι,— καὶ <ἐ>2 ώσπερ εἰώθει ἔπεσθαι,—καὶ ἐλθόντα εἰς Λύκειον, ἀπονιψάμενον, ώσπερ ἄλλοτε τὴν άλλην ημέραν διατρίβειν, καὶ οὕτω διατρίψαντα εις εσπέραν οἴκοι ἀναπαύεσθαι.
1 <καί> Vindob.
2 <ἐ> Hermann.
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while he himself fell asleep, and slumbered a great while, for the nights were long. He awoke towards dawii, as the cocks were crowing; and immediately he saw that all the company were either sleeping or gone, except Agathon, Aristophanes, and Socrates, who alone remained awake and were drinking out of a large vessel, from left to right; and Socrates ν as arguing with them. As to most of the talk, Aristodemus had no recollection, for he had missed the beginning and was also rather drowsy ; but the substance of it was. he said, that Socrates was diiving them to the admission that the same man could have the knowledge required for writing comedy and tragedy—that the fully skilled tragedian could be a comedian as well. While they ’were being driven to this, and were but feebly following it, they began to nod; first Aristophanes dropped into a slumber, and then, as day began to dawn, Agathon also. When Socrates had seen them comfortable, he rose and went away,—followed in the usual manner by my friend; on arriving at the Lyceum, he washed himself, and then spent the rest of the day in his ordinary fashion ; and so, when the day was done, he went home for the evening and reposed*
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GORGIAS
The Gorgias marks an important stage in Plato’s thought and art If we read it, in the probable sequence of composition, after the Protagoras Meno, and Euthydemus, we soon become aware of a new and lofty impulse animating the whole work, and stimulating the personal fervour and determination of the writer beneath the proceedings of his lively drama. The unjust execution of Socrates in 399 β c., when Plato was a young man of twenty-eight, filled him with horror and amazement. He left Athens for some years; but although he had lost all hope of taking any useful part in the government of his city, and remained sorely cominced of the errors of her rulers, it was not till about 387 β c.9 when he founded the Academy, that he definitely cut himself off from the political world Either some further misdeed occurred that specially disgusted him, or else the decision came, as he rather implies m his seventh Letter9 from his own judgement on the general trend of affairs in Athens. At any rate, he produced the Gorgias as his manifesto towards the time when, at forty years of age, he embarked on his great experiment in philosophic education. The design of attracting the attention of the ordinary man of some culture xs evident9 first
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in the choice of the venerable Gorgias—famed all over Greece for his ingenious vnt and jingling eloquence—as the figure-head of the piece ; then in the fierce attack on rhetoric, so ilounshing and influential in forensic and political debate ; and lastly in the proud renunciation of the pomps and vanities of the world, and in the passionate insistence on the claims of truth and right The Gorgias achieved its immediate object, for Plato was quickly surrounded by a band of earnest students : the effect of the dialogue on a Connthian farmer is thus described by Themistius (Or. xxiii. 35G)—“ he left forthwith his fields and vines, and committing his soul to Plato sowed and raised his teacher s doctrines for crops.”
The scheme of the work is simple. In the first of its three mam divisions (447-460) Socrates, accompanied, as often, by the eager, eccentric Chaere-phon (cf. Charm. 153 β ; Anstoph Clouds, 503), is greeted in the streets by Callicles, who had been expecting him at his house for a rhetorical display : this has just been given there by Gorgias, who is now on his second visit to Athens and about eighty-years of age. However, Socrates and his friend are taken into the house, where they find both Gorgias and his ardent disciple Polus among the company; and immediately Socrates begins to question Gorgias on the nature of his profession, m such a way as to show the need of an accurate definition of it, and of some satisfactory rule for its proper use. He points out that the true rhetorician, if he is to train men (as he professes to do) for public as well as private life, must himself be just and good. But Gorgias has agreed that rhetoric may be abused
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—that some rhetoricians may be unjust or wicked— and he admits the inconsistency. Socrates hints (453 e) that he may not be treating Gorgias fairly; but the aged professor is tired after the performance he has previously given, and it is left to Polus to enter a vehement protest against this unfair treatment of his master, and to give a more controversial tone to the discussion.
In this second division (461-480, the seene between Socrates and Polus) we consider rhetoric— on which Polus had published a treatise—in its place among the various arts which provide for man’s body and soul, viz. cookery, self-adornment, medicine and gymnastic for the one, and rhetoric, sophistry, judicature, and legislation for the other. Four of these arts—two, medicine and gymnastic, in one sphere, and two, judicature and legislation, in the other—are genuine arts, aiming at our good; but the other two pairs—cookery and self-adornment, rhetoric and sophistry—are mere Batteries or cajoleries. This classification of the arts (462-465) is only dwelt on so far as to show that Polus, at any rate, has not come near thinking out the basis of his work in life, and to serve as an easy transition to the main business of the dialogue. For it leads at once to the subject of power, as acquired by the flattering art of persuasion, and to the question of what we are to regard as true happiness. Is it absolute liberty to do what one likes, without regard to what is good? Socrates applies his favourite thesis, that nobody wishes to do evil, although many do evil, thinking it to be for their good ; such people do not know what is their real ultimate good, or how to get it. This end of all action is a matter of laiowledge
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—but the doctrine “ viitue is knowledge ” is not put forward here. The arrogant young lecturer thinks to crush Socrates with the instance of Archelaus, the deeply criminal usurper of the Macedonian throne; surely everyone would like to be m his place 1 But Socrates enunciates the famous paradoxes (a) that it is better to suffer than to do wrong . this he is prepared to maintain though all the rest of the world be against him; and (δ) that the unjust man is less unhappy if he is punished than if he escapes and thrives. As regards (a), Polus makes the fatal admission (474 c) that doing wrong is more disgraceful than suffering it, for this must mean that it is also more evil; and on (b) he has to agree (477 a) that a just punishment is an honourable thing, and therefore good. Punishment, he is told, is a release from evil, though of course it is better to be just and have no need of it. Rhetoric may have its use here, m enabling one to accuse oneself of crime and so to get one’s punishment; perhaps also, to excuse an enemy whom one wishes to suffer the disaster of going unpunished for his wickedness. This refinement of revenge amazes Callicles (481), the typical Athenian democrat, who in mind and body follows his instinctive desires, obeying only the law of nature, and cultivating literature and philosophy for mere amusement (484).
With the piotest of Callicles we enter upon the third and most important section of the dialogue (481-end). Plato’s aim is now quite clear—to vindicate his own choice of the philosophic and educational life in preference to the political career that lay open to the ablest men of lus time. Callicles
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(like Thrasyinachus in the Republic) maintains the supremacy of force over all things, and concludes by urging Socrates to pursue a practical career. Socrates thanks him for his outspoken friendliness (487 a), and again, after he has driven Callicles to a fuller and more downright statement of his position, he compliments him on the freedom with which he speaks what most men think but will not say (492 i>). Socrates proceeds to show by parable his notion of true happiness, which involves temperance or self-control; and he exposes the vile results of an unbridled, nndiscriminatmg pursuit of pleasure as opposed to good, from which it must be clearly distinguished (497). Callicles here would retire from the argument; but he is persuaded by Gorgias to continue, and is shown that badness in a man has nothing to do with his experience of pain, and that good, not pleasure, is the real end of action (499)* Socrates now repeats his distinction between true arts and “ flatteries,” and among the latter he places poetry along with rhetoric (502 d). On the analogy of the arts, the virtue that we seek in the soul, as in the body, is a certain order or harmony (504). From this point Callicles cares only to get the argument finished, and Socrates indulges in longer speeches for his eloquent exposition of the true rule of life. Temperance of mind and body is extolled as the great principle ; for order, truth, and art are the necessary means to virtue of any kind (506), and so to happiness (508—cf. the conception of “ justice ** in the Republic). It is unfortunate that the bad man often has the power, and uses it, to destroy the good man: but rhetoric is only one of many arts which may save a man from death, and what we
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want to know is whether such-and-such a person ought to be saved (511-512). Callicles is too intent on popularity to be permanentl}r affected by Socrates’ eloquence on behalf of virtue (513); but he is induced to agree with Socrates that the citizens must somehow be trained to virtue by persons properly qualified (514). Pericles and other great Athenians did nothing of the sort, rather the contrary (516-519)· Callicles again urges Socrates to serve the state and avoid unpopularity; Socrates replies that he is himself about the only real politician in Athens, though he has no other supporter but truth to protect him. He tells a story of the judgement of the dead, to show that the philosopher need have no fear of death (523-524). Most men who have had great power in life fare very ill when life is done. He ends with an eloquent plea for individual dissent and aspiration.
Such is the bare outline of the discussion. The upshot has little to show of strictly reasoned proof, but the cumulative effect of Socrates’ pleading, as it works its way through playful comparisons and startling paradoxes to the bitterness and pnde, tempered with regretful sympathy, which give a strangely noble glow to the conclusion, is deeply memorable and inspiring. Plato’s dramatic art is at its height: not only are the disputants intensely alive, but the very statements—especially when recalled, and reconsidered or reinforced—seem for the moment to become active participators m the contest; and “ the truth,” “ the good,” and “ the just ” are similarly invested with a certain august personality. The characters of the three men who in turn oppose Socrates are ingeniously chosen for the
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progressive broadening and deepening of the issue and its interest to the ordinary person. Gorgias, although some of his pretensions are absurd, is a man of fine sense and integrity, and he acknowledges the claims of moral rectitude; but his outlook is damped by professional success. Polus is immature and headstrong, easily trapped in argument, and m danger of going astray through thoughtless vanity rather than any decided inclination. Callicles is an uncompromising champion of worldly success and ruthless self-seeking : he represents the solid mass of opinion which confronts the single mind of Socrates. Though this brave assailant has every prospect of being shattered for the time, the wall of prejudice seems to quiver and open—thanks to the immortality which Plato has bestowed on his hero —under the continual impact of his teaching from that day to ours.
As the conversation proceeds, it becomes increasingly evident that Plato is speaking through the mouth of Socrates to the world at large, and especially to the critics who objected to his abandonment of the political sphere. The supposed date of the meeting is 405 b.c. (see 474 a9 note), when Socrates was sixty-four: and yet Callicles exhorts him almost as though he were a young man of promise who had still a career to choose There is also good reason to think that the theory of order or harmony as the secret of virtue was of Plato’s own invention (on a hint from the Pythagoreans), as it is quite distinct from the Socratic “ virtue is knowledge/’ and is developed, to lengths far beyond the analytical powers of Socrates, in the Republic and the Philebus. And we should note that in sketching here the
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independent standing and high devotion of the philosopher—a picture that he elaborated afterwards in the Theaetetus—lie leaves out the duty of cross-examining every casual person of one’s acquaintance which Socrates proclaims m the Apology, The Gorgias, m fact, as has been well said, is Plato’s own “ Apology ” : we may, m fact,—
See there the olive grove of Academe,
Plato’s retirement,—
and this explains the peculiar severity of his attitude and language towards statesmen of the past and the present. In the Protagoras and the Meno, it should be remembered, Pericles and Themistocles were examples of wisdom As Plato tells us himself in his seventh Letter, *'‘ I found myself obliged to say, in praise of the right kind of philosophy, that this alone can give us insight into public and private justice; and that consequently the human kind in every land will have no cessation from evil until either the kind of men who rightly and truly pursue philosophy shall acquire authority m the state, or the ruling statesmen shall by some divine dispensation be real philosophers.” The Gorgias and the Republic (which must have been begun about the same time, 390-387 b.c.) show us how he actually said it. Both dialogues are remarkable for a new certainty of conviction and statement (pf. Gorg. 509 a), and for an enthusiastic fluency winch is hardly in keeping with Socrates’ avowed dislike of lengthy speeches (pf. Gorg. 519 where Socrates tries to excuse his “ harangue ”). We hear also in the Gorgias (pf. 499 a) the tmmistakable tone of the teacher who is intent on pure logic : the purview is no longer
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limited to the ethical outlook of Socrates, but is expanding into the region of metaphysics.
The best modern edition of the Gorgias is that of W. H. Thompson (1871). The present translation is indebted at many points to the accurate and spirited version of E. M. Cope (Deighton Bell, 1864).
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ΓΟΡΓΙΑΣ
[H ΠΕΡΙ ΡΗΤΟΡΙΚΗΝ ΑΝΑΤΡΕΠΤΙΚΟ^]
ΤΑ ΤΟΤ ΛΙΑΛΟΓΟΤ ΠΡ02ΩΠΑ ΚΑΛΛΙΚΛΗ5, 2ΠΚΡΑΤΗ5, ΧΑΙΡΕΦΛΝ, ΓΟΡΓΙΑ2, ΠΛΛ05
ps*4;i ΚΑΛΛ. Πολέμου καὶ μάχης φασι χρῆναι, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὕτω μεταλαγχάνειν.
an. Ἀλλ’ ἧ τὸ λεγόμενον κατόπιν ἐορτῆς ἥκομεν [καὶ ὑστεροῦμεν]1;
ΚΑΛΛ. Καὶ μάλα γε ἀστείας ἐορτῆς, πολλὰ γὰρ καὶ κάλὰ Γοργίας ἡμῖν ὀλίγον πρότερον ἐπεδείξατο.
2ίΐ. Τοὐτων μέντοι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, αἴτιος Χαιρε-Β φῶν ὅδε, ἐν ἀγορά ἀναγκάσας ἡμᾶς διατρῖψαι
ΧΑΙΡ. Οὐδὲν πρᾶγμα, ὦ Σώκρατες* ἐγὼ γὰρ καὶ ἰάσομαι φίλος γάρ μοι Γοργίας, ὥστ’ ἐπιδείξεται ἡμῖν, εἰ μὲν δοκεῖ, νῦν, ἐὰν δὲ βούλῃ, εἰσαῦθις.
ΚΑΛΛ. Τί δέ, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν; ἐπιθυμεῖ Σωκράτης ακόυσα ι Γοργίου;
ΧΑΙΡ. Ἐπ’ αὐτό γέ τοι τούτο πάρεσμεν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκοῦν ὅταν βούλησθε παρ’ ἐμὲ ἥκειν
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[or ON RHETORIC; reput\tive] CHARACTERS
Cai,uci es, Sock ms, Chaerfphok, Goruiv*, Poils
call. To join in a fight or a fray, as the saying is, Socrates, you have chosen your time well enough.
soc. Do you mean, according to the proverb, we have come too late for a feast ?1
call. Yes, a most elegant feast; for Gorgias gave us a fine and varied display but a moment ago.
soc. But indeed, Callicles, it is Chaerephon here who must take the blame for this ; he forced us to spend our time m the market-place.
chaer. No matter, Soerates: I will take the curing of it too ; for Gorgias is a friend of mine, so that he will give us a display now, if you think fit, or if you prefer, on another occasion.
call. What, Chaerephon ? Has Socrates a desire to hear Gorgias ?
chaer. Yes, it is for that very purpose we are here. call. Then whenever you have a mind to pay me
1 Cf Shakespeare, 1 Κ. Η. IV iv. 2. 74: " To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast, Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest ”
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οἴκαδε* παρ’ ἐμοὶ γὰρ Γοργίας καταλύει και ἐπιδείξεται ὑμῖν.	^	?
Εὖ λέγεις, ὦ Καλλίκλεις. ἀλλ ἆρα εθε-C λήσειεν ἂν ἡμῖν διάλεχθῆναι, βούλομαι γαρ πυθέσθαι παρ’ αὐτοῦ, τίς ἡ δύναμις τῆς τέχνης τοῦ ἀνδρὸς, καὶ τί ἐστιν ὃ ἐπαγγέλλεται τε και διδάσκει* τὴν δὲ ἄλλην ἐπίδειξιν εἰσαῦθις, ὥσπερ οὐ λέγεις, ποιησάσθω.
καλλ. Οὐδὲν οἷον τὸ αὐτὸν ἐρωτᾶν, ὦ Σώκρατες καὶ γὰρ αὐτῷ εν τοῦτ’ ἧν τῆς ἐπιδείξεως· ἐκέλευε γοῦν νῦν δὴ ἐρωτᾶν ὅ τι τις βούλοιτο τῶν ἕνδον ὄντων, καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντα ἔφη ἀποκρινεῖσθαι.
2Ω. Ἠ καλῶς λέγεις, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν, ἐροῦ αὐτόν.
ΧΑΙΡ. Τί ἔρωμαι;
2Λ. Ὅστις ἐστίν.
ΧΑΙΡ. Πῶς λέγεις;
D	Ὀσπερ ἂν εἰ ἐτύγχανεν ῶν ὑποδημάτων
δημιουργὸς, ἀπεκρινατο ἂν δήπου σοι ὅτι σκυτο-τόμος* ἢ οὐ μανθάνεις ὡς λέγω;
ΧΑΙΡ. Μανθάνω καὶ ἐρήσομαι, εἰπέ μοι, ὦ Γορ-γία, ἄληθῆ λέγει Καλλικλῆς ὅδε, ὅτι ἐπαγγέλλῃ ἀποκρίνεσθαι ὅ τι ἄν τίς σε έρωτα 3 448 ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀληθῆ, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν καὶ γὰρ νῦν δὴ αὐτὰ ταῦτα ἐπηγγελλόμην, καὶ λέγω ὅτι οὐδείς μέ πω ἡρώτηκε καινὸν οὐδὲν πολλῶν ἐτῶν.
ΧΑΙΡ. Ἠ που ἄρα ρᾳδίως ἀποκριτῆ, ὦ Γοργία.
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάρεστι τούτου πεῖραν, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν, λαμβάνειν.
ΠΩΛ. Νὴ Δία· ἂν δέ γε βούλῃ, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν, ἐμοῦ. Γοργίας μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἀπειρηκέναι μοι δοκεῖ* πολλὰ γὰρ ἄρτι διελήλυθεν.
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a call—Gorgias is staying with me. and he lull give you a display.
soc. Thank you, Callicles · but would he consent to discuss with us 1 For I \*ant to find out from the man what is the function of Ins art. and m hat it is that he professes and teaches. As for the rest of his performance, he must give it us, as y ou suggest, on another occasion.
call. The best way is to ask our friend himself, Socrates · for indeed that was one of the features of his performance. Why, only this moment he was pressing for whatever questions anyone in the house might like to ask, and saying he would answer them all.
soc. What a good idea ! Ask him, Chaerephon.
chaer. What am I to ask *
soc. What he is.
chaer How do you mean ?
soc. Just as, if he chanced to be in the shoemaking business, his answer would ha\e been, I presume, “ a shoemaker.” Now, don’t you see my meaning ?
chaer. I see, and will ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, is Callicles here correct m saying that you profess to answer any questions one may ask you *
gorg. He is, Chaerephon ; indeed, ϊ was just now making this very profession, and I may add that nobody has asked me anything new for inanv years now.
chaer. So I presume you will easily answer, Gorgias.
gobg. Υ ou are free to make tiial of that, Chaerephon. pol. Yes, to be sure ; and, if you like, Chaerephon, of me. For I think Gorgias must be quite tired out, after the long discourse he has just delivered.
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ΧΑΐΡ. Τί δέ, ὦ Πῶλε; οἴει σὺ κάλλιον ἂν Γοργίου άττοκρίνασθαι;
Β πλλ. Τί δὲ τούτο, ἐὰν σοι γε ἱκανῶς,
ΧΑΙΡ. Οὐδὲν· ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὴ σὺ βούλει, ἀποκρίνου. ΠίΐΛ. Ἐρώτα.
ΧΑΙΡ. Ἐρωτῶ δή εἰ ἐτύγχανε Γοργίας ἐπι-στήμων ῶν τῆς τέχνης ἧσπερ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ Ἠρόδικος, τινα ἂν αὐτὸν ὠνομάζομεν δικαίως; οὐχ ὅπερ ἐκεῖνον, ππλ. Πάνυ γε.
ΧΑΙΡ. Ιατρὸν ἄρα φάσκοντες αὐτὸν εἶναι κάλῶς ἂν ἐλέγομεν.
ΠΛΛ. Ναί.
ΧΑΙΡ. Εἰ δέ γε ἧσπερ Άριστοφών ὁ Ἀγλαο-φῶντος ἣ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ ἔμπειρος ἦν τέχνης, τινα ἂν αυτόν ορθώς ἐκαλοῦμεν;
0 ΠΟΑ. Δῆλον ὅτι ζωγράφον.
ΧΑΙΡ. Νῦν δ’ ἐπειδὴ τινος τέχνης ἐπιστήμων ἐστί, τινα ἂν καλοῦντες αυτόν ὀρθῶς καλοῖμεν;
πώλ. Ὀ Χαιρεφῶν, Πολλαὶ τεχναι ἐν ἀνθρώποις εἰσὶν ἐκ τῶν ἐμπειριῶν ἐμπείρως ηὑρημένα ι* ἐμπειρία μὲν γὰρ ποιεῖ τὸν αἰῶνα ἡμῶν πορεύεσθαι κατά τἐχνην, ἀπειρία δὲ κατὰ τύχην έκαστων δὲ τούτων μεταλαμβάνουσιν ἄλλοι ἄλλων ἄλλως, τῶν δὲ αρίστων οἱ ἄριστοι* ὦν καὶ Γοργίας ἐστὶν ὅδε, καὶ μετέχει τῆς καλλίοτης τῶν τεχνών D 2Λ. Καλῶς γε, ὦ Γοργία, φαίνεται Πῶλος παρεσκευάσθαι εἰς λόγους· ἀλλὰ γὰρ ο υπέσχετο Χαιρεφῶντι οὐ ποιεῖ.
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chaer. Why, Polus, do you suppose vou could answer more excellently than Gorgias ?
pol. And \*hat does that matter, if Σ should satisfy you *
chaer. Not at all; since it is your wish, answer. pol. Ask.
chaer. Then I ask you, if Gorgias chanced to be skilled in the same art as his brother Herodacus, what should we be justified in calling him ? What we call his brother, should we not1 pol. Certainly.
chaer. Then v\e should make a right statement if we described him as a doctor. pol. Yes.
chaer. And if he were expert m the same art as Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, or his brother,1 what name should we rightly give him 5 pol Obviously that of painter. chaer. But as it is, we would like to know in what art lie is skilled, and hence by what name we should rightly call him.
pol Chaerephon, there are many arts amongst mankind that have been discovered experimentally, as the result of experiences : for experience conducts the course of our life according to art, but inexperience according to chance. Of these several arts various men partake m various ’ways, and the best men of the best. Gorgias here is one of these, and he is a partner in the finest art of all.
soc. Fine, at any rate, Gorgias, is the equipment for discourse that Polus seems to have got * but still he is not performing his promise to Chaer ephon.
1 Polygnotus, the famous painter who decorated public buildings in Athens from about 470 b.c.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Τί μάλιστα, ὦ Σώκρατες;
5Π. Τὸ ἐρωτώμενον οὐ πάνυ μοι φαίνεται ἀποκρἵνεσθαι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλὰ σύ, εἰ βούλει, ἐροῦ αὐτόν.
2η. Οὔκ, εἰ αὐτῷ γε σοὶ βουλομένῳ ἐστὶν ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ πολὺ ἂν ἥδιον σέ. δῆλος γάρ E μοι Πῶλος καὶ ἐξ ὦν εἴρη κεν, ὅτι τὴν καλου-μἐνην ρητορικήν μάλλον μεμελέτηκεν ἢ διαλέ-γεσθαι.
ΠΛΛ. Τί δή, ὦ Σώκρατες,
Ὅτι, ὦ Πῶλε, ἐρομένου Χαιρεφῶντος τινος Γοργίας επιστήμων τέχνης, εγκωμιάζεις μεν αὐτοῦ την τέχνην ώσπερ τινός φέγοντος, ἥτις δέ ἐστιν οὐκ ἀπεκρίνω.
Π,ΩΛ. Οὐ γὰρ ἀπεκρινάμην ότι εἴη ἡ καλλίστη,
2ίϊ. Καὶ μάλα γε. ἀλλ’ οὐδεὶς ἡρώτα ποία τις εἴη ἡ Γοργίου τέχνη, ἀλλὰ τίς καὶ όντινα Βέοι καλειν τον Γοργίαν ώσπερ τα έμπροσθεν σοι 449 ὑπετείνατο Χαιρεφῶν καὶ αὐτῷ καλῶς καὶ διὰ βραχέων ἀπεκρίνω· καὶ νῦν οὕτως εἰπὲ τίς ἡ τέχνη και τινα Γοργίαν καλειν χρὴ ἡμᾶς. μάλλον δέ, ὦ Γοργία, αὐτὸς ἡμῖν εἰπέ, τινα σε χρὴ καλειν ως τίνος επιστήμονα τέχνης.
ΓΟΡΓ. Τῆς ρητορικής, ὦ Σώκρατες.
sn. Ῥήτορα ἄρα χρή σε καλειν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀγαθὸν γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἰ δὴ ὅ γε εύχομαι εἶναι, ὡς ἔφη *Ομηρος, βούλει με καλειν.
5Ω. Ἀλλὰ βούλομαι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Κάλει δή.
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gorg. How exactly, Socrates r soc. He does not seem to me to be quite answering what he is asked.
gorg. Well, will you please ask him? soc. No, if you yourself mill be so good as to answer, why, I would far rather ask you. For I see plainly, from what he has said, that Polus has had more practice in what is called rhetoric than in discussion.
POL·. How so, Socrates ?
soc. Because, Polus, when Chaerephon has asked m what art Gorgias is skilled, you merely eulogize his art as though it were under some censure, instead of replying what it is.
pol. Why, did I not reply that it was the finest? soc. You certainly did. but nobody asked what was the quality of his art, only what it was, and by what name we ought to call Gorgias. Just as Chaerephon laid out the lines for you at first, and you answered him properly m brief words, m the same way you must now state what is that art. and what we ought to call Gorgias; or rather, Gorgias, do you tell us yourself in λ*hat art it is you are skilled, and hence, what we ought to call you.
goUg. Rhetoric, Socrates, soc. So we are to call you a rhetorician ? gorg. Yes, and a good one, if yon would call me what—to use Homer’s phrase—“ I vaunt myself to be.” 1
soc. Well, I shall be pleased to do so. gorg. Then call me such.
1 The regular phrase of a Homeric hero in boasting of his valour, parentage, etc.; c/. 11. vi. 211, xiv. 113.
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Β 3Π. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἄλλους σε φῶμεν δυνατὸν εἶναι ποιεῖν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἐπαγγέλλομαί γε δὴ ταῦτα οὐ μόνον ἐνθάδε ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλοθι.
2£1. Ἀρ* οὖν ἐθελήσαις ἄν, ὦ Γοργία, ώσπερ νῦν διαλεγόμεθα, διατελέσαι τὸ μὲν ἐρωτῶν, τὸ δ’ ἀποκρινόμενος, τὸ δὲ μῆκος τῶν λόγων τούτο, οἷον καὶ Πῶλος ἤρξατο, εἰσαῦθις ἀποθέσθαι, ἀλλ’ ὅπερ ὑπισχνῇ, μὴ ψεύσῃ, ἀλλὰ ἐθέλησον κατὰ βραχύ τό ερωτώμενον ἀποκρίνεσθαι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Εἰσὶ μέν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔνιαι τῶν ἀπο-κρίσεων ἀναγκαῖαι διὰ μακρών τοὺς λόγους ποιεῖ-C σθαι* οὐ μην ἀλλὰ πειράσομαί γε ὡς διὰ βραχύτατων. καί γὰρ αὖ καὶ τοῦτο ἕν ἐστιν ὧν φημί, μηδένα αν ἐν βραχύτερος ἐμοῦ τὰ αὐτὰ εἰπεῖν.
Τούτου μην δεῖ, ὦ Γοργία* καί μοι ἐπίδειξιν αὐτοῦ τούτον ποίησαι, τής βραχυλογίας, μακρολογίας δὲ εἰσαῦθις.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλὰ ποιήσω, καί οὐδενὸς φήσεις βρα-χυλογωτέρον ἀκοῦσαι.
Φέρε δή* ρητορικής γὰρ φῃς επιστήμων D τέχνης εἶναι καὶ ποιήσαι αν και άλλον ρήτορα· ἡ ρητορική περί τί των ὄντων τυγχάνει οὖσα, ώσπερ ή υφαντική περί τὴν τῶν ἱματίων εργασίαν·
γάρ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
2ίΐ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡ μουσική περὶ τὴν τῶν μελών ποίησιν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
Νὴ τὴν Ἠραν, ὦ Γοργία, ἄγαμαι γε τὰς αποκρίσεις, ὅτι ἀποκρίνῃ ὡς οἷόν τε διὰ βραχύτατων.
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soc. And are we to say that you are able to make others like yourself ?
gorg. Yes, that is what I profess to do, not only here, but elsewhere also.
soc. Then would του be willing, Gorgias, to continue this present way of discussion, by alternate question and answer, and defer to some other time that lengthy style of speech in which Folus made a beginning > Come, be true to your promise, and consent to answer each question briefly.
gorg. There are some answers, Socrates that necessitate a lengthy expression: however, I will try to be as brief as possible; for indeed it is one of my claims that no one could express the same thing m briefer terms than myself.
soc. That is just ^hat I want, Gorgias : give me a display of this very skill—in brevity of speech ; your lengthy style will do another time.
gorg. Well, I will do that, and you will admit that you never heard anyone speak more briefly.
soc. Come then; since you claim to be skilled in rhetorical art, and to be able to make anyone else a rhetorician, tell me with what particular thing rhetoric is concerned : as, for example, weaving is concerned with the manufacture of clothes, is it not * gorg. Yes
soc. And music, likewise, with the making of tunes? gorg. Yes.
soc. Upon my word, Gorgias, I do admire your answers ! You make them as bnef as they %\ell can be.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γὰρ οἶμαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐπιεικῶς τοῦτο ποιεῖν.
20. Εὖ λέγεις, ἴθι δ'ή μοι ἀπόκριναι οὕτω καὶ περὶ τῆς ρητορικής, περὶ τί τῶν ὄντων ἐστὶν ἐπιστήμη;
ΓΟΡΓ. Περὶ λόγους
E 5Π. Ποιους τούτους, ὦ Γοργία; ἆρα οἳ δηλοῦσι τοὺς κάμνοντας, ὡς ἂν διαιτώμενοι υγιαινοιεν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὔ.
2Λ. Οὐκ ἄρα περὶ πάντας γε τοὺς λόγους ἡ ρητορική ἐστιν.
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐ δῆτα.
5ίι. Ἀλλὰ μήν λέγειν γε ποιεῖ δυνατούς.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
20. Οὐκοῦν περὶ ὧνπερ λέγειν, καὶ φρονεῖν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
450	2Π. Ἀρ’ οὖν, ἣν νῦν δὴ ἐλἐγομεν, ἡ Ιατρική περὶ
τῶν καμνόντων ποιεῖ δυνατοὺς εἶναι φρονεῖν καὶ λέγειν;
ΓΟΡΓ. * Ανάγκη.
5Ω. Καὶ ἡ ιατρική ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικε, περὶ λόγους ἐστίν.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
2X1. Τοὺς γε περὶ τὰ νοσήματα;
ΓΟΡΓ. Μάλιστα.
sn. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡ γυμναστική περί λόγους ἐστὶ τοὺς περὶ εὐεξίαν τε τῶν σωμάτων καί καχεξίαν,
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
2α. Καὶ μήν καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι τέχναι, ὦ Γοργία, Β ούτως ἔχουσιν ἑκάστη αυτών περὶ λόγους ἐστὶ τούτους, οἳ τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες περὶ το πράγμα, οὖ έκαστη ἐστὶν ἡ τέχνη.
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goeg. Yes, Socrates, I consider myself a very fair hand at that.
soc. You are right there. Come now, answer me m the same ^av about rhetoric: with what particular thing is its skill concerned ?
Gorg. With speech.
soc. What kind of speech, Gorgias ' Do you mean that winch shows sick people by what regimen they could get well ? goeg. No.
soc. Then rhetoric is not concerned -with all kinds of speech. goeg. No, I say.
soc. Yet it does make men able to speak. goeg. Yes.
soc. And to understand also the things about which they speak gorg. Of course.
soc. Now, does the medical art, which we mentioned just now, make men able to understand and speak about the sick r goro. It must.
soc. Hence the medical art also, it seems, is concerned with speech. gorg. Yes
soc. That is, speech about diseases ? gorg. Certainly.
soc. Now, is gymnastic also concerned with speech, about the good and bad condition of our bodies r gorg. Quite so.
soc. And moreover it is the same, Gorgias, with all the other arts; each of them is concerned with that kind of speech which deals with the subject matter of that particular art.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Φαίνεται.
2ίΐ. Τί οὖν δή ποτε τὰς ἄλλας τέχνας οὐ ρητό-ρίκας καλεῖς, οὕσας περὶ λόγους, εἴπερ ταυτην ρητορική ν καλεῖς, ἣ ἂν ἦ περὶ λόγους,
ΓΟΡΓ. Ὅτι, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῶν μὲν ἄλλων τεχνών περὶ χειρουργίας τε καὶ τοιαύτας πράξεις, ὡς έπος εἰπεῖν, πᾶσά ἐστιν ἡ επιστήμη, της δὲ ρητορικής οὐδέν ἐστι τοιοῦτον χειρούργημα, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα ἡ C πρᾶξις καὶ ἡ κύρωσις διὰ λόγων ἐστίν, διὰ ταῦτ’ ἐγὼ τὴν ρητορικήν τέχνην ἀξιῶ εἶναι περὶ λογους, ὀρθῶς λέγων, ὡς ἐγώ φημι.
2Π. Ἀρ’ οὖν μανθάνω οιαν αυτήν βούλει κα-λεῖν; τάχα δὲ εἴσομαι σαφέστερου, ἀλλ’ ἀπό-κριναι* εἰσὶν ἡμῖν τέχναι. ἦ γάρ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
5X1. Πασῶν δή, οἶμαι, τῶν τεχνών των μεν εργασία τὸ πολύ ἐστι καὶ λόγου βραχέος δέονται, ἔνιαι δὲ οὐδενός, ἀλλὰ τὸ τῆς τέχνης περαίνοιτο D ἂν καὶ διὰ σιγής, οἷον γραφική και ανδριαντοποιία και ἄλλαι πολλαί. τὰς τοιαντας μοι δοκεΐς λέγειν, περὶ ἃς οὐ φῃς τὴν ρητορικήν εἶναι· ἣ οὔ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ μεν οὖν καλώς υπολαμβάνεις, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Ἕτεραι δέ γέ εἰσι τῶν τεχνών αἳ διὰ λόγου πᾶν περαίνουσι, καὶ έργου, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, ἣ οὐδενὸς προσδέονται ή βραχέος πάνυ, οἷον ἀρι-θμητική και λογιστική και γεωμετρική καί πεττευ-τική γε καὶ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ τέχναι, ὦν ἔνιαι σχεδόν τι ἴσους τοὺς λόγους ἔχουσι ταῖς πράξεσιν, αἱ δὲ πολλαὶ πλείους, καί το παράπαν πάσα ή πρᾶξις καὶ
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gorg. Apparently·
soc. Then why, pray, do yon not give the name “ rhetorical ” to those other arts, when they are concerned •with speech, if you call that “ rhetoric ” which has to do with speech *
Gorg Because, Socrates, the skill in those other arts is almost wholly concerned with manual work and similar activities, whereas in rhetoric there is no such manual working, but its whole activity and efficacy is by means of speech. For this reason I claim for the rhetorical art that it is concerned with speech, and it is a correct description, I maintain.
soc. Now, do I understand what sort of art you choose to call it ? Perhaps, however, I shall get to know this more clearly. But answer me this: we have arts, have we not 5 GORG. Yes.
soc. Then amongst the various arts some, I take it, consist mainly of work, and so require but brief speech; while others require none, for the art’s object may be achie\ed actually in silence, as with painting, sculpture, and many other arts. It is to such as these that I understand you to refer when you say rhetoric has no concern with them ; is not that so ?
gorg. Your supposition is quite correct, Socrates, soc But there is another class of arts which achie ν e their whole purpose through speech and—to put it roughly—require either no action to aid them, or very little; for example, numeration, calculation, geometry, draught-playing, and many other arts: some of these have "the speech in about equal proportion to the action, but most have it as the larger part, or absolutely the whole of their operation
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τὸ κῦρος αὐτοῖς διὰ λόγων ἐστί. τῶν το ιόντων E τινα μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν τὴν ρητορικήν.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀληθῆ λέγεις
Ἀλλ’ οὔτοι τούτων γε οὐδεμίαν οἶμαί σε βούλεσθαι ρητορικήν καλεῖν, οὐχ ὅτι τῷ ρήματι όντως είπες, ὅτι ἡ διὰ λόγον τὸ κύρος ἔχουσα ρητορική ἐστι, καὶ ὑπολάβοι ἄν τις, εἰ βούλοιτο δυσχεραίνειν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, τὴν αριθμητικήν ἄρα ρητορικήν, ὦ Γοργία, λέγεις, ἀλλ’ οὐκ οἶμαί σε οὔτε τὴν αριθμητικήν οϋτε τὴν γεωμέτριον ρητορικήν λέγειν.
451	ΓΟΡΓ. Ὀρθῶς γὰρ οἴει, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ δικαίως ὑπολαμβάνεις.
'Ίθι νῦν καὶ οὐ τὴν άττόκρισιν ἣν ήρόμην διαπέρανον. ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἡ ρητορική τυγχάνει μὲν οὖσα τούτων τις τῶν τεχνῶν- τῶν το πολὺ λόγῳ χρωμένων, τυγχάνουσι δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι τοιανται οὖσαι, πειρῶ εἰπεῖν, ἡ περὶ τί ἐν λόγοις τὸ κῦρος ἔχουσα ρητορική ἐστιν, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις με ἔροιτο ὧν νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον περὶ ἡστινοσοῦν τῶν τεχνών ὦ Σώκρατες, τίς ἐστιν ἡ αριθμητική τέχνη; εϊποιμ Β ἂν αὐτῷ, ὥσπερ σὺ ἄρτι, ὅτι τῶν διὰ λόγου τις τὸ κύρος ἐχουσῶν καὶ εἴ με ἐπανέροιτο* τῶν περὶ τί, εἴποιμ’ ἂν ὅτι τῶν περὶ τὸ άρτιόν τε καὶ περιττόν [γνῶσις],1 ὅσα ἂν ἑκάτερα τυγχάνῃ ὄντα εἰ δ’ αὖ ἔροιτο* τὴν δὲ λογιστικήν τινα καλεῖς τέχνην, εἴποιμ’ ἂν ὅτι καὶ αὕτη ἐστὶ τῶν λόγῳ τὸ πᾶν κυρουμένων* καὶ εἰ ἐπανέροιτο· ἡ περὶ τί; εἴποιμ’ 0 ἂν ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν τῷ 8ήμω συγγραφόμενοι, ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἄλλα καθάπερ ή αριθμητική ή λογιστική ἔχει·
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and effect is by means of speech. It is one of this class of arts that I think you refer to as rhetoric.
gorg. You are right.
soc. But, mind you, I do not think it is any one of these that you mean to call rhetoric : though, so far as your expression went, you did say that the art which has its effect through speech is rhetoric, and one might retoit, if one cared to strain at mere words : So, Gorgias, you call numeration rhetoric f But I do not believe it is either numeration or geometry that you call rhetoric.
gorg. Your belief is correct, Socrates, and your supposition just.
soc. Come now, and do your part in finishing off the answer to my question. Since rhetoric is m fact one of these arts which depend mainly on speech, and there are likewise other arts of the same nature, try if you can tell me with what this rhetoric, which has its effect in speech, is concerned. For instance, suppose some one asked me about one or other of the arts which I was mentioning just now · Socrates, what is the art of numeration * I should tell him, as you did me a moment ago, that it is one of those winch have their effect through speech. And suppose he went on to ask: With what is its speech concerned p I should say : With the odd and even numbers, and the question of how many units there are in each. And if he asked again : What art is it that you call calculation ? I should say that this also is one of those which achieve their whole effect by speech. And if he proceeded to ask: With what is it concerned? I should say—in the manner of those who draft amendments in the Assembly— that in most respects calculation is in the same case
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περὶ τὸ αὐτὸ γάρ ἐστι, τό τε άρτιον και τὸ περιττόν* διαφέρει δὲ τοσοῦτον, ὅτι καὶ πρὸς αὑτα και προς ἄλληλα πῶς ἔχει πλήθους ἐπισκοπεῖ τὸ περιττόν καὶ τὸ άρτιον ἡ λογιστική, και εἴ τις την αστρονομίαν άνέροιτο, ἐμοῦ λέγοντος ὅτι καὶ αὕτη λόγῳ κνροΰται τα πάντα, οι δὲ λόγοι οἱ τῆς αστρονομίας, εἰ φαίη, περὶ τί εἰσιν, ὦ Σώκρατες; εἴποιμ’ ἂν ὅτι περὶ τὴν τῶν άστρων φοράν καί ήλιου καί σελήνης, πῶς πρὸς ἄλληλα τάχους ἔχει.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ὀρθῶς γε λέγων σύ, ὦ Σώκρατες,
D 2Π. Τθι δὴ καὶ σύ, ὧ Γοργία, τυγχάνει μὲν γὰρ δὴ ἡ ρητορική ουσα των λόγῳ τὰ πάντα διαπραττομένων τε καὶ κυρουμένων· ἦ γάρ;
ΓΟΡΓ. ’Ἐστι ταῦτα.
2Π. Λέγε δὴ τῶν περὶ τί; τί1 ἐστι τοῦτο τῶν ὄντων, περὶ οὖ οὗτοι οἱ λόγοι εἰσίν, οἶς ἡ ρητορική χρήται;
ΓΟΡΓ. Τὰ μέγιστα των ἀνθρωπείων πραγμάτων, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ άριστα.
2Π. Ἀλλ’, ὦ Υ οργιά, άμφισβητήσιμον καὶ τοῦτο E λέγεις καὶ οὐδέν πω σαφές. οἴομαι γάρ σε ἀκηκοέ-ναι ἐν τοῖς συμπόσιόις ᾴδόντων ανθρώπων τοῦτο το σ κολιόν, ἐν ᾤ καταριθμούνται ᾴδοντες ὅτι ὑγιαινειν μὲν ἄριστον ἐστι, τὸ δὲ δεύτερον καλὸν γενέσθαι, τρίτον δέ, ὥς φησιν ο ποιητής του σκολιοῦ, το πλουτεῖν ἀδόλως.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀκήκοα γάρ· ἀλλὰ πρὸς τί τοῦτο λέγεις;
452	2η 'Ότι εἴ σοι αὐτίκα παρασταῖεν οἱ δημιουργοί τούτων ὦν ἐπῄνεσεν ὁ τὸ σκύλιον ποιήσας, Ιατρός τε καὶ παιδοτρίβης καί χρηματιστής, καὶ εἴποι
1 τί add Heindorf
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as numeration, for both are concerned with the same thing, tlie odd and the even; but that they differ to this extent, that calculation considers the numerical values of odd and even numbers not merely in themselves but in relation to each other. And suppose, on my saying that astronomy also achieves its whole effect by speech, he were to ask me : And the speech of astronomy, with what is it concerned * I should say: With the courses of the stars and sun and moon, and their relative speeds. gorg. And you would be right. Socrates, soc. Come then and do your part, Gorgias: rhetoric is one of those arts, is it not, which carry out their work and achieve their effect by speech ? gorg. That is so.
soc. Then tell me what they deal with: what subject is it, of all in the world, that is dealt with by this speech employed by rhetoric ?
gorg. The greatest of human affairs, Socrates, and the best.
soc. But that also, Gorgias, is ambiguous* and still by no means clear. I expect you have heard people singing over their cups the old catch, in which the singers enumerate the best things in life,—first health, then beauty, and thirdly, as the maker of the catch puts it, wealth got without guile.1
gorg. Yes, I have heard it; but what is the point of your quotation ?
soc. I mean that, supposing the producers of those blessings which the maker of the catch commends —namely, the doctor, the trainer, and the mone}·-1 Bergk, Poet Lyr. Gr. viu» gives four lines of the (anonymous) song * όγιαίνειν μεν ἄριστον α νο ρί, θνατφ, δείτερον ok φυσ,ν καλόν γενεσἀαι, τό τρίτον ὅε πλουτεῖν ἀδυλως, καί το τέταρτον ηβαν μετά των φίλων.
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πρώτον μὲν ὁ ἰατρὸς ὅτι ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐξαπατα σε Γοργίας οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἡ τούτου τέχνη περὶ το μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἀλλ’ ἡ ἐμή* ει οὖν αὐτὸν ἐγὼ ἐροίμην* οὐ δὲ τίς ὥν ταῦτα λέγεις; εἵποι ἂν ἴσως ὅτι ἰατρὸς. τί οὖν λέγεις; ἦ τὸ τῆς τῆς τέχνης ἔργον μέγιστόν ἐστιν ἀγαθόν; πῶς γὰρ οὔ, φαίη ἂν ἴσως, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὑγίεια, τί δ Β ἐστὶ μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν ἀνθρώποις ὑγιείας· εἰ δ’ αὖ μετὰ τοῦτον ὁ παιδοτρίβης εἴποι ὅτι θαυμάζοιμι τἄν, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ αντος, εἴ σοι ἔχοι Γοργίας μεῖζον αγαθόν ἐπιδεῖξαι τῆς αὑτοῦ τέχνης ἢ ἐγὼ τῆς ἐμῆς* εἴποιμ’ ἂν αὖ καὶ πρὸς τούτον συ δὲ δὴ τίς εἶ, ὦ ἄνθρωπε, καὶ τί τὸ σὸν ἔργον; παιδοτρίβης, φαίη ἄν, τὸ δ’ ἔργον μου ἐστι καλούς τε καὶ Ισχυρούς ποιεῖν τοὺς ανθρώπους τα σώματα. μετά δὲ τὸν παιδοτρίβην απτοί αν 6 χρηματιστής, ὡς O ἐγῷμαι, πάνυ καταφρονών απάντων σκοπεί δῆτα, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐάν σοι πλούτον φανῇ τι μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν ὃν ἣ παρὰ Γοργία ἣ παρ’ ἄλλῳ ὁτῳοῦν. φαιμεν αν ουν προς αυτόν τι οε ση, η συ τούτου δημιουργός; φαίη ἄν τίς ὥν; χρηματιστής. τί οὖν; κρίνεις συ μέγιστον ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθὸν εἶναι πλούτον; φήσομεν. πῶς γὰρ οὔκ, ἐρεῖ. καί μήν αμφισβητεί γε Γοργίας ὅδε τὴν παρ’ αὐτῷ τέχνην μείζονος αγαθού αιτίαν εἶναι ἢ την σήν, φαιμεν αν ημείς. δῆλον οὖν ὅτι τὸ μετά τοῦτο ἔροιτ’ ἄν D καὶ τί ἐστι τούτο το αγαθόν; άποκρινάσθω Γοργίας, ἴθι οὖν νομίσας, ὧ Γοργία, ἐρωτᾶσθαι καὶ ὑπ’ εκείνων καί υπ9 ἐμοῦ, άπόκριναι τί ἐστι τούτο ο φῃς σὺ μέγιστόν αγαθόν εἶναι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ σὲ δημιουργόν εἶναι αὐτοῦ.
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getter—were to stand before you this moment, and the doctor first should say : “ Gorgias is deceiving you, Socrates ; for it is not his art, but mine, that deals with mans greatest good ” Then supposing I were to ask him . “ And who are you, to say so ? ” He would probably reply · “ A doctor.” u Well, what do you mean 5 That the work of your art is the greatest good ? ” “ What else, Socrates/’ I expect he would reply, u is health * What greater good is there for men than health ? ” And supposing the trainer came next and said: “I also should be surprised indeed, Socratesa if Gorgias could show you a greater good in his art than I can in mine.” Again I should say to him in his tum * “ And who are you, sir ? What is your work ? ” “ A trainer,”* he would reply, “ and my work is making men’s bodies beautiful and strong.” After the trainer would come the money-getter, saying—with, I fancy, a fine contempt for every one: “ Pray consider, Socrates, if you can find a good that is greater than wealth, either in Gorgias' view or in that of anyone else at all.” “Why then,” vre should say to him, “ are you a producer of that * ” “ Yes,” he would say. “ And who are you ? ” “ A money-getter.” “ Well then,” we shall say to him, “ do you judge wealth to be the greatest good for men ? ” “ Of course/’ he will reply. “ But look here,” we should say; “ our friend Gorgias contends that his own art is a cause of greater good than yours ” Then doubtless his next question would be : “ And what is that good ? Let Gorgias answer.” Now come, Gorgias; imagine yourself being questioned by those persons and hy me, and tell us what is this thing that you say is the greatest good for men, and that you claim to produce.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Ὅπερ ἐστίν, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῇ ἀλήθεια μέγιστον αγαθόν καί αίτιον άμα μὲν ἐλευθερίας αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἅμα δὲ τοῦ άλλων ἄρχειν ἐν τῇ αυτόν πόλει ἑκάστῳ.
2Ω. Τί οὖν δὴ τοῦτο λέγεις,
E ΓΟΡΓ. Τὸ πείθειν ἔγωγ’ οἷόν τ’ εἶναι τοῖς λόγοις καὶ ἐν 8ικαστηρίω δικαστὸς καὶ ἐν βου-λεντηρίω βουλευτὰς καὶ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ ἐκκλησιαστὰς και ἐν ἄλλῳ συλλόγῳ παντἰ, ὅστις ἂν πολιτικὸς σύλλογος γίγνηται. καίτοι ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ δυνάμει δοΰλον μὲν ἕξεις τὸν ιατρόν, δοῦλον δὲ τὸν παιδο-τρίβην* ὁ δὲ χρηματιστὴς οὗτος ἄλλῳ ἀναφανήσεται χρηματιζόμενος καὶ οὐχ αὑτῷ, ἀλλὰ σοὶ τῷ δυνα-μένῳ λέγειν καὶ πείθειν τὰ πλήθη.
2Ω. Νῦν μοι δοκεῖς δηλῶσαι, ὦ Γοργία, ἐγγύ-453 τατα τὴν ρητορικήν ἤντινα τέχνην ἡγῇ εἶναι, καὶ εἴ τι ἐγὼ συνίημι, λέγεις ὅτι πειθοῦς δημιουργός ἐστιν ἡ ρητορική, καὶ ἡ πραγματεία αὐτῆς ἅπασα καὶ τὸ κεφάλαιον εἰς τοῦτο τελευτά- ἣ ἔχεις τι λέγειν ἐπὶ πλέον τὴν ρητορικήν δννασθαι ή πειθώ τοῖς άκουουσιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ποιεῖν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐδαμῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖς ἱκανῶς ὁρίζεσθαι· ἔστι γὰρ τοῦτο τὸ κεφάλαιον αὐτῆς.
2Π. Ἀκουσον δή, ὦ Γοργία. ἐγὼ γὰρ εὖ ἴσθ’ Β ὅτι, ὡς ἐμαυτὸν πείθω, εἴπερ τις ἄλλος ἄλλῳ διαλἐγεται βουλόμενος εἰδέναι αὐτὸ τοῦτο περὶ ὅτου ὁ λόγος ἐστι', καὶ ἐμὲ εἶναι τούτων ἕνα* ἀξιῶ δὲ καὶ σέ.
ΓΟΡΓ. Τί οὖν δή, ὡ Σώκρατες;	^
Ἐγὼ ἐρῶ νῦν. ἐγὼ τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς ρητορικής πειθώ, ή τις ποτ ἐστὶν ἣν σὺ λέγεις καὶ περὶ 278
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gokg A thing, Socrates, which in truth is the greatest good, and a cause not merely of freedom to mankind at large, but also of dominion to single persons in their several cities, soc. Well, and wliat do you call it5 gorg. I call it the ability to persuade with speeches either judges in the law courts or statesmen in the council-chamber or the commons in the Assembly or an audience at any other meeting that may be held on public affairs. And I tell you that by virtue of this power you will have the doctor as your slave, and the trainer as your slave; } our money-getter will tum out to be making money not for himself, but for another,—in fact lor you, who are able to speak and persuade the multitude soc. I think now, Gorgias, you have come very near to showing us the art of rhetoric as you conceive it, and if I at all take your meaning, you say that rhetoric is a producer of persuasion, and has therein its whole business and main consummation. Or can you tell us of any other function it can have beyond that of effecting persuasion in the minds of an audience ?
gorg. None at all, Socrates; your definition seems to me satisfactory; that is the main substance of the art.
soc. Then listen, Gorgias : I, let me assure you, for so I persuade myself—if ever there was a man who debated with another from a desire of knowing the truth of the subject discussed, I am such a man ; and so, I trust, are yon. oorg. Well, what then, Socrates? soc. I will now tell you. What the real nature of the persuasion is that you speak of as resulting
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ὦντινων πραγμάτων ἐστὶ πειθώ, σαφῶς μὲν εὖ ἴσθ’ ὅτι οὐκ οἶδα, οὐ μην ἀλλ’ ὑποπτεύω γε ἣν οἶμαι σε λέγειν καὶ περί ὦν* οὐδὲν μέντοι ἧττον ἐρήσομαί σε, τινα ποτὲ λέγεις τὴν πειθώ την ἀπὸ C τῆς ρητορικής καί περί τίνω ν αυτήν εἶναι, τον οὖν ἕνεκα δὴ αντος ὑποπτεύων σὲ ἐρήσομαι, ἀλλ’ οὐκ αυτός λέγω; οὐ σοῦ ἕνεκα, ἀλλὰ τοῦ λόγον, ἵνα οὕτω προιῃ, ὡς μάλιστ* αν ἡμῖν καταφανώς ποιοι περὶ ὅτου λέγεται, σκοπεί γὰρ εἴ σοι δοκῶ δικαίως ἀνερωτᾶν σε, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ ἐτύγχανόν σε ἐρωτῶν τίς ἐστι τῶν ζωγράφων Ζεῦξις, εἴ μοι είπες ὅτι ὁ τὰ ζῷα γράφων, ἆρ’ οὐκ αν δικαίως σε ἡρόμην ὁ τὰ ποῖα τῶν ζῴων γράφων καὶ ποῦ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
D 2Ω. Ἀρα διὰ τοῦτο, ὅτι καὶ ἄλλοι εἰσὶ ζωγράφοι γράφοντας άλλα πολλά ζώα;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
2Ω. Εἰ δέ γε μηδεὶς άλλος ἢ Ζεῦξις ἔγραφε, καλῶς ἄν σοι ἀπεκέκριτο;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2X1. Τθι δὴ καί περὶ τῆς ρητορικής εἰπὲ* πότερόν σοι δοκεῖ πειθὼ ποιεῖν ἡ ρητορική μόνη ή καί ἄλλαι τἐχναι; λέγω δὲ τὸ τοιόνδε* ὅστις διδάσκει ὁτιοῦν πράγμα, πότερον ὃ διδάσκει πείθει ή ου;
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐ δῆτα, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλὰ πάντων μάλιστα πείθει.
E 2ίΐ. Πάλιν δὴ ἐπὶ τῶν αὐτῶν τεχνών λέγωμεν 280
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from rhetoric, and what the matters are with mliich persuasion deals, ϊ assure }~ou Σ do not clearly understand: though I may have my suspicions as to wliat I suppose you to mean by it, and vuth what things you think it deals. But ne\ ertheless I will ask you what you do mean by the persuasion that results from rhetoric, and with what matters you think it deals. Now why is it that, having a suspicion of my ονη. I am going to ask you this, instead of stating it myself? It is not on your account, but with a \ lew to the argument, and to such a progress in it as may best reveal to us the point we are discussing. Just see if you do not think it fair of ine to press you with inv question : suppose I happened to ask you what Zeuxis was among painters, and you said “ a figure painter,” would it not be fair of me to ask you what sort of figures he painted, and where ? gorg. Certainly.
soc. Would this be the reason—that there are also other painters who depict a variety of other figures ? gorg Yes.
soc. But if no one besides Zeuxis were a painter, your answer would have been right gorg. Yes, of course.
soc. Come then, tell me now about rhetoric: do you think rhetoric alone effects persuasion, or can other arts do it as well ? I mean, for example, when a man teaches anything, does he persuade in his teaching * Or do you think not r
gorg. No, to be sure, Socrates, I think he most certainly does persuade.
soc. Then let us repeat our question with reference
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ὦνπερ νῦν δή* ἡ αριθμητική ον διδάσκει ἡμᾶς, ὅσα ἐστὶ τὰ τοῦ αριθμόν, καὶ ὁ ἀριθμητικὸς ἄνθρωπος;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν καὶ πείθει;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
Πειθοῦς ἄρα δημιουργός ἐστι καὶ ἡ αριθμητική.
ΓΟΡΓ. Φαίνεται.
2Α. Οὐκοῦν ἐάν τις έρωτα ἡμᾶς, ποίας πειθοῦς καὶ περί τί, ἀποκρινούμεθά που αὐτῷ ὅτι τής διδασκαλικής τής περὶ τὸ άρτιόν τε καὶ τὸ περιττόν 454 ὅσον ἐστί· καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἃς νῦν δὴ ἐλἐγομεν τέχνας ἁπάσας ἕξομεν ἀποδεῖξαι πειθοῦς δημιουργούς οΰσας και ήστινος καί περὶ ὅ τι ἢ ου;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
3ίΐ. Οὐκ ἄρα ρητορική μόνη πειθοῦς ἐστὶ δημιουργός.
ΓΟΡΓ. ’Αληθή λέγεις.
Ἐπειδὴ τοίνυν ον μόνη ἀπεργάζεται τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλαι, δικαίως ὥσπερ περὶ τοῦ ζωγράφου μετὰ τοῦτο ἐπανεροίμεθ’ ἂν τὸν λἐγοντα, ποίας δὴ πειθοῦς καί τής περὶ τί πειθοῦς ἡ ρητορική Β ἐστὶ τέχνη; ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι δίκαιον εἶναι ἐπαν-ερέσθαι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἕμοιγε.
2Π. Ἀπόκριναι δή, ὦ Γοργία, ἐπειδή γε καὶ σοὶ δοκεῖ οὕτως.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ταύτης τοίνυν τῆς πειθοῦς λέγω, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῆς ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις καί ἐν τοῖς 282
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to the same arts that we spoke of just now; does not numeration, or the person skilled in numeration, teach us all that pertains to number -gorg Certainly, soc. And persuades also * gorg. Yes.
soc. So that numeration also is a producer of persuasion ? gorg. Apparently.
soc. Then if we are asked what kind of persuasion, and dealing with what, we shall reply, I suppose: The instructive kind, which deals with the amount of an odd or an even number; and we shall be able to demonstrate that all the other arts which we mentioned just now are producers of persuasion, and what kind it is, and what it deals with, shall we not ?
GORG. Yes.
soc. Hence rhetoric is not the only producer of persuasion. gorg. You are right.
soc. Since then it is not the only one that achieves this effect, but others can also, \^e should be justified in putting this further question to the speaker, as we did concerning the painter : Then of what kind of persuasion, and of persuasion dealing with what, is rhetoric the art ? Or do you not consider that such a further question would be justified ?
gorg. Yes, I do.
soc. Then answer me, Gorgias, since you agree with me on that.
gorg. Well then, I mean that kind of persuasion, Socrates, which you find m the law-courts and in
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ἄλλοις ὄχλοις, ὥσπερ καὶ ἄρτι ἔλεγον, καὶ περὶ τούτων ἅ ἐστι δίκαιά τε καί ἄδικα.
2Π. Καὶ ἐγώ τοι ὑπώπτευον ταύτῃ ν σε λέγειν την πειθώ καὶ περὶ τούτων, ὦ Γοργία· ἀλλ’ ἵνα μὴ θαυμάζῃς, ἐὰν ολίγον ΰστ€ρον τοιοῦτόν τί σε ἀνέρωμαι, ὃ δοκεῖ μὲν δῆλον εἶναι, ἐγὼ δ’ ἐπαν-C ερωτῶ· ὅπερ γὰρ λέγω, τοῦ ἑξῆς ἕνεκα περαίνεσθαι τὸν λόγον ἐρωτῶ, οὐ σοῦ ἕνεκα, ἀλλ’ ἵνα μὴ ἐθιζώμεθα ὑπονοοῦντες προαρπάζειν ἀλλήλων τὰ λεγόμενα, ἀλλὰ σὺ τὰ σαυτοῦ κατὰ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ὅπως ἂν βουλή περαίνῃς.
ΓΟΡΓ. Καὶ ὀρθῶς γε μοι δοκεῖς ποιεῖν, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Τθι δὴ καὶ τόδε ἐπισκεψώμεθα. κάλεῖς τι μεμαθηκἐν αι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Κάλῶ.
2Λ. Τί δέ; πεπιστευκἐναι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἕγωγε.
D 2Π. Πότερον οὖν ταὐτὸν δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι μεμαθη-κἐναι καὶ πεπιστευκἐναι, καὶ μάθησις και πίστις, ἢ ἄλλο τι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Οἴομαι μὲν ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἄλλο.
Κάλῶς γὰρ οἴει* γνώση 8ὲ ἐνθἐνδε. εἰ γάρ τίς σε ἔροιτο* ἆρ’ ἔστι τις, ὦ Γοργία, πίστις ψευδὴς καὶ ἀληθής; φαίης ἄν, ὡς ἐγὼ οιμαι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
2X1. Τί δέ; ἐπιστήμη ἐστὶ ψευδὴς και αληθης;
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐδαμῶς.
2Λ. Δῆλον ἄρ’ αὖ1 ὅτι οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστιν.
1 ἄρ’ aD Burnet: γάρ α# >iss
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any public gatherings, as in fact I said just now; and it deals with what is just and unjust.
soc. I, too, I may tell you, had a suspicion that it was this persuasion that you meant, and as dealing with those things, Gorgias; but you must not be surprised if I ask you by-and-by some such question as may seem to be obvious, though I persist in it; for, as I say, I ask my questions with a view to an orderly completion of our argument—ϊ am not aiming at you, but only anxious that we do not fall into a habit of snatching at each other’s words with a hastγ guess, and that you may complete your own statement in your own wav, as the premises may allow.
gorg. And I think you are quite right in doing so, Socrates.
soc. Come then, let us consider another point. Is there something that you call " having learnt.” gorg. There is.
soc. And again, “ hating believed ” 5 gorg. Yes.
soc. Then do you think that having learnt and having believed, or learning and belief, are the same thing, or different ?
gorg. In my opinion, Socrates, they are different, soc. And your opinion is right, as you can prove in this way: if some one asked you—Is there, Gorgias, a false and a true belief*—you would say, Yes, I imagine. gorg. I should.
soc. But now, is there a false and a true knowledge5 gorg. Surely not.
soc. So it is evident again that they1 are not thesame.
1 i.e. knowledge and belief.
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ΓΟΡΓ. 'Αληθή λέγεις.
E Sil. Ἀλλὰ μὴν οι τέ γε μεμαθηκότες πεπει-σμένοι εἰσὶ καὶ οἱ πεπιστευκότες
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἕστι ταῦτα
2Ώ. Βούλει οὖν δύο εἴδη θῶμεν πειθοῦς, τὸ μὲν πἴστιν παρεχόμενον ἄνευ τοῦ εἰδἐναι, τὸ δ’ ἐπι-στη μην;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Ποτέραν οὖν ἡ ρητορική πειθώ ποιεῖ ἐν δικαστηρίοις τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὄχλοις περὶ τῶν δικαίων τε καὶ αδίκων; ἐξ ἧς τὸ πιστεύειν γίγνεται ἄνευ τοῦ εἰδἐναι ἣ ἐξ ἧς τὸ εἰδἐναι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Δῆλον δήπου, ὦ Σωκρατζς, ὅτι ἐξ ἧς τὸ πιστεύειν.
455	Ἠ ρητορική ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικε, πειθοῦς δημιουρ-
γός έστι πιστ€υτικής, ἀλλ’ οὐ διδασκαλικής rrepl τὸ δίκαιόν τε καὶ άδικον.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
2Ω. Οὐδ’ ἄρα διδασκαλικός ὁ ρήτωρ ἐστὶ δικαστηρίων τε καὶ τῶν άλλων όχλων δικαίων τε πέρι καὶ αδίκων, ἀλλὰ πειστικὸς μόνον. οὐ γὰρ δήπου ὄχλον γ’ ἂν δύναιτο τοσοῦτον ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ διδάξαι οὕτω μεγάλα πράγματα.
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐ δῆτα.
SX1. Φέρε δη, ἴδωμεν τί ποτε καὶ λέγομεν περὶ Β τῆς* ρητορικής* ἐγὼ μὲν γάρ τοι οὐδ’ αὐτὸς πω δύναμαι κατανοῆσαι ὅ τι λόγω, ὅταν περὶ ιατρών αἱρέσεως ἦ τῇ πόλει σύλλογος ἢ περὶ ναυπηγῶν ἢ περί ἄλλου τινὸς δημιουργικού ἔθνους, ἄλλο τι ἢ τότε ὁ ρητορικός ον συμβουλεύσει; δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι ἐν ἑκάστῃ αἱρέσει τὸν τεχνικώτατον δεῖ αἱρεῖσθαι οὐδ’ ὅταν τειχῶν περὶ οἰκοδομήσεως ἢ λιμένων 286
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gohg. You are right.
soc. But yet those who have learnt have bean persuaded, as well as those i*ho have believed. gohg. That is so.
soc. Then would you have us assume two forms of persuasion—one providing belief without knowledge, and the other sure knowledge ? goeo. Certainly.
soc. Now which kind of persuasion is it that rhetoric creates in law courts or any public meeting on matters of right and wrong ? The kind from which we get belief without knowledge, or that from which we get knowledge ?
gorg. Obviously, I presume, Socrates, that from which we get belief.
soc. Thus rhetoric, it seems, is a producer of persuasion for belief, not for instruction in the matter of right and wrong. gorg. Yes.
soc. And &o the rhetorician’s business is not to instruct a law court or a pubhc meeting in matters of right and wrong, but only to make them believe; since, I take it, he could not in a short while instruct such a mass of people m matters so important. gorg. No, to be sure.
soc Come then, let us see what actually is our account of rhetoric: for I confess I am not yet able to distinguish what my own account of it is. When the city holds a meeting to appoint doctors or shipbuilders or any other set of craftsmen, there is no question then, is there, of the rhetorician giving advice ? And clearly this is because in each appointment we have to elect the most skilful person. Again, in a case of building walls or con-
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κατασκευῆς ἢ νεωρίων, ἀλλ’ οἱ ἀρχιτέκτονες* οὐδ’ αὖ ὅταν στρατηγών αἱρέσεως πέρι ἢ τάξεώς τινος C πρὸς πολεμίους ἢ χωρίων καταλήψεως συμβουλή ἦ, ἀλλ’ οἱ στρατηγικοί τότε συμβουλεύσουσιν, οι ρητορικοί δὲ οὔ· ἢ πῶς λέγεις, ὦ Γοργία, τὰ τοιαῦτα; ἐπειδὴ γὰρ αὐτὸς τε φῃς ρήτωρ εἶναι καὶ άλλους ποιεῖν ρητορικούς, εὖ ἔχει τὰ τῆς σῆς τέχνης παρὰ σοῦ πυνθάνεσθαι. καὶ ἐμὲ νῦν νόμισόν και το σὸν σπεύδειν ἴσως γὰρ καὶ τυγχάνει τις των ἕνδον ὄντων μαθητὴς σου βουλόμενος γενέσθαι, ὡς ἐγώ τινας σχεδὸν καὶ συχνούς αισθάνομαι, οἳ D ἴσως αἰσχύνοιντ’ ἄν σε ἀνερέσθαι* ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ οὖν ἀνερωτώμενος νόμισον καὶ ὑπ’ εκείνων ανέρωτα-σθαι· τί ἡμῖν, ὦ Τ οργιά, ἔσται, ἐάν σοι συνῶμεν; περὶ τίνων τῇ πόλει συμβουλεύειν οἷοί τε ἐσόμεθα; πότερον περὶ δικαίου μόνον καί αδίκου ἢ καὶ περὶ ὧν νῦν δὴ Σωκράτης ἔλεγεν; πειρῶ οὖν αὐτοῖς ἀποκρίνεσθαι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ σοι πειράσομαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, σαφώς άποκαλυφαι την της ρητορικής δύναμιν ἅπασαν αυτός γὰρ καλώς ὑφηγήσω. οἶσθα γὰρ E δήπου ὅτι τὰ νεώρια ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τείχη τὰ Αθηναίων καὶ ἡ τῶν λιμένων κατασκευή εκ της Θεμιστοκλέους συμβουλής γέγονε, τὰ ο ἐκ τῆς Περικλέους, ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐκ τῶν δημιουργών.
2Π. Λέγεται ταῦτα, ὦ Γοργία, περὶ Θεμιστο-κλέους· Περικλέους δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἤκουον ὅτε συνεβούλευεν ή μιν περί του διά μέσου τείχους. 1
1 Built about 440 β c. between the two walls built in 456 β c., one connecting the Piraeus, and the other Phalerum, with Athens. The “ middle wall ” ran parallel to the former, and secured from hostile attack a narrow strip of land 288
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structing harbours or arsenals, our only advisers are the master-builders ; or in consulting on the appointment of generals, or on a manoeuvre against the enemy, or on a military occupation, it is the general staff who will then advise us, and not the rhetoricians. Or what do you say, Gorgias, to these instances ? For as you claim to be an orator yourself and to make orators of others, it is proper to inquire of you concerning your own craft And here you must regard me as furthering your own interest: for it is quite likely that some one within these walls has a wish to become your pupil—indeed I fancy I perceive more than one, yes, a number of them, who, perhaps, would be ashamed to press you with questions. So, when you are being pressed with mine, consider that you are being questioned by them as well: “ What shall we get, Gorgias, by coining to hear you ? On what matters shall we be enabled to give advice to the state ? Will it be only on right and wrong, or on those things besides which Socrates was mentioning just now ? ” So try to give them an answer.
gorg. Well, I will try, Socrates, to reveal to you clearly the whole power of rhetoric : and in fact you have correctly shown the way to it yourself. You know, I suppose, that these great arsenals and walls of Athens, and the construction of your harbours, are due to the advice of Themistocles, and in part to that of Pericles, not to your craftsmen.
soc. So we are told, Gorgias, of Themistocles ; and as to Pericles, I heard him myself when he was advising us about the middle wall.1
between Athens and the Piraeus. Socrates was born in 469 Bio,
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456 ΓΟΡΓ. Καὶ ὅταν γέ τις αἵρεσις ἦ ὦν δὴ οὐ έλεγες, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁρ<χς ὅτι οἱ ρήτορες εἰσιν οἱ συμβουλεύοντες καὶ οἱ νικῶντες τὰς γνώμας περὶ τούτων.
Ταῦτα καὶ θαυμάζων, ὦ Γοργία, πάλαι ἐρωτῶ ἥτις ποτε ἡ δύναμίς ἐστι τῆς ρητορικής. Βαιμονία γάρ τις ἔμοιγε καταφαίνεται το μέγεθος οὕτω σκοποῦντι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Εἰ πάντα γε εἰδείης, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅτι ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ἁπάσας τὰς δυνάμεις συλλαβοῦσα ὑφ’ Β αὐτῇ ἔχει. μέγα δέ σοι τεκμήριον ἐρῶ· πολλάκις γὰρ ἤδη ἔγωγε μετὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ καὶ μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων Ιατρών εἰσελθὼν παρά τινα των καμνόντων οὐχὶ ἐθέλοντα ἢ φάρμακον πιεῖν ἢ τεμεῖν ἢ καῦσαι παρασχεῖν τω ἰατρῷ, οὐ δνναμένου τον ιατρού πεῖσαι, ἐγὼ ἔπεισα, ου κ άλλη τέχνη ἢ τῇ ρητορική, φημϊ δὲ καὶ εἰς πόλιν ὅπῃ βούλει ἐλθόντα ρητορικόν ἄνδρα καὶ ιατρόν, εἰ δέοι λόγῳ διαγωνίζεσθαι εν εκκλησία ή εν ἄλλῳ τινὶ συλλόγῳ, ὁπότερον δεῖ αἱρεθῆναι ἰατρόν, οὐδαμοῦ ἂν φανῆναι τὸν Ιατρόν, O ἀλλ9 αἱρεθῆναι ἂν τὸν εἰπεῖν δυνατόν, εἰ βούλοιτο. καὶ εἰ πρὸς ἄλλον γε δημιουργόν ὁντιναοῦν ἀγω-νίζοιτο, πείσειεν ἂν αὑτὸν ἑλέσθαι ὁ ρητορικός μάλλον ή άλλος ὁστισοῦν οὐ γὰρ ἔστι περὶ ὅτου οὐκ ἂν πιθανώτερον εΐποι ὁ ρητορικός ή ἄλλος ὁστισοῦν τῶν δημιουργών εν πλήθει. ἡ μὲν οὖν δύναμις τοσαύτη ἐστὶ καὶ τοιαύτη τῆς τέχνης· δεῖ μέντοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῇ ρητορική χρήσθαι 290
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gorg. So whenever there is an election of such persons as you were referring to, Socrates, you see it is the orators who give the advice and get resolutions carried in these matters.
soc. That is just what surprises me, Gorgias. and has made me ask you all this time what in the world the power of rhetoric can be. For, viewed in this light, its greatness comes over me as something supernatural.
gorg. Ah yes, if you knew all, Socrates,—how it comprises m itself practically all powers at once! And I will tell you a striking proof of this ; many and many a time have I gone with my brother or other doctors to visit one of their patients, and found him unwilling either to take medicine or submit to the surgeon’s knife or cautery; and when the doctor failed to persuade him I succeeded, by no other art than that of rhetoric. And I further declare that, if a rhetorician and a doctor were to enter any city you please, and there had to contend in speech before the Assembly or some other meeting as to which of the two should be appointed physician, you would find the physician was nowhere, while the master of speech would be appointed if he wished. And if he had to contend with a member of any other profession whatsoever, the rhetorician would persuade the meeting to appoint him before anyone else in the place : for there is no subject on which the rhetorician could not speak more persuasively than a member of any other profession whatsoever, before a multitude. So great, so strange, is the power of this art. At the same time, Socrates, our use of rhetoric should be like our use of any
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D ὥσπερ τῇ ἄλλῃ πάσῃ αγωνία, καλ γὰρ τῇ ἄλλῃ αγωνία ον τούτου ἕνεκα δεῖ πρὸς ἄπαντας χρῆσθαι ανθρώπους, ὅτι ἔμαθε πυκτεύειν τε και παγκρα-τιάζειν καὶ ἐν ὅπλοις μάχεσθαι, ὥστε κρείττων εἶναι καὶ φίλων καὶ ἐχθρῶν οὐ τούτου ἕνεκα τοὺς φίλους δεῖ τύπτειν οὐδὲ κεντεῖν τε καὶ ἀποκτιννύναι. οὐδέ γε μὰ Δία ἐάν τις εἰς παλαίστραν φοιτήσας, εὖ ἔχων τὸ σώμα καλ πυκτικὸς γενόμενος, έπειτα τον πατέρα τύπτῃ καὶ την μητέρα η άλλον τινα των οἰκείων ἢ τῶν φίλων, οὐ τούτου ἕνεκα δεῖ τοὺς E παιδοτρίβας καί τους ἐν τοῖς ὅπλοις διδάσκοντας μάχεσθαι μισεῖν τε καὶ ἐκβάλλειν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων. ἐκεῖνοι μεν γαρ παρέδοσαν ἐπὶ τῷ δικαίως χρῆσθαι τοὐτοις πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους καί τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας, 457 αμυνομένους, μὴ υπάρχοντας* οἱ δὲ μεταστρέ-ψαντες χρῶνται τη ἰσχύι καὶ τῆ τἐχνῃ οὐκ ὀρθῶς. οὔκουν οἱ διδάξαντες πονηροί, οὐδὲ ἡ τέχνη ούτε αίτια ούτε πονηρά τούτου ένεκα ἐστιν, ἀλλ’ οἱ μη χρώμενοι, οἶμαι, ὀρθῶς, ὁ αὐτὸς δὴ λόγος καί περί της ρητορικής, δυνατὸς μεν γὰρ προς ἄπαντας ἐστιν ὁ ρητωρ καί περί παντός λέγειν, ώστε πιθανώτερος είναι ἐν τοῖς πλήθεσιν εμβραχυ περί Β ὅτου ἂν βούληται· ἀλλ’ οὐδὲν τι μάλλον τούτου ένεκα δεῖ οὔτε τοὺς Ιατρούς την δόξαν ἀφαιρεῖσθαι —ὅτι δύναιτο ἂν τούτο ποίησαι—οὔτε τοὺς ἄλλους δημι ουργούς, ἀλλὰ δικαίως καὶ τῇ ρητορική χρῆσθαι, ώσπερ καί τη αγωνία, εάν δέ, οἶμαι, ρητορικός γενόμενος τις κᾴτα ταύτῃ τῇ δυνάμει καί τη τέχνη άδικη, οὐ τὸν διδάξαντα δεῖ μισεῖν τε καλ ἐκβάλλειν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, εκείνος μεν O γὰρ ἐπὶ δίκαια χρεία παρέδωκεν, ὁ δ’ ἐναντιως χρηται. τον οὖν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον μισεῖν 292
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other sort of exercise. For other exercises are not to be used against all and sundry, just because one has learnt boxing or wrestling or fighting in armour so well as to vanquish friend and foe alike: this gives one no right to strike one’s friends, or stab them to death. Nor, in all conscience, if a man took lessons at a wrestling-school, and having got himself into good condition and learnt boxing he proceeded to strike his father and mother, or some other of his relations or friends, should that be a reason for hating athletic trainers and teachers of fighting in armour, and expelling them from our cities. For they imparted their skill with a view to its rightful use against enemies and wrongdoers, in self-defence, not provocation; whereas the others have perverted their strength and art to an improper use. So it is not the teachers who are wicked, nor is the art either guilty or wicked on this account, but rather, to my thinking, those who do not use it properly. Now the same argument applies also to rhetoric : for the orator is able, indeed, to speak against every one and on every question in such a way as to win over the votes of the multitude, practically in any matter he may choose to take up : but he is no whit the more entitled to deprive the doctors of their credit, just because he could do so, or other professionals of theirs ; he must use his rhetoric fairly, as in the case of athletic exercise. And, in my opinion, if a man becomes a rhetorician and then uses this power and this art unfairly, we ought not to hate his teacher and cast him out of our cities. For he imparted that skill to be used in all fairness, whilst this man puts it to an opposite use. Thus it is the man who does not use it aright
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δίκαιον καὶ ἐκβάλλεtv καὶ ἀποκτιννύναι, ἀλλ’ οὐ τὸν διδάξαντα.
3Λ. Οἶμαι, ὦ Γοργία, καὶ σὲ ἔμπειρον εἶναι πολλῶν λόγων καὶ καθεωρακἐναι ἐν αὐτοῖς τὸ τοιόνδε, ὅτι οὐ ῥᾴδίως δύνανται περὶ ὦν ἂν ἐπι-χειρήσωσι διαλέγεσθαι διορισάμενοι πρὸς ἀλλήλους D καὶ μαθόντες καὶ διδάξαντες ἑαυτούς, οὕτω δια-λύεσθαι τὰς συνουσίας, ἀλλ’ ἐὰν περί του ἀμφισβη-τήσωσι καὶ μὴ φῇ ὁ έτερος τὸν ἕτερον ὀρθῶς λέγειν ἢ μὴ σαφῶς, χαλεπαίνουσί τε καὶ κατὰ φθόνον οἴονται τὸν μαντών λέγειν, ψιλονικοῦντας ἀλλ’ οὐ ζητονντας τὸ προκείμενον ἐν τῷ λόγῳ· καὶ ἔνιοί γε τελευτῶντες αἴσχιστα ἀπαλλάττονται, λοιδορηθέντες τε καὶ εἰπόντες καὶ ἀκούσαντες περὶ σφῶν αὐτῶν τοιαῦτα, οἷα καὶ τοὺς παρόντας E ἄχθεσθαι ὑπὲρ σφῶν αὐτῶν, ὅτι το ιόντων ανθρώπων ἡξίωσαν άκροαταϊ γενέσθαι. τοῦ δὴ ἕνεκα λέγω ταῦτα; ὅτι νῦν ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς σὺ οὐ πάνυ ἀκόλουθα λέγειν οὐδὲ σύμφωνα οἶς τὸ πρώτον έλεγες περὶ τῆς ρητορικής, φοβοΰμαι οὖν διελέγχειν σε, μή με ὑπολάβῃς οὐ πρὸς τὸ πράγμα φιλονικοΰντα λέγειν τοῦ καταφανές γενέσθαι, ἀλλὰ πρὸς σέ.
458 ἐγὼ οὖν, εἰ μὲν καὶ οὐ εἶ τῶν ανθρώπων ὧνπερ και ἐγώ, ἡδέως ἄν σε διερωτῴην εἰ δὲ μή, ἐῴην αν. ἐγὼ δὲ τίνων εἰμί; τῶν ἡδέως μὲν ἂν ἐλεγχ-θἐντων, εἴ τι μὴ αληθές λέγω, ἡδέως δ’ ἂν ἐλεγ-ξάντων, ει τίς τι μὴ αληθές λέγοι, οὐκ ἀηδέστερον μέντ’ ἂν ἐλεγχθἐντων ἢ ἐλεγξάντων μεῖζον γὰρ αὐτὸ αγαθόν ηγούμαι, ὅσῳπερ μεῖζον αγαθόν 294
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who deserves to be hated and expelled and put to death, and not his teacher.
soc. I expect, Gorgias, that you as well as I have had no small practice m arguments, and have observed the following fact about them, that it is not easy for people to define to each other the matters which they take m hand to discuss, and to make such exchange of instruction as will fairly bring their debate to an end : no, if they find that some point is in dispute between them, and one of them says that the other is speaking incorrectly or obscurely, they are annoyed and think the remark comes from jealousy of themselves, and in a spirit of contention rather than of inquiry into the matter proposed for discussion. In some cases, indeed, they end by making a most disgraceful scene, with such abusive expressions on each side that the rest of the company are vexed on their own account that they allowed themselves to listen to such fellows. Well, what is my reason for saying this ? It is because your present remarks do not seem to me quite in keeping or accord with what you said at first about rhetoric. Now I am afraid to refute you, lest you imagine I am contentiously neglecting the point and its elucidation, and merely attacking you. I therefore, if you are a person of the same sort as myself, should be glad to continue questioning you * if not, I can let it drop. Of what sort am ϊ ? One of those who would be glad to be refuted if I say anything untrue, and glad to refute anyone else who might speak untruly; but just as glad, mind you, to be refuted as to refute, since I regard the former as the greater benefit, m proportion as it is a greater benefit for oneself to be delivered
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ἐστιν αὐτὸν ἀπαλλαγῆναι κακού τοῦ μεγίστου ἢ ἄλλον ἀπαλλάξαι. οὐδὲν γὰρ οἶμαι τοσοῦτον κακόν εΐναι ἀνθρώπῳ, ὅσον δόξα ψευδὴς περὶ ὦν τυγχάνει Β νῦν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος ών. εἰ μεν οὖν καὶ οὐ φῃς τοιοῦτος εἶναι, διαλεγώμεθα.	εἰ δὲ καὶ δοκεῖ
χρῆναι ἐᾶν, ἐῶμεν ἤδη χαίρειν καὶ διαλύωμεν τὸν λόγον.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλὰ φημὶ μὲν ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ αὐτὸς τοιοῦτος εἶναι οἷον οὐ ὑφηγῇ* ἴσως μέντοι χρῆν ἐννοεῖν καὶ τὸ τῶν παρόντων. πάλαι γάρ τοι, πρὶν καὶ ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν, ἐγὼ τοῖς παρονσι πολλά ἐπεδειξάμην, καὶ νῦν ἴσως πόρρω ἀποτενοῦμεν, ἢν C διαλεγώμεθα. σκοπεῖν οὖν χρὴ καὶ τὸ τούτων, μή τινας αὐτῶν κατἐχομεν βουλομἐνσυς τι καὶ ἄλλο πράττειν,
ΧΑΙΡ. Τοῦ μὲν θόρυβόν, ὦ Γοργία τε καὶ Σώκρατες, αὐτοὶ ἀκούετε τούτων τῶν ἀνδρῶν, βουλο-μἐνων ἀκούειν, ἐάν τι λέγητε· ἐμοὶ δ’ οὖν καὶ αὐτῷ μὴ γἐνοιτο τοσαύτη ἀσχολία, ὥστε τοιούτων λόγων καί οὕτω λεγομένων ἀφεμἐνῳ προὐργιαί-τερόν τι γενέσθαι ἄλλο πράττειν.
D ΚΑΛΑ. Νὴ τοὺς θεούς, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν, καὶ μεν δη καί αὐτὸς πολλοῖς ἤδη λόγοις παραγενόμενος οὐκ οἶδ* εἰ πώποτε ἥσθην οὐτως ώσπερ νυνί· ὥστ’ ἔμοιγε, καν την ημέραν ὅλην ἐθέλητε διάλέγεσθαι, χαριεῖσθε.
20. Ἀλλὰ μήν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τό γ’ ἐμὸν οὐδὲν κωλύει, εἴπερ ἐθέλει Γοργίας.
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from the greatest evil than to deliver some one else. For I consider that a man cannot suffer any evil so great as a false opinion on the subjects of our actual argument. Now if you say that you too are of that sort, let ns go on with the conversation ; but if yon think we had better drop it, let us have done with it at once and make an end of the discussion.
gorg. Nay, I too, Socrates, claim to be of the sort you indicate ; though perhaps we should have taken thought also for the wishes of our company. For, let me tell you, some time before you and your friend arrived, I gave the company a performance of some length; and if we now have this conversation I expect we shall seriously protract our sitting. We ought, therefore, to consider their wishes as well, in case we are detaining any of them who may want to do something else.
chaer. You hear for yourseh es, Gorgias and Socrates, the applause by which these gentlemen show their desire to hear anything yon may say; for my own part, however, Heaven forbid that I should ever be so busy as to give up a discussion so interesting and so conducted, because I found it more important to attend to something else.
call. Yes, by all that’s holy, Chaerephon; and let me say, moreover, for myself that among the many discussions which I have attended in my time I doubt if there was one that gave me such delight as this present one. So, for my part, I shall count it a favour even if you choose to continue it all day long.
soc. Why, Callicles, I assure you there is no hindrance on my side, if Gorgias is willing.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Αισχροί/ δὴ τὸ λοιπὸν, ὦ Σώκρατες, γίγνεται ἐμέ γε μὴ ἐθέλειν, αὐτὸν ἐπαγγειλάμενον E έρωταν ὅ τι τις βούλεται. ἀλλ’ εἰ δοκεῖ τουτοισί, διαλέγου τε καὶ έρωτα ο τι βούλει.
Ἀκουε δή, ὦ Γοργία, ἃ θαυμάζω ἐν τοῖς λεγομένοις ὑπὸ σοῦ· ἴσως γάρ τοι σου ὀρθῶς λέγοντος ἐγὼ οὐκ ὀρθῶς υπολαμβάνω. ρητορικόν φῃς ποιεῖν οἷός τ’ εἶναι, ἐάν τις βούληται παρὸ σοῦ μανθάνειν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν περὶ πάντων ὥστ’ ἐν ὄχλῳ πιθανόν εἶναι, οὐ διδάσκοντα ἀλλὰ πείθοντα;
459 ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.
Ἕλεγές τοι νυν δὴ ὅτι καὶ περὶ τοῦ ὑγιεινοῦ τοῦ Ιατρού ττιθανώτερος ἔσται ὁ ρητωρ.
ΓΟΡΓ. Καὶ γὰρ ἔλεγον, ἕν γε ὄχλῳ.
2Ώ. Οὐκοῦν τὸ ἐν ὄχλῳ τοΰτό ἐστιν, ἐν τοῖς μη εἰδόσιν; οὐ γὰρ δήπου ἕν γε τοῖς εἰδόσι τοῦ Ιατρού πιθανώτερος ἔσται.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀληθῆ λέγεις.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ τοῦ ίατροϋ πιθανώτερος ἔσται, τοῦ εἰδότος πιθανώτερος γίγνεται;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Οὐκ Ιατρός γε ὥν ἦ γάρ;
Β ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
Ὀ δὲ μὴ ιατρός γε δήπου ἀνεπιστήμων ὦν ὁ ιατρός ἐπιστήμων.
ΓΟΡΓ. Δῆλον ὅτι.
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gorg After that, Socrates, it would be shameful indeed if I were unwilling, ν hen it was I who challenged everybody to ask what questions they pleased But if our friends here are so minded, go on with the conversation and ask me anything you like.
soc. Hark you then, Gorgias, to what surprises me in your statements : to be sure, you may possibly be right, and I may take vour meaning wrongly. You say you are able to make a rhetorician of any man who chooses to learn from you r gorg. Yes
soc. Now, do you mean, to make him carry conviction to the crowd on all subjects, not by teaching them, but by persuading ? gorg. Certainly I do.
soc. You were saying just now, you know, that even in the matter of health the orator will be more convincing than the doctor.
gorg. Yes, indeed, I was—meaning, to the crowd, soc. And “ to the cro^d ” means “ to the ignorant ” ? For surely, to those who know, he will not be more convincing than the doctor. gorg. You are right.
soc. And if he is to be more convincing than the doctor, he thus becomes more convincing than he who knows ? gorg. Certainly.
soc. Though not himself a doctor, you agree ? gorg. Yes.
soc. But he who is not a doctor is surely without knowledge of that whereof the doctor has knowledge. gorg. Clearly.
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2Π. Ὀ οὐκ εἰδὼς ἄρα τοῦ εἰδότος ἐν οὐκ εἰδόσι πιθανώτερος ἔσται, ὅταν ὁ ρήτωρ τοῦ Ιατρού πιθανώτερος ἦ. τοῦτο συμβαίνει ἢ ἄλλο τι;
ΓΟΡΓ. Τοῦτο ενταύθα γε συμβαίνει.
2Λ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἁπάσας τἐχνας ωσαύτως ἔχει ὁ ρήτωρ καί ἡ ρητορική · αὐτὰ μὲν 0 τὰ πράγματα οὐδὲν δεῖ αὐτὴν εἰδἐναι ὅπως ἔχει, μηχανὴν δέ τινα πειθοῦς εὑρηκἐναι, ὥστε φαίνεσθαι τοῖς οὐκ εἰδόσι μᾶλλον εἰδἐναι τῶν εἰδότων.
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐκοῦν πολλὴ ραστώνη, ὦ Σώκρατες, γίγνεται, μὴ μαθόντα τὰς ἄλλας τἐχνας, ἀλλὰ μίαν ταύτῃ ν, μη8εν ελαττούσθα ι τῶν δημιουργών;
5Λ. Εἰ μεν ελαττούται η μη ελαττούται ὁ ρήτωρ των άλλων διά το ούτως ἔχειν, αὐτίκα ἐπισκε-ψόμεθα, ἐάν τι ἡμῖν πρὸς λόγου ἦ· νῦν δὲ τόδε πρότερον σκεφώμεθα, ἆρα τυγχάνει περί τὸ δίκαιον D καὶ τὸ άδικον καί τὸ αισχρόν καί τὸ καλὸν καί αγαθόν καί κακόν ούτως ἔχων ὁ ρητορικός ως περί τὸ υγιεινόν και περί τὰ άλλα ὦν αἱ ἄλλαι τἐχναι, αὐτὰ μὲν οὐκ εἰδὼς, τί αγαθόν ἢ τί κακόν εστιν η τί καλόν ἢ τί αίσχρόν η δίκαιον ἢ άδικον, πειθώ δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν μεμηχανημἐνος, ὥστε δοκεῖν εἰδἐναι οὐκ εἰδὼς ἐν οὐκ εἶδόσι μάλλον τού εἰδότος; ἢ E ανάγκη εἰδἐναι, καὶ δεῖ προεπιστάμενον ταῦτα ἀφικέσθαι παρὰ σὲ τὸν μέλλοντα μαθησεσθαι την ρητορικήν; ει δὲ μή, οὐ ὁ τῆς ρητορικής διδάσκαλος τούτων μεν οὐδὲν διδάξεις τὸν άφικνούμενον —οὐ γὰρ σὸν ἔργον—ποιήσεις δ* ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς 300
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soc. So he who does not know will be more convincing to those who do not know than he who knows, supposing the orator to be more convincing than the doctor. Is that, or something else, the consequence ?
goeo. In this case it does follow, soc. Then the case is the same in all the other arts for the orator and his rhetoric: there is no need to know the truth of the actual matters, but one merely needs to have discovered some device of persuasion which will make one appear to those who do not know to know better than those whp know.
goeg. Well, and is it not a great convenience, Socrates, to make oneself a match for the professionals by learning just this single art and omitting all the others ?
soc. Whether the orator is or is not a match for the rest of them by reason of that skill, is a question we shall look into presently, if our argument so requires: for the moment let us consider first whether the rhetorician is in the same relation to what is just and unjust, base and noble, good and bad, as to what is healthful, and to the various objects of all the other arts; he does not know what is really good or bad, noble or base, just or unjust, but he has devised a persuasion to deal with these matters so as to appear to those who, like himself, do not know to know better than he who knows. Or is it necessary to know, and must anyone who intends to learn rhetoric have a previous knowledge of these things when he comes to you ? Or if not, are you, as the teacher of rhetonc, to teach the person who comes to you nothing about them—for it is not your business—but only to
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δοκεῖν εἰδἐναι αὐτὸν τὰ τοιαῦτα οὐκ εἰδότα καὶ δοκεῖν ἀγαθὸν εἶναι οὐκ ὄντα; ἣ τὸ παράπαν ουχ οἷός τε ἔσῃ διδάξαι αὐτὸν τὴν ρητορικήν, ἐὰν μὴ προειδῇ περὶ τούτων την αλήθειαν; ή πῶς τα 460 τοιαῦτα ἔχει, ὦ Γοργία; καὶ πρὸς Διὸς, ώσπερ άρτι είπες, ἀποκαλύψας τῆς ρητορικής είπε τις ποθ’ ἡ δύναμίς ἐστιν.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλ’ ἐγὼ μὲν οἶμαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐὰν τύχη μὴ εἰδὼς, καὶ ταῦτα παρ’ ἐμοῦ μαθήσεται.
2X1. Ἕχε δή· καλώς γὰρ λέγεις, ἐάνπερ ρητορικόν οὐ τινα ποίησης, ανάγκη αυτόν εἰδεναι τα δίκαια καὶ τὰ ἄδικα ἤτοι πρότερον γε ή ύστερον μαθόντα παρά σοῦ.
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
R S&. Τί οὖν, ὁ τὰ τεκτονικά μεμαθηκὼς τεκτονικὸς, ἢ οὔ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὁ τὰ μουσικά μουσικός;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
2Ω. Καὶ ὁ τὰ Ιατρικά Ιατρικός, καλ τἆλλα οὕτω κατὰ τον αυτόν λόγον, ὁ μεμαθηκὼς ἕκαστα τοιοῦτός ἐστιν οἷον ἡ επιστήμη έκαστον απεργάζεται;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν κατά τούτον τον λόγον καί ὁ τὰ δίκαια μεμαθηκὼς δίκαιος;
ΓΟΡΓ. Πάντως δήπου.
SO. Ὀ δὲ δίκαιος δίκαιά που πράττε ι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναί.
C 511. Οὐκοῦν ανάγκη τον [ρητορικόν δίκαιον είναι, τὸν δὲ]1 δίκαιον βούλεσθαι δίκαια πράττειν;
1 ρητορικύν δίκαιον είναι, τόν ὅἐ sed. Hirschlg.
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make him appear m the eyes of the multitude to know things of this sort when he does not know, and to appear to be good when he is not ? Or mil you be utterly unable to teach him rhetone unless he previously knows the truth about these matters : Or what is the real state of the case, Gorgias ? For Heaven’s sake, as you proposed just now, draw aside the veil and tell us what really is the function of rhetoric.
Gorg. Why, I suppose, Socrates, if he happens not to know these things he will learn them too from me.
soc. Stop there: I am glad of that statement. If you make a man a rhetorician he must needs know what is just and unjust either previously or by learning afterwards from you. oorg. Quite so.
soc. Well now, a man who has learnt building is a builder, is he not ? gorg. Yes.
soc. And he who has learnt music, a musician r gorg. Yes
soc. Then he who has learnt medicine is a medical man, and so on with the rest on the same principle; anyone who has learnt a certain art has the qualification acquired by his particular knowledge ? gorg. Certainly.
soc. And so, on this principle, he who has learnt what is just is just ? qorg. Absolutely, I presume, soc. And the just man, I suppose, does ^hat is just.
gorg. Yes.
soc. Now the just man must wish to do what is just?
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ΓΟΡΓ. Φαίνεται γε.
Οὐδέποτε ἄρα βουλήσεται ὅ γε δίκαιος
ΪΟ η
αοικειν.
ΓΟΡΓ. 'Ανάγκη.
2£2. Τὸν δὲ ρητορικόν ανάγκη εκ τον λόγου δίκαιον εἶναι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
Οὐδέποτε ἄρα βουλήσεται ὁ ρητορικοί ἀδικεῖν.
ΓΟΡΓ. Οὐ φαίνεται γε.
Μέμνησαι οὖν λέγων ὀλίγῳ πρότερον, ὅτι D οὐ δεῖ τοῖς παιδοτρίβαις ἐγκάλεῖν οὐδ’ ἐκβάλλειν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, ἐὰν ὁ Πύκτης τῆ πυκτικῇ χρῆταί τε καὶ άδικη; ωσαύτως δὲ οὕτω καὶ ἐὰν ὁ ρητωρ τη ρητορική αδίκως χρῆται, μὴ τῷ διδάξαντι ἐγκαλεῖν μηδὲ ἐξελαύνειν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, ἀλλὰ τῷ άδικοΰντι και οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρωμἐνῳ τῆ ρητορική; ερρηθη ταῦτα ἣ οὔ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἐρρήθη.
E	Νῦν δέ γε ὁ αὐτὸς οὗτος φαίνεται, ὁ ῄητο-
ρικός, οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἀδικήσας. ἢ οὔ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Φαίνεται.
Καὶ ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις γε, ὦ Γοργία, λόγοις ἐλέγετο, ὅτι ἡ ρητορική περί λόγους εἴη οὐ τοὺς τοῦ άρτιου καί περιττόν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς τοῦ δικαίου καί άδικον ἦ γάρ;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ναι.
Ἐγὼ τοίνυν σου τότε ταῦτα λέγοντος ὑπέλαβον, ὡς οὐδέποτ’ ἂν εἴη ἡ ρητορική άδικον πράγμα, ὅ γ* ἀεὶ περί δικαιοσύνης τους λόγους ποιείται* επειδή δὲ ολίγον ύστερον έλεγες, ὅτι ὁ
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gorg. Apparently.
soc. Hence the just man will never wish to act unjustly ?
goeg. That must needs be so. soc. But it follows from our statements1 that the rhetorician must be just gorg. Yes.
soc. Hence the rhetoncian will never wish to do wrong.
gorg. Apparently not.
soc. Then do you remember saying a little while ago that we ought not to complain against the trainers or expel them from our cities, if a boxer makes not merely use, but an unfair use, of his bo\xng * So in just the same way, if an orator uses his rhetoric unfairly, we should not complain against his teacher or banish him from our city, but the man who does the wrong and misuses his rhetoric. Was that said or not ?
goeg. It was.
soc. But now we find that this very person, the rhetorician, could never be guilty of wrongdoing, do we not ? gorg. We do.
soc. And in our first statements, Gorgias, we said that rhetoric dealt with speech, not on even and odd, but on the just and unjust, did we not ? gorg. Yes.
soc. Well then, I supposed at the time when you were saying this that rhetoric could never be an unjust thing, since the speeches it made were always about justice; but when a little later you
1 i.e. that he must know what is just, and that he who knows this must be just (see §§ a and β above).
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461 ρήτωρ τῇ ρητορική καν ἀδίκως χρῷτο, οὐτω θαυμάσας καὶ ἡγησάμενος οὐ συνᾴδειν τὰ λεγόμενα ἐκείνους εἶπον τοὺς λόγους, ὅτι εἰ μὲν κέρδος ἡγοῖο εἶναι τὸ ἐλέγχεσθαι ὥσπερ ἐγώ, ἄξιον εἴη δια-λέγεσθαι, εἰ δὲ μή, ἐᾶν χαίρειν ὕστερον δὲ ἡμῶν ἐπισκοπουμἐνων ὁρᾴς δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ὅτι αὖ ὁμολο-γεῖται τὸν ρητορικόν ἀδύνατον εἶναι ἀδίκως χρῆσθαι τῇ ρητορική καὶ ἐθέλειν ἀδικεῖν. ταῦτα οὖν ὅπῃ Β ποτὲ ἔχει, μὰ τὸν κύνα, ὦ Γοργία, οὐκ ολίγης συνουσίας εστίν ώστε ἱκανῶς διασκέψασθαι.
πωλ. Τί δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες; οὕτω καὶ οὐ περὶ τῆς ρητορικής δοξάζεις ώσπερ νυν λέγεις; ἢ οἴει, ὅτι Γοργίας ῄσχύνθη σοι μὴ προσομολογῆσαι τὸν ρητορικόν ἄνδρα μὴ οὐχὶ καὶ τὰ δίκαια είδεναι και τα καλά καί τα αγαθά, καὶ ἐὰν μὴ ἔλθῃ ταῦτα εἰδὼς παρ’ αὐτόν, αὐτὸς διδάξειν, ἔπειτα ἐκ τούτης C ἴσως τῆς ομολογίας εναντίον τι συνέβη εν τοῖς λόγοις, τοῦθ’ ὃ δὴ ἀγαπᾴς, αὐτὸς ἀγαγὼν ἐπὶ τοιαΰτα ερωτήματα—ἐπεὶ τινα οἴει ἀπαρνήσεσθαι μὴ οὐχὶ καὶ αυτόν ἐπίστασθαι τὰ δίκαια καί άλλους διδάξειν; ἀλλ’ εἰς τὰ τοιαΰτα ἄγειν πολλή αγροικία ἐστὶ τοὺς λόγους.
5Π. Ὀ κάλλιστε Πῶλε, ἀλλά τοι εξεπίτηδες κτώμεθα εταίρους καί υἱεῖς, ἵνα ἐπειδἀν αὐτοὶ πρεσβύτεροι γιγνόμενοι σφαλλώμεθα, παρόντες ὑμεῖς οι νεώτεροι ἐπανορθῶτε ημών τὸν βίον καὶ 1 2
1	This favourite oath of Socrates was derived from Egypt, where the god Anubis was represented with a dog’s head; c/. 482 β
2	The defective construction of this sentence is probably 306
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told us that the orator might make even an unjust use of his rhetoric, that indeed surprised me, and thinking the two statements were not in accord I made those proposals,—that if, like myself, you counted it a gain to be refuted, it was worth while to have the discussion, but if not, we had better have done with it. And now that we have come to examine the matter, you see for yourself that we agree once more that it is impossible for the rhetorician to use his rhetonc unjustly or consent to do wrong Now, to distinguish properly which way the truth of the matter lies will require, by the Dog,1 Gorgias, no short sitting.
pol. How is this, Socrates ? Is that really your opinion of rhetoric, as you now express it ? Or, think yon, because Gorgias was ashamed not to admit your point that the rhetorician knows what is just and noble and goods and will himself teach these to anyone who comes to him without knowing them ; and then from this admission ϊ daresay there followed some inconsistency in the statements made —the result that you are so fond of—λλ hen it was yourself who led him into that set of questions ? 2 For who do you think will deny that he has a knowledge of what is just and can also teach it to others ? I call it very bad taste to lead the discussion m such a direction.
soc. Ah, sweet Polus, of course it is for this very purpose we possess ourselves of companions and sons, that when the advance of years begins to make us stumble, you younger ones may be at hand to set our lives upright again in words as well
intended to mark the agitated manner of Polus in making his protest.
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ἐν ἔργοις καὶ ἐν λόγοις. καὶ νῦν εἴ τι ἐγὼ καὶ
D Γοργίας ἐν τοῖς λόγοις σφαλλόμεθα, οὐ παρών ἐπανόρθου· δίκαιος δ’ εἶ· καὶ ἐγὼ ἐθέλω τῶν ὡμο-λογημἐνων εἴ τί σοι δοκεῖ μὴ καλῶς ὡμολογῆσθαι, ἀναθέσθαι ὅ τι ἂν οὐ βούλῃ, ἐάν μοι ἕν μόνον φυλάττῃς.
πλλ. Τί τοῦτο λέγεις;
2ίΐ. Τὴν μακρολογίαν, ὦ Πῶλε, ἢν καθέρξῃς, ἦ το πρώτον ἐπεχείρησας χρῆσθαι.
ππλ. Τί δέ; οὐκ ἐξέσται μοι λέγειν ὁπόσα ἂν βούλωμαι;
E 2Π. Δεινὰ μἐντ’ ἂν πάθοις, ὦ βέλτιστε, εἰ Ἀθήναζε ἀφικόμενος, οὗ τῆς Ἑλλάδος πλεἴστη ἐστὶν ἐξουσία τοῦ λέγειν, ἔπειτα οὐ ἐνταῦθα τούτου μόνος ἀτυχήσαις. ἀλλὰ ἀντίθες τοι· σοῦ μακρὰ λέγοντος καὶ μὴ ἐθέλοντος τὸ ἐρωτώμενον ἀπο-462 κρίνεσθαι, οὐ δεινὰ ἂν αὖ ἐγὼ πάθοιμι, εἰ μὴ ἐξέσται μοι ἀπιἐναι καὶ μὴ ἀκούειν σου; ἀλλ’ εἴ τι κήδῃ τοῦ λόγου τοῦ εἰρημἐνου καὶ ἐπανορθώσασθαι αὐτὸν βούλει, ὥσπερ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον, ἄναθέμενος ὅ τι σοι δοκεῖ, ἐν τῷ μέρει ἐρωτῶν τε καὶ ἐρωτώμενος, ὥσπερ ἐγώ τε καὶ Γοργίας, ἔλεγχέ τε καὶ ἐλέγχου. φῃς γὰρ δήπου καὶ οὐ ἐπίστασθαι ἅπερ Γοργίας· ἢ οὔ;
ΠίΐΔ. Ἕγωγε.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ οὐ κελεύεις σαυτὸν ἐρωτᾶν ἑκάστστε ὅ τι ἄν τις βούληται, ὡς ἐπιστάμενος ἀποκρίνεσθ αι;
ΠΠΛ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.
Β 2ίΐ. Καὶ νῦν δη τούτων ὁπότερον βούλει ποίει, ἐρώτα ἢ ἀποκρίνον.
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as deeds. So now if Gorgias and I are stumbling m our words, you are to stand bp and set us up again —it is only your duty : and for my part I am willing to revoke at your pleasure anything that you think has been wrongly admitted, if you will kindly observe one condition.
pol. What do you mean by that ? soc. That you keep a cheek on that lengthy way of speaking, Polus, which you tried to employ at first.
pol. Why, shall I not be at liberty to sav as much as I like ?	*
soc. It would indeed be a hard fate for you, my excellent friend, if having come to Athens, where there is more freedom of speech than anywhere in Greece, you should be the one person there who could not enjoy it. But as a set-off to that, I ask you if it would not be just as hard on me, while you spoke at length and refused to answer my questions, not to be free to go away and avoid listening to you. No, if you have any concern for the argument that we have carried on, and care to set it on its feet again, revoke whatever you please, as I suggested just now; take your turn in questioning and being questioned, like me and Gorgias; and thus either refute or be refuted For you claim, I understand, that you yourself know all that Gorgias knows, do you not ? pol. I do.
soc. Then are you with him also in bidding us ask at each point any questions we like of you, as one who knows how to answer ? pol. Certainly I am.
soc. So now, take whichever course you like: either put questions, or answer them
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ΠΏΛ. Ἀλλὰ ποιήσω ταῦτα, καί μοι ἀπόκριναι, ὦ Σώκρατες* ἐπειδὴ Γοργίας ἀπορεῖν σοι δοκεῖ περὶ τῆς ρητορικής, συ αυτήν τινα φῃς εἶναι;
2Π. Ἀρα ἐρωτῷς ἥντινα τέχνην φημΐ εἶναι;
ίππΛ. Ἕγωγε.
5η. Οὐδεμία ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ὦ Πῶλε, ὥς γε πρὸς τἀληθῆ εἰρῆσθαι.
ΠΏΛ. Ἀλλὰ τί σοι δοκεῖ ἡ ρητορική εἶναι;
C 2Λ- Πρᾶγμα ὃ φῃς οὐ ποιῆσαι τέχνην ἐν τῷ συγγράμματι ὃ ἐγὼ ἕναγχος ἀνέγνων. ππλ. Τί τοῦτο λέγεις;
Ἐμπειρίαν ἔγωγέ τινα.
ΠΛΛ. ’Εμπειρία ἄρα σοι δοκεῖ ἡ ρητορική εἶναι; 2η. Ἕμοιγε, εἰ μή τι οὐ ἄλλο λέγεις.
ΠΩΛ. Τινος ἐμπειρία;
2α. Χάριτός τινος καὶ ἡδονῆς ἀπεργασἰας.
ΠΠΛ. Οὐκοῦν καλόν σοι δοκεῖ ἡ ρητορική εἶναι, χαρίζεσθαι οἷόν τ’ εἶναι ανθρώπους;
2η. Τί δέ, ὦ Πῶλε; ἤδη πέπυσαι παρ’ ἐμοῦ, Ι) ὅ τι φημὶ αυτήν εἶναι, ὥστε τὸ μετά τοῦτο έρωτας, εἰ οὐ καλὴ μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι;
ΠΩΛ. Οὐ γὰρ πέπυσμαι ὅτι ἐμπειρίαν τινὰ αὐτὴν φῃς εἶναι;
2ίΐ. Βούλει οὖν, ἐπειδὴ τιμάς τὸ χαρίζεσθαι, σμικρόν τί μοι χαρίσασθαι; πίΙΛ. Ἕγωγε.
5X1. Ἐροῦ νῦν με, ὀψοποιία ἤτις μοι δοκεῖ τέχνη εἶναι.
ΠΠΛ. Ἐρωτῶ δή, τίς τέχνη ὀψοποιία;
Οὐδεμία, ὦ Πῶλε.
ΠΩΛ. Ἀλλὰ τί; φάθι.
2Λ. Φημὶ δή, ἐμπειρία τις.
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pol Well, I will do as you say. So answer me this, Socrates: since you think that Gorgias is at a loss about rhetoric, what is your own account of it ?
soc. Are you asking what art I call it ? pol Yes.
soc. None at all, I consider. Polus, if you would have the honest truth.
pol. But what do you consider rhetoric to be 5 soc. A thing which you say—in the treatise which I read of late—made art.” pol What thing do you mean ? soc. I mean a certain habitude. pol. Then do you take rhetoric to be a habitude7 soc. I do, if }ou have no other suggestion. pol. Habitude of what1
soc. Of producing a kind of gratification and pleasure.
pol. Then you take rhetoric to be something fine —an ability to gratify people ?
soc. How now, Polus * Have you as yet heard me tell you what I say it is, that you ask what should follow that—whether I do not take it to be fine 7 pol. Why, did I not hear you call it a certain habitude ?
soc. Then please—since you value “ gratification ** —be so good as gratify me in a small matter. pol. I will.
soc. Ask me now what art I take cookery to be.
pol Then I ask you, what art is cookery ?
soc. None at all, Polus.
pol. Well, what is it ? Tell me.
soc. Then I reply, a certain habitude.
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ΠΛΑ. Τινος; φάθι.
E 2Λ· Φημὶ δή, χάριτος καὶ ἡδονῆς ἀπεργασίας, ὦ Πῶλε.	^ e	^
πη Α. Ταὐτὸν ἄρ’ ἐστὶν ὀψοποιία καὶ ρητορική; 2β. Οὐδαμῶς γε, ἀλλὰ τῆς αὐτῆς μὲν ἐπι-τηδεύσεως μόριον. π ΠΛ. Τινος λέγεις τούτης;
5η. Μὴ άγροικότερον ἦ τὸ αληθές είπεΐν ὀκνῶ γὰρ Τοργίου ἕνεκα λέγειν, μη οιηται με διακωμῳδεῖν τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἐπιτήδευμα· ἐγὼ δέ, εἰ μὲν τοῦτό ἐστιν ἡ ρητορική ἣν Γοργίας ἐπιτηδεύει, 463 οὐκ οἶδα* καὶ γὰρ ἄρτι ἐκ τοῦ λογου οὐδὲν ἡμῖν καταφανές εγενετο, τί ποτε οὖτος ηγείται* ο δ’ ἐγὼ καλῶ τὴν ρητορικήν, πράγματός τινος εστι μόριον θύννος των καλών.
ΓΟΡΓ. Τινος, ὦ Σώκρατες; εἰπὲ, μηδὲν ἐμὲ α ἰσχυνθείς.
ΧΩ. Δοκεῖ τοίνυν μοι, ὦ Γοργία, εἶναί τι ἐπι-τῆδευμα τεχνικόν μὲν οὔ, ψεχῆς δὲ στοχαστικής και ἀνδρείας καὶ φύσει δεινῆς προσομιλεῖν τοῖς άνθρωποις· καλώ δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐγὼ τὸ κεφάλαιον Β κολακείαν. τούτης μοι Βοκεΐ τής επιτηΒεύσεως πολλὰ μεν καί ἄλλα μόρια εἶναι, ἕν δὲ καὶ ἡ ὀψο-ποιική· ὃ δοκεῖ μεν είναι τέχνη, ὡς δὲ ὁ ἐμὸς λόγος, οὐκ ἔστι τέχνη, ἀλλ’ εμπειρία και τριβή, τούτης μόριον και την ρητορικήν ἐγὼ καλῶ καὶ τήν γε κομμωτικήν και τὴν σοφιστικήν, τέτταρα ταῦτα μόρια επί τέτταρσι πράγμασιν. εἰ οὖν βούλεται Πῶλος πυνθάνεσθαι, πυνθανεσθω* οὐ γάρ πω πέπυσται, όποιον φημι ἐγὼ τῆς κολα-0 κείας μόριον είναι τὴν ρητορικήν, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸν λέληθα οὔπω ἀποκεκριμένος, ὁ δὲ ἐπανερωτα, 312
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pol. Of what ? Tell me.
soc. Then I reply, of production of gratiiication and pleasure, Poius.
pol. So cookery and rhetoric are the same thing ? soc. Not at all, only parts of the same practice. pol. What practice do you mean ? soc. I fear it may be too rude to tell the truth; for I shrink from saying it on Gorgias’ account, lest he suppose I am making satirical fun of his own profession. Yet indeed I do not know whether this is the rhetoric which Gorgias practises, for from our argument just now we got no very clear view as to how he conceives it; but '«hat I call rhetoric is a part of a certain business which has nothing fine about it.
gohg. What is that, Socrates ? Tell us, without scruple on my account.
soc. It seems to me then, Gorgias, to be a pursuit that is not a matter of art, but showing a shrewd, gallant spirit which has a natural bent for clever dealing with mankind, and I sum up its substance in the name flattery. This practice, as I view it, has many branches, and one of them is cookery; which appears indeed to be an axt but, by my account of it, is not an art but a habitude or knack. I call rhetoric another branch of it, as also personal adornment and sophistry—four branches of it for four kinds of affairs. So if Poius would inquire, let him inquire; he has not yet been informed to what sort of branch of flattery I assign rhetoric; but without noticing that I have not yet answered that, he proceeds to ask whether I do not consider it a
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εἰ οὐ καλὸν ἡγοῦμαι εἶναι, ἐγὼ δὲ αὐτῷ οὐκ ἀποκρινοῦμαι πρότερον, εἴτε καλὸν εἴτε αισχρόν ηγούμαι εἶν αι τὴν ρητορικήν, πρὶν ἂν πρώτον άποκρίνωμαι ὅ τι ἐστίν, οὐ γὰρ δίκαιον, ὦ Πῶλε* ἀλλ’ εἴπερ βούλει πυθέσθαι, έρωτα, όποιον μόριον της κολακείας φημὶ εἶναι την ρητορικήν.
ππλ. Ἐρωτῶ δή, καὶ ἀπόκριναι, ὁποῖον μόριον.
2ίΐ. Ἀρ’ οὖν ἂν μάθοις ἀποκριναμένου; ἔστι D γὰρ ἡ ρητορική κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν λόγον πολιτικής μορίου εἴδωλον.
ΠίΐΛ. Τί οὖν; καλὸν ἢ αισχρόν λέγεις αυτήν εἶναι;
2Λ. Αισχρόν ἔγωγε* τὰ γὰρ κακὰ αἰσχρά καλώ· επειδή δεῖ σοι άποκρίνασθαι ὡς ἤδη εἰδότι ἃ ἐγὼ λέγω.
ΓΟΡΓ. Μὰ τὸν Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ’ ἐγὼ ουδέ E αὐτὸς συνίημι ὅ τι λέγεις.
2ίΐ. Εἰκότως γε, ὦ Τοργία· οὐδὲν γάρ πω σαφές λέγω, Πῶλος δὲ ὅδε νέος ἐστὶ καὶ ὀξὺς
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλὰ τοῦτον μὲν ἔα, ἐμοὶ δ’ εἰπὲ, πῶς λέγεις πολιτικής μορίου εἴδωλον εἶναι τὴν ρητο-ρικήν.	„	,
2α. Ἀλλ’ ἐγὼ πειράσομαι φρασαι, ο γε μοι φαίνεται είναι ή ρητορική* εἰ δὲ μὴ τυγχάνει ον τούτο, Πῶλος ὅδε ἐλέγξει. σῶμά που κάλεῖς τι καὶ ψυχήν;
464 ΓΟΡΓ. Πῶς γὰρ ον;
Οὐκοῦν καὶ τούτων οἴει τινὰ είναι εκατέρου ευεξίαν;
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἕγωγε.
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fine thing. But I ana not going to reply to the question whether I consider rhetoric a fine or a base thing, until ϊ have first answered what it is; for it would not be fair, Polus . but if you want the information, ask me ν hat sort of branch of flattery I assert rhetoric to be.
pol. I ask yon then; so answer, what sort of branch it is.
soc Now, will you understand when I answer 5 Rhetoric, by my account, is a semblance1 of a branch of politics.
pol. Well then, do you call it a fine or a base thing *
soc. A base one, ϊ call it—for all that is bad I call base—since I am to answer you as though you had already understood my meaning.
gorg. Nor do I myself, upon my word, Socrates, grasp your meaning either.
soc. And no wonder, Gorgias, for as yet my statement is not at all clear; but Polus 2 here is so young and fresh!
goeg. Ah, do not mind him; but tell me what you mean by rhetoric being a semblance of a branch of politics
soc. Well, I will try to express what rhetoric appears to me to be : if it is not m fact what I say, Polus here will refute me. There are things, I suppose, that you call body and soul ?
gorg. Of course
soc. And each of these again you believe to have a good condition ?
goeg. I do.
1 i.e, an unreal image or counterfeit: Quintilian (n. 15.25) renders simulacrum.
a Socrates alludes to the meaning of πώλος (a colt).
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5α. Τί δέ; δοκοῦσαν μὲν εὐεξίαν, οὖσαν δ’ ου; οἷον τοιόνδε λέγω· πολλοὶ δοκοῦσιν εὖ ἔχειν τὰ σώματα, οὓς οὐκ ἂν ρᾳδίως αἴσθοιτό τις, ὅτι οὐκ εὖ ἔχουσιν, ἀλλ’ ἢ Ιατρός τε καὶ τῶν γυμναστικών τις.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀληθῆ λέγεις.
Τὸ τοιοῦτον λέγω καὶ ἐν σώματι εἶναι καὶ ἐν ψυχῇ, ὃ ποιεῖ μὲν δοκεῖν εὖ ἔχειν τὸ σῶμα καὶ τὴν ψυχήν, ἔχει δὲ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον.
Β ΓΟΡΓ. Ἕστι ταῦτα.
2Ω. Φέρε δή σοι, ἐὰν δύνωμαι, σαφέστερον ἐπιδείξω ὃ λέγω. δυοῖν ὄντοιν τοῖν πραγμάτοιν δύο λέγω τέχνας· τὴν μὲν ἐπὶ τῆ ψυχῇ πολιτικήν καλώ, την δὲ ἐπὶ σώματι μίαν μὲν όντως όνομάσαι οὐκ ἔχω σοι, μιας δὲ οὔσης της τοΰ σώματος θεραπείας δύο μόρια λέγω, την μὲν γυμναστικήν, τὴν δὲ ιατρικήν της δὲ πολιτικής αντί μὲν τῆς γυμναστικής την νομοθετικήν, αντίστροφον δὲ τῇ C ιατρική την δικαιοσύνην. ἐπικοινωνοῦσι μὲν δὴ ἀλλήλοις, ἅτε περὶ τὸ αὐτὸ οὖσαι, ἑκάτερα ι τοὐτων, ἥ τε ιατρική τῆ γυμναστική καί ἡ δικαιοσύνη τῆ νομοθετική* ὅμως δὲ διαφερονσί τι ἀλλήλων, τεττάρων δὴ τούτων οὐσῶν, καὶ ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ βελτιστον θεραπενονσών των μὲν τὸ σώμα, τῶν δὲ τὴν ψυχήν, ἡ κολακευτική αίσθο-μένη, οὐ γνοῦσα λέγω αλλά στοχασαμἐνη, τέτραχα εαντήν διανείμασα, ὑποδῦσα ὑπὸ έκαστον τῶν Χ> μορίων, προσποιείται εἶναι τούτο ὅπερ ὑπέδυ, καὶ τοῦ μεν βέλτιστου οὐδὲν φροντίζει, τῷ δὲ 316
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soc. And again, a good condition that may seem so, but is not ? As an example, let me give the following : many people seem to be in good bodily condition when it would not be easy for anyone but a doctor, or one of the athletic trainers, to perceive that they are not so. gorg. You are right.
soc. Something of this sort I sav there is in body and in soul, which makes the body or the soul seem to be in good condition, though it is none the more so in fact. gorg. Quite so.
soc. Now let me see if I can explain my meaning to you more clearly. There are two different affairs to which I assign two different arts: the one, which has to do with the soul, I call politics; the other, which concerns the body, though I cannot give you a single name for it offhand, is all one business, the tendance of the body, which I can designate in two branches as gymnastic and medicine. Under politics I set legislation in the place of gymnastic, and justice to match medicine. In each of these pairs, of course—medicine and gymnastic, justice and legislation—there is some intercommunication, as both deal with the same thing; at the same time they have certain differences. Now these four, which always bestow their care for the best advantage respectively of the body and the soul, are noticed by the art of flattery which, I do not say •with knowledge, but by speculation, divides herself into four parts, and then, insinuating herself into each of those branches, pretends to be that into which she has crept, and cares nothing for what is the best, but dangles what is most pleasant for the
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ἀεὶ ἡδἴστῳ θηρεύεται τὴν ἄνοιαν καὶ εξαπατά, ὥστε δοκεῖ πλείστου ἀξία εἶναι, ὑπὸ μὲν οὖν τὴν ἰατρικὴν ἡ ὀψοποιικὴ ὑποδέδυκε, καὶ προσποιείται τὰ βέλτιστα σιτία τῷ σώματι εἰδἐναι, ὥστ’ εἰ δέοι ἐν παισὶ διαγωνίζεσθαι ὀψοποιόν τε καὶ Ιατρόν ή ἐν ἀνδράσιν οὕτως ἀνοήτοις ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες, πότερος ἐπαιει περὶ τῶν χρηστών αιτίων και E πονηρῶν, ὁ ιατρός ἢ ὁ ὀψοποιός, λιμῷ ἂν ἀποθανεῖν τὸν ιατρόν, κολακείαν μὲν οὖν αὐτὸ καλώ, 463 καὶ αισχρόν φημι εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, ὦ Πῶλε— τοῦτο γὰρ πρὸς σὲ λέγω—ὅτι τοῦ ἡδέος στοχάζεται ἄνευ τοῦ βέλτιστου* τέχνην δὲ αυτήν ον φημ ι εἶναι ἀλλ’ ἐμπειρίαν, ὅτι οὐκ ἔχει λόγον οὐδένα ὧν προσφέρει, ὁποῖ’ ἄττα τὴν φύσιν ἐστίν, ὥστε την αιτίαν έκαστου μη ἔχειν εἰπεῖν. ἐγὼ δὲ τέχνην οὐ καλώ, ὃ ἂν ἦ άλογον πράγμα· τούτων δὲ πέρι εἰ αμφισβητείς, ἐθέλω ύποσχεΐν λόγον. Β τη μεν οὖν ιατρική, ώσπερ λέγω, ἡ ὀψοποιικὴ κολακεία ὑπόκειται* τη δὲ γυμναστική κατά τον αυτόν τρόπον τοῦτον ἡ κομμωτική, κακούργος τε οὖσα καὶ απατηλή καί ἀγεννὴς καὶ ανελεύθερος, σχήμασι καὶ χρώμασι και λειότητι καί ἐσθήσει1 ἀπατῶσα, ὥστε ποιεῖν ἀλλότριον κάλλος έφελκο-μένους τοῦ οικείου τοῦ διὰ τῆς γυμναστικής άμελεΐν. ἵν’ οὖν μὴ μακρολογώ, ἐθέλω σοι εἰπεῖν ώσπερ οι γεωμέτραι—ἤδη γὰρ ἂν ἴσως ἀκολου-θήσαις—[ὅτι ὃ κομμωτική προς γυμναστικήν, C τοῦτο ὀψοποιικὴ πρὸς ιατρικήν μάλλον δὲ ὧδε],2 ὅτι ὃ κομμωτική προς γυμναστικήν, τούτο σοφιστική προς νομοθετικήν, και ὅτι ὃ ὀψοποιικὴ
1 ἐσ^ἡσει Coraes: αίσὅἡσει, ἐσἄῆσι MSS 2 ὅτι . . ώ5ε sed. Thompson.
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moment as a bait for folly, and deceives it into thinking that she is of the highest value. Thus cookery assumes the form of medicine, and pretends to know what foods are best for the body; so that if a cook and a doctor had to contend before boys, or before men as foolish as boys, as to which of the two, the doctor or the cook, understands the question of sound and noxious foods, the doctor would starve to death. Flattery, however, is what I call it9 and I say that this sort of thing is a disgrace, Polus—for here I address you—because it aims at the pleasant and ignores the best; and I say it is not an art, hut a habitude, since it has no account to give of the real nature of the things it applies, and so cannot tell the cause of any of them. I refuse to give the name of art to anything that is irrational: if you dispute my views, I am ready to give my reasons. However, as I put it, cookery is flattery disguised as medicine ; and in just the same manner self-adornment personates gymnastic: with its rascally, deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal nature it deceives men by forms and colours, polish and dress, so as to make them, in the effort of assuming an extraneous beauty, neglect the native sort that comes through gymnastic. Well, to avoid prolixity, I am willing to put it to you like a geometer1—for by this time I expect you can follow me : as self-adornment is to gymnastic, so is sophistry to legislation; and as
1 i e. in the concise mathematical manner, such as that which later appeared m the writings of Euclid.
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πρὸς Ιατρικήν, τούτο ρητορική προς δικαιοσύνην. ὅπερ μέντοι λέγω, διέστηκε μὲν οὕτω φύσει* ἅτε δ’ ἐγγὺς ὄντων φύρονται ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ περὶ ταὐτὰ σοφισταὶ καὶ ρήτορες, καὶ οὐκ εχουσιν ὅ τι χρήσονται Οὕτε αὐτοὶ ἑαυτοῖς οὔτε οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι τοὐτοις. καὶ γὰρ ἄν, εἰ μὴ ἡ ψεχὴ τῷ σώματι ἐπεστάτει, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ αὑτῷ, καὶ μὴ ὑπὸ ταυτής D κατεθεωρεῖτο καὶ διεκρίνετο ἥ τε ὀψοποιικὴ καὶ ἡ Ιατρική, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ τὸ σῶμα έκρινε σταθμώμενον ταῖς χάρισι ταῖς πρὸς αὑτό, τὸ τοῦ Ἀναξαγόρου ἂν πολὺ ἧν, ὦ φίλε Πῶλε—οὐ γὰρ τούτων ἔμπειρος —ὁμοῦ ἂν πάντα χρήματα ἐφύρετο ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ, ακρίτων οντων των τε ιατρικών και υγιεινών καὶ ὀψοποιικῶν. ὃ μὲν οὖν ἐγώ φημι την ρητό-ρικὴν είναι, ἀκήκοας· αντίστροφον ὀψοποιίας ἐν ψυχῇ, ὡς εκείνο ἐν σώματι. ἴσως μεν οὖν ατοπον E πεποίηκα, ὅτι σε οὐκ ἐῶν μάκρους λόγους λέγειν αυτός συχνόν λόγον ἀποτέτακα. άξιον μὲν οὖν ἐμοὶ συγγνώμην ἔχειν ἐστίν λέγοντος γάρ μου βραχέα οὐκ ἐμάνθανες, οὐδὲ χρῆσθαι τη αποκρίσεις ἤν σοι ἀπεκρινάμην, οὐδὲν οἷός τ’ ἧσθα, ἀλλ’ ἐδέου διηγήσεως. ἐὰν μεν οὖν καὶ ἐγὼ σοῦ άποκρινομένου μὴ ἔχω ὅ τι χρήσωμαι, ἀπότεινε 466 καὶ οὐ λόγον, ἐὰν δὲ ἔχω, ἔα με χρῆσθαι* δίκαιον γάρ. καὶ νῦν ταύτῃ τῇ άποκρίσει ει τι ἔχεις χρῆσθαι, χρῶ.
πώλ. Τί συν φῃς; κολακεία δοκεῖ σοι είναι ἡ ρητορική;
1 Administrative justice is here specially meant 8 «.ι. sophistry and rhetoric.
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cookery is to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice.1 But although, as I say, there is this natural distinction between them,2 they are so nearly related that sophists and orators are jumbled up as having the same field and dealing with the same subjects, and neither can they tell what to make of each other, nor the world at large ν hat to make of them. For indeed, if the soul were not in command of the body, but the latter had charge of itself, and so cookery and medicine were not surveyed and distinguished by the soul, but the body itself were the judge, forming its own estimate of them by the gratifications they gave it, we should have a fine instance of what Anaxagoras described, my dear Polus,— for you are versed in these matters. everything would be jumbled together, without distinction as between medicinal and healthful and tasty concoctions. Well now, you have heard what ϊ state rhetoric to be—the counterpart of cookery in the soul, acting here as that does on the body. It may, indeed, be absurd of me, when I do not allow you to make long speeches, to have extended mine to so considerable a length. However, I can fairly claim indulgence: for when I spoke briefly you did not understand me ; you were unable to make any use of the answer I gave you, but required a full exposition. Now if I on my part cannot tell what use to make of any answers you may give me, you shall extend your speech also; but if I can make some use of them, allow me to do it; that will only be fair. And now, if you can make any use of this answer of mine, do so.
pol. Then what is it you say ? Do you take rhetoric to be flattery ?
VOL. ν
γ
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5ίΐ. Κολακείας μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε εἶπον μόριον, ἀλλ’ οὐ μνημονεύεις τηλικοῦτος ὥν, ὦ Πῶλε; τι τάχα δράσεις;
πωλ. Ἀρ’ οὖν δοκοῦσί σοι ὡς κόλακες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι φαύλοι νομίζεσθαι οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ρήτορες;
Β 2Λ. Ἐρώτημα τοστ’ έρωτας ἢ λόγου τινος ἀρχὴν λέγεις,
ΠΩ Α. Ἐρωτῶ ἔγωγε.
5Ω. Οὐδὲ νομίζεσθα ι ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσιν.
πωλ. Πῶς οὐ νομίζεσθαι; οὐ μέγιστον δύνανται ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν;
zgn. Οὔκ, εἰ τὸ δύνασθαί γε λέγεις ἀγαθὸν τι εἶναι τῷ δυναμἐνῳ.
πωλ. Ἀλλὰ μὴν1 λέγω γε.
2Π. Ἐλάχιστον τοίνυν μοι δοκοῦσι τῶν ἐν τῆ πόλει δύνασθαι οἱ ρήτορες.
C πηΛ. Τί δέ; οὐχ, ὥσπερ οἱ τύραννοι, ἀπο-κτιννύασί τε ὃν ἂν βούλωνται, καὶ άφαιροΰνται χρήματα καὶ ἐκβάλλουσιν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων ὃν ἂν δοκῇ αὐτοῖς;
ZS&. Νὴ τον κύνα, ἀμφιγνοῶ μέντοι, ὧ Πῶλε, ἐφ’ έκαστον ὧν λέγεις, πότερον αὐτὸς ταῦτα λέγεις καὶ γνώμην σαντοΰ ἀποφαίνει, ἢ ἐμὲ έρωτας.
πη Α. Ἀλλ’ ἔγωγε σὲ ἐρωτῶ.
2Λ. Εἶεν, ὦ φίλε· ἔπειτα δύο ἅμα με έρωτας;
ΠΩΛ. Πῶς δύο;
D 2Λ. Οὐκ ἄρτι οὕτω πως έλεγες, εἰ οὐχὶ ἀπο-κτιννύασιν οἱ ρήτορες οὓς ἂν βούλωνται, ὥσπερ οἱ τύραννοι, και χρήματα άφαιροΰνται και ἐξ-ελαύνουσιν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων ον αν δοκῇ αὐτοῖς;
1 μἡν Burnet: μἡν ὅἡ mss.
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soc. Well. I said rather a branch of flattery. Why, at your age, Polus. have you no memory ϊ What will you do later on ?
pol. Then do του think that good orators are considered to be flatterers m their cities, and so worthless ?
soc. Is that a question von are asking, or are yon beginning a speech ? pol. I am asking a question, soc. To my mmd, they are not considered at all. pol. How not considered ? Have they not the chief power in their cities 5 soc. No, if you mean power in the sense of something good for him who has it. pol. Why, of course I mean that, soc. Then, to my thinking, the orators have the smallest power of all who are in their city.
pol What 5 Are they not like the despots, in putting to death anyone they please, and depriving anyone of his property and expelling him from their cities as they may think fit1 soc. By the Dog, I fear I am still m two minds, Polus, at everything you say, as to whether this is a statement on your own part, and a declaration of your ovm opinion, or a question you are putting to me. pol. Why, I am asking yon. soc. Very well, my friend: then are you asking me two things at once ? pol. How two ?
soc. Were you not this moment saying something like this : Is it not the case that the orators put to death anyone they wish, like the despots, and deprive people of property and expel them from their cities as they may think fit *
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ππλ. Ἕγωγε.
5Π. Λέγω τοίνυν σοι, ὅτι δύο ταῦτ’ ἐστὶ τὰ ἐρωτήματα, καὶ άποκρινοΰμαί γέ σοι προς ἀμφό-τερα. φημὶ γάρ, ὦ Πῶλε, ἐγὼ καὶ τοὺς ρήτορας καί τοὺς τυράννους δύνασθαι μὲν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι σμικρότατον, ὥσπερ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον* οὐδὲν γὰρ E ποιεῖν ὦν βούλονται, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ποιεῖν μέντοι δ τι αν αὐτοῖς δόξῃ βέλτιστον εἶναι.
ππλ. Οὐκοῦν τοῦτο ἔστι τὸ μέγα δύνασθαι;
2Π. Οὐχ, ὥς γέ φησι Πῶλος.
ΠΠΛ. Ἐγὼ οὔ φημι, φημὶ μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε.
an. Μὰ τὸν—οὐ οὐ γε, ἐπεὶ τὸ μέγα δύνασθαι ἔφης αγαθόν εἶναι τῷ δυναμένῳ.
ΠΠΛ. Φημὶ γὰρ οὖν.
20. Ἀγαθὸν οὖν οἴει είναι, ἐάν τις ποιῇ ταῦτα, ἃ ἂν δοκῇ αὐτῷ βέλτιστα εἶναι, νοῦν μὴ ἔχων, καὶ τοῦτο καλεῖς μέγα δύνασθαι;
ππλ. Οὐκ ἔγωγε.
5Λ. Οὐκοῦν ἀποδείξεις τοὺς ρήτορας νουν ἔχοντας καὶ τέχνην την ρητορικήν ἀλλὰ μὴ κσλακείαν, 467 ἐμὲ ἐξελέγξας; εἰ δέ με ἐάσεις ανέλεγκτον, οἱ ρήτορες οι ποιοΰντες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτοῖς καὶ οἱ τύραννοι οὐδὲν ἀγαθὸν τούτο κεκτήσονται, εἰ δὴ δύναμις ἐστιν, ὡς οὐ φῄς, ἀγαθὸν, τὸ δὲ ποιεῖν ἄνευ νοῦ ἃ δοκεῖ καὶ οὐ ομολογείς κακόν είναι* η ου;
ππλ. Ἕγωγε.
2ίΐ. Πῶς ἀν οὖν οἱ ρήτορες μέγα δύναιντο ἢ οἱ τύραννοι εν ταῖς πόλεσιν, ἐὰν μὴ "Σωκράτης ἐξ-ελεγχθῇ ὑπὸ Πώλου ὅτι ποιοῦσιν ἃ βούλονται;
Β ππλ. Οὐτος ἀνήρ—
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pol. ϊ was.
soc. Then I tell you that there are two questions here, and I will give you answers to them both. For I say, Polus, that the orators and the despots alike have the least power in their cities, as I stated just now; since they do nothing that they wish to do, practically speaking, though they do whatever they think to be best.
pol. Well, and is not that a great power to have 1 soc. No. judging at least by what Polns says. pol. I say no ’ Pardon me, I say yes.
soc. No, by the-------. you do not; for \ou said
that great power is a good to him who has it. pol. Yes, and I maintain it. soc. Then do you regard it as a good, when a man does what he thinks to be best, without having intelligence ? Is that what you call having a great power ?
pol. No, I do not.
soc. Then will you prove that the orators have intelligence, and that rhetoric is an art, not a flattery, and so refute me 5 Else, if you are going to leave me unrefuted, the orators who do what they think fit in their cities, and the despots, will find they have got no good in. doing that, if indeed power is, as you say, a good, but doing what one thinks fit without intelligence is—as you yourself admit, do you not ?—an evil. pol. Yes, I do.
soc. How then can the orators or the despots have great power in their cities, unless Socrates is refuted by Polus, and admits that they do what they wish ?
pol Hark at the man--------!
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2ίΐ. Οὔ φημι ποιεῖν αὐτοὺς ἃ βούλονται· ἀλλά μ’ ἔλεγχε.
πω Α. Οὐκ ἄρτι ὡμολόγεις ποιεῖν ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτοῖς βέλτιστα εἶναι [τούτου πρόσθεν]1;
2Ω. Καὶ γὰρ νῦν ομολογώ.
πηΛ. Οὐκ οὖν ποιοῦσιν ἃ βούλονται;
2ίΐ. Οὔ φημι.
ΉΩΛ. Ποιοῦντες δὲ ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτοῖς;
Φημί.
πωλ. Σχέτλιά γε λέγεις καὶ ὑπερφυῆ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
0	2Λ. Μὴ κατηγορώ ὦ λῷστε Πῶλε, ἵνα προσ-
είπω σε κατὰ σέ* ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ἔχεις ἐμὲ έρωταν, ἐπίδειξον ὅτι ψεύδομαι, εἰ δὲ μη, αὐτὸς ἀποκρίνου.
ππλ. Ἀλλ’ ἐθέλω ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἵνα καὶ εἰδῶ ο τι Λεγεις.
2Ώ. Πότερον οὖν σοι δοκοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι τοῦτο βούλεσθαι, ὃ ἂν πράττωσιν ἑκάστοτε, ἢ ἐκεῖνο, οὖ ἕνεκα πράττουσι τοῦθ’ ὃ πράττουσιν; οἷον οἱ τὰ φάρμακα πίνοντες παρὰ τῶν Ιατρών πότε-ρόν σοι δοκοῦσι τοῦτο βούλεσθ αι, ὅπερ ποιοῦσι, πίνειν τὸ φάρμακον καί άλγεῖν, ἢ ἐκεῖνο, τὸ ὑγιαίνειν, οὖ ἕνεκα πίνουσιν;
D ππλ. Δῆλον ὅτι τὸ ἡγιαίνειν.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ οἱ πλέοντές τε καὶ τὸν ἄλλον χρηματισμόν χρηματιζόμενοι οὐ τοῦτό ἐστιν ὃ βούλονται, ὃ ποιοῦσιν ἑκάστοτε· τίς γὰρ βούλεται πλεῖν τε καὶ κινδυνεύειν καὶ πράγματ’ ἔχειν;
1 τούτου ττρύ<τθεν seel Sohleiermacher
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soc. I deny that they do what they wish: there, refute me.
pol Did you not admit just now that they do λ*hat they think best5 soc. Yes, and I admit it now. pol. Then do they not do what they wish ? soc. I say no
pol. When they do what they think fit soc. Yes.
pol. What shocking, nay, monstrous answers, Socrates 1
soc. Spare your imective, peerless Polus—if I may address you m your own st\le :J but if jou have a question to ask me. expose my error; otherwise, make answer yourself.
pol Well, I am ready to answer, in order that I may know what you mean.
soc. Then is it your view that people wish merely that hich they do each time, or that which is the object of their doing wliat they do ? For instance, do those who take medicine by doctor’s orders wish, in your opinion, merely what they do,—to take the medicine and suffer the pam of it,—or rather to be healthy, which is the object of their taking it ?
pol. To be healthy, without a doubt soc. And so with seafarers and such as pursue profit generally m trade; what they wish is not what they are doing at each moment—for who wishes to go on a voyage, and incur all its danger
1 The assonance in ώ Χὑττε ΓΙώλε is a mocking allusion to the nicely balanced clauses and jingling phrases which Polus Imitated from his master Gorgias. Something of this style appears m Polus’b speech above, 418 c.
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ἀλλ’ ἐκεῖνο, οἶμαι, οὖ ἕνεκα πλέουσι, πλουτεῖν πλοὐτου γὰρ ἕνεκα πλέουσιν.
ΠβΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2η. Ἀλλο τι οὖν οὕτω καὶ περὶ πάντων, ἐάν τίς τι πράττῃ ἕνεκά του, οὐ τοῦτο βούλεται, ὅ πράττει, ἀλλ’ ἐκεῖνο, οὖ ἕνεκα πράττει;
E πώλ. Ναί.
2Λ. Ἀρ’ οὖν ἔστι τι τῶν ὄντων, ὃ οὐχὶ ἤτοι ἀγαθὸν γ’ ἐστὶν ἢ κακὸν ἣ μεταξὺ τούτων, οὔτε ἀγαθον οὔτε κακὸν;
ΠίϊΛ. Πολλὴ ἀνάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες.
2Ω. Οὐκοῦν λέγεις εἶναι αγαθόν μὲν σοφίαν τε καὶ ὑγίειαν καὶ πλοῦτον καὶ τἆλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα, κακὰ δὲ τἀναντία τούτων; πωλ. Ἕγωγε.
2η. Τὰ δὲ μήτε ἀγαθὰ μήτε κακὰ ἆρα τοιάδε 468 λέγεις, ἃ ἐνίοτε μὲν μετέχει τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ἐνίοτε δὲ τοῦ κακοῦ, ἐνίοτε δὲ οὐδετέρου, οἷον καθῆσθαι καὶ βαδίζειν καὶ τρέχειν καὶ πλεῖν, καὶ οἷον αὖ λίθους καὶ ξύλα καὶ τἆλλα τὰ τοιαῦτ α, οὐ ταῦτα λέγεις; ἣ ἀλλ’ ἄττα κάλεῖς τὰ μήτε ἀγαθὰ μήτε κακά;
τι Ω.Α. Οὔκ, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα.
5Ώ. Πότερον οὖν τὰ μεταξὺ ταῦτα ἕνεκεν τῶν αγαθών πράττουσιν, ὅταν πράττωσιν, ἣ τἀγαθὰ τῶν μεταξύ;
ΠΩ Α. Τὰ μεταξὺ δήπου τῶν αγαθών,
Β	Τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἄρα διώκοντες καὶ βαδίζομεν,
ὅταν βαδίζωμεν, οἰόμενοι βέλτιον εἶναι, καὶ τὸ Εναντίον ἕσταμεν, ὅταν ἑστῶμεν, τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἕνεκα, τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ· ἢ οὔ;
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and trouble ? It is rather, I conceive, the object of their voyage—to get wealth; since it is for wealth that they go on it. pol. Certainly.
soc. And is it not just the same m every case ? If a man does something for an object, he does not wish the thing that he does, but the thing for which be does it. pol. Yes.
soc. Now is there any existent thing that is not either good or bad or between these—neither good nor bad *
pol. Most assuredly nothing, Socrates, soc. Well, do you call wisdom and health and wealth and everything else of that kind good, and their opposites bad ? pol. I do.
soc. And by things neither good nor bad do you mean such things as sometimes partake of the good, sometimes of the bad, and sometimes of neither— for example, sitting, talking, running, and sailing, or again, stones and sticks and anything else of that sort * These are what you mean, are they not ? Or are there other things that you describe as neither good nor bad r
pol. No, these are what I mean, soc. Then do people do these intermediate things, when they do them, for the sake of the good things, or the good things for the intermediate ? pol. The intermediate, I presume, for the good, soc. Thus it is in pursuit of the good that we walk, when we walk, conceiving it to be better; or on the contrary, stand, when we stand, for the sake of the same thing, the good: is it not so ?
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πίΐΑ. Ναι.
2Ω. Οὐκοῦν καί ἀποκτίννυμεν, εἴ τινα ἀπο-κτίννυμεν, καὶ ἐκβάλλομεν καὶ ἀφαιρούμεθα χρή-ματα, οἰόμενοι ἄμεινον εἶναι ἡμῖν ταῦτα ποιεῖν
ἢ μή;
ππλ. Πάνυ γε.
Ἕνεκ’ ἄρα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἅπαντα ταῦτα ποιοῦσιν οἱ ποιοῦντες ΠΠΛ. Φημί.
Οὐκοῦν ὡμολογήσαμεν, ἃ ἕνεκά του ποιοῦ-μεν, μὴ ἐκεῖνα βούλεσθαι, ἀλλ’ ἐκεῖνο, οὖ ἕνεκα ταῦτα ποιούμε;
C πωλ. Μάλιστα.
Οὐκ ἄρα σφάττειν βουλόμεθα οὐδ’ ἐκβάλ-λειν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων οὐδὲ χρήματα ἀφαιρεῖσθαι ἁπλῶς οὕτως, ἀλλ’ ἐὰν μὲν ὠφέλιμα ἦ ταῦτα, βουλόμεθ α πράττειν αὐτὸς βλαβερά δὲ ὄντα οὐ βουλόμεθα. τὰ γὰρ ἀγαθὰ βουλόμεθα, ὡς φὴς οὐ, τὰ δὲ μήτε ἀγαθὰ μήτε κακὰ οὐ βουλόμεθα, οὐδὲ τὰ κακά. ἦ γάρ; αληθή σοι δοκῶ λέγειν, ὦ Πῶλε, ἢ οὔ; τί οὐκ ἀποκρίνῃ,
ΠΩ Α. ’ Αληθή.
D sn. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ ταῦτα ομολογούμε, εἴ τις ἀποκτεἵνει τινα ἢ ἐκβάλλει ἐκ πόλεως ἢ ἀφαιρεῖται χρήματα, εἴτε τύραννος ῶν εἴτε ρήτωρ, οἰόμενος ἄμεινον εἶναι αὑτῷ, τυγχάνει δὲ ὃν κάκιον, οὗτος δήπου ποιεῖ ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτῷ· ἧ γάρ;
ΠΏΛ. Ναί.
Ἀρ’ οὖν καὶ ἃ βούλεται, εἴπερ τυγχάνει ταῦτα κακὰ ὄντα; τί οὐκ ἀποκρίνῃ;
ΠΠΛ. Ἀλλ’ οὔ μοι δοκεῖ ποιεῖν ἃ βούλεται.
E 2ίΐ. Ἕστιν οὖν ὅπως ὁ τοιοῦτος μέγα δύναται
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pol. Yes.
soc. And so we put a man to death, if we do put him to death, or expel him or deprive him of his property, because we think it better for us to do this than not r pol. Certainly.
soc. So it is for the sake of the good that the doers of all these things do them ? pol. I agree.
soc. And we have admitted that when we do things for an object, do not wish those things, but the object for which we do them 'r pol. Quite so.
soc Then we do not wish to slaughter people or expel them from our cities or deprive them of their property as an act in itself, but if these things are beneficial ve wish to do them, while if they are harmful, we do not wish them. For \\e wish what is good, as you say ; but what is neither good nor bad we do not wish, nor what is bad either, do we Is what I say true in your opinion, Polus, or not * Why do you not answer 1 pol. It is true.
soc. Then, as we agree on this, if a man puts anyone to death or expels him from a city or deprives him of his property, 'whether he does it as a despot or an orator, because he thinks it better for himself though it is really worse, that man, I take it, does what he thinks fit, does he not ? pol. Yes.
soc. Now is it also what he wishes, supposing it to be really bad ? Why do you not answer 5 pol. No, I do not think he does what he wishes, soc Can such a man then be said to have great
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ἐν τῇ πόλει ταὐτῃ, εἴπερ ἐστὶ τὸ μέγα δὐνασθαι ἀγαθὸν τι κατὰ τὴν μὴν ομολογίαν;
ΠΛ Α. Οὐκ ἔστιν.
211. Ἀληθῆ ἄρα ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, λέγων ὅτι ἔστιν ἄνθρωπον ποιοΰντα ἐν πόλει ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτῷ μὴ μέγα δύνασθαι μηδὲ ποιεῖν ἃ βούλεται.
ΠΩ Α. Ὠς δὴ οὐ, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐκ αν δέξαιο ἐξεῖναί σοι ποιεῖν ὅ τι δοκεῖ σοι ἐν τῆ πόλει μάλλον ἢ μή, οὐδὲ ζηλοῖς ὅταν ἴδῃς τινὰ ἢ ἀποκτείναντα ὃν ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ ἢ ἀφελόμενον χρήματα ἢ δήσαντα.
2ίΐ. Δικαίως λέγεις ἢ αδίκως;
460 πώλ. Ὀπότερ’ ἂν ποιῇ, οὐκ άμφοτερως ζηλωτόν ἐστιν;
Εὐφήμει, ὦ Πῶλε.
ΠΏΛ. Τί δή;
2X1* Ὅτι οὐ χρὴ οὔτε τοὺς ἀζηλώτους ζηλοῦν οὔτε τοὺς άθλιους, ἀλλ’ ἐλεεῖν.
ΠΩΛ. Τί δέ, οὕτω σοι δοκεῖ ἔχειν περὶ ὧν ἐγὼ λέγω τῶν ανθρώπων;
2Π. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ,
πη Α. Ὅστις οὖν ἀποκτίννυσιν ον αν δόξη αὐτῷ, δικαίως ἀποκτιννύς, άθλιος δοκεΐ σοι είναι και ελεεινός;
2η. Οὐκ ἔμοιγε, οὐδὲ μέντοι ζηλωτὸς.
ΠΠΑ. Οὐκ ἄρτι άθλιον εφησθα εἶναι;
Β Μ. τὸν αδίκως γε, ὦ εταίρε, ἀποκτείναντα, καὶ ἐλεεινὸν δὲ πρός· τὸν δὲ δικαίως ἀζήλωτον.
ΠΠΛ. Ἠ που ὅ γε ἀποθνῄσκων αδίκως ελεεινός τε καί άθλιός εστιν.
Ζ5Ώ. Ἠττον ἢ ὁ ἀποκτιννύς, ὦ Πῶλε, καὶ ἧττον ἢ ὁ δικαίως ἀποθνῄσκων.
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power in that city, if to have great power is something good, according to vour admission ? pol. He cannot. ’
soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that it is possible for a man to do what he thinks fit in a city and yet not to ha* e great power nor to do what he wishes.
pol. As if you, Socrates, would not accept the liberty of doing what you think fit in your city rather than not, and would not envy a man whom you obsen ed to have put some one to death as he thought fit, or deprived him of his property or sent him to prison * soc. Justly, do yon mean, or unjusth ? pol. Whichever way he does it, is it not enviable in either case ? soc. Hush, Polus! pol. Why '
soc. Because we ought not to envy either the unenviable or the wretched, but pity them.
pol. What! Is that the state m which you consider those people, of whom I speak, to be * soc. Yes, for so I must.
pol. Then do you consider that a man who puts another to death as he thinks fit, and justly puts linn to death, is wretched and pitiable ? soc. Not I; but not enviable either pol. Did you not say j ust now that he was wretched? soc. Only he who unjustly put some one to death, my friend, and I called him pitiable as well: if he acted justly, then he is unenviable.
pol. I suppose, at any rate, the man who is put to death unjustly is both pitiable and wretched.
soc. Less so than he who puts him to death, Polus, and less so than he who is put to death justly.
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ΠΠΛ. Πῶς δῆτα, ὦ Σώκρατες;
Οὕτως, ὡς μέγιστον τῶν κακών τυγχάνει ὃν τὸ ἀδικεῖν.
ΠΠΛ. *Η γὰρ τοῦτο μέγιστον; οὐ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι μεῖζον;
Ἠκιστά γε.
ΠΠΛ. Σὺ ἄρα βούλοιο ἂν ἀδικεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ ἀδικεῖν;
C S&. Βουλοίμην μὲν ἂν ἔγωγε οὐδέτερα* εἰ δ’ ἀναγκαῖον εἴη ἀδικεῖν ἢ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἑλοίμην ἂν μᾶλλον ἀδικεῖσθαι ἢ ἀδικεῖν.
ΠΠΛ. Σὺ ἄρα τυραννεῖν οὐκ ἂν δέξαιο;
Οὔκ, εἰ τὸ τυραννεῖν γε λέγεις ὅπερ ἐγώ.
ΠΠΛ. Ἀλλ’ ἔγωγε τοῦτο λέγω ὅπερ ἄρτι, ἐξεῖναι ἐν τῇ πόλει, ὃ ἂν δοκῇ αὐτῷ, ποιεῖν τοῦτο, καὶ ἀποκτιννύντι καὶ ἐκβάλλοντι καὶ πάντα πράτ-τοντι κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ δόξαν.
2ίι. Ὀ μακάριε, ἐμοῦ δὴ λέγοντος τῷ λόγῳ D ἐπιλαβοῦ. εἰ γὰρ ἐγὼ ἐν άγορα πληθούσῃ λαβών ὑπὸ μάλης ἐγχειρίδιον λέγοιμι πρὸς σὲ ὅτι ὦ Πῶλε, ἐμοὶ δύναμίς τις καὶ τυραννία θαυμασία ἄρτι προσγέγονεν* ἐὰν γαρ ἄρα ἐμοὶ δόξῃ τινὰ τουτωνὶ των ανθρώπων ὦν οὐ ὁρᾳς αὐτίκα μάλα δεῖν τεθνάναι, τεθνήξει οὗτος ον αν δόξῃ* κἀν τινα δόξῃ μοι τῆς κεφάλῆς αυτών καταγῆναι δεῖν, κατεαγὼς ἔσται αὐτίκα μάλα, κἂν θοιμάτιον E διεσχίσθαι, διεσχισμἐνον ἔσται* οὕτω μέγα ἐγὼ δύναμαι ἐν τῇδε τῆ πόλει· εἰ οὖν ἀπιστοῦντί σοι δείξαιμι τὸ ἐγχειρίδιον, ἴσως ἂν εἴποις ἰδὼν ὅτι ὦ Σώκρατες, οὕτω μὲν Πάντες ἂν μέγα δύναιντο, ἐπεὶ κἂν ἐμπρησθείη οἰκία τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ἤντινά σοι δοκοί, καὶ τά γε *Αθηναίων νεώρια 334
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pol. In what way can that be, Socrates ? soc. In this, that to do wrong is the greatest of evils. pol. What, is this the greatest ? Is not to suffer wrong a greater ? soc. By no means.
pol. Then would you wish rather to suffer wrong than to do it *
soc. I should wish neither, for my own part; but if it were necessary either to do wrong or to suffer it, I should choose to suffer rather than do it.
pol. Then you would not accept a despot’s power? soc. No, if you mean by a despot’s power the same as I do.
pol. Why, what I mean is, as I did just now, the liberty of doing anything one thinks fit in one’s city—putting people to death and expelling them and doing everything at one’s own discretion.
soc. My gifted mend, let me speak, and you shall take me to task in your turn. Suppose that in a crowded market I should hide a dagger under my arm and then say to you : “ Polus, I have just acquired, by a wonderful chance, the power of a despot; for if I should think fit that one of those people whom you see there should die this very instant, a dead man he will be, just as I think fit; •or if I think fit that one of them shall have his head broken, broken it will be immediately ; or to have his cloak torn in pieces, tom it will be : so great is my power in this city ” Then suppose that on your disbelieving this I showed you my dagger; I expect when you saw it you would say “ Socrates, at this rate every one would have great power, for any house you thought fit might be set ablaze on these methods, and the Athenian arsenals also, and
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καί αἱ Tpvnpeis και τὰ πλοία πάντα και τὰ δημόσια και τα ιοια· αλλ ουκ αρα τουτ εστι το μέγα δύνασθαι, τὸ ποιεῖν ἃ δοκεῖ αὐτῷ* ἢ δοκεῖ σοι; πλλ. Οὐ δῆτα οὕτω γε.
470	2X2. Ἕχεις οὖν εἰπεῖν δι* ὅ τι μέμφῃ τὴν τοιαύτην
δύναμιν; π&Λ. Ἕγωγε.
36Λ. Τί δή; λέγε.
ππλ. 'Ότι ἀναγκαῖον τὸν οὕτω πράττοντα ζη-μιοῦσθαί ἐστιν.
2Λ. Τὸ δὲ ζημιοῦσθαι οὐ κακὸν; ππλ. Πάνυ γε.
50. Οὐκοῦν, ὦ θαυμάσιε [τὸ μέγα δύνασθαι],1 πάλιν αὖ σοι φαίνεται, ἐὰν μὲν πράττοντι ἃ δοκεῖ ἕπηται τὸ ὠφελίμως πράττειν, ἀγαθὸν τε εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτο, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐστὶ τὸ μέγα δύνασθαι· εἰ Β δὲ μή, κακὸν καὶ σμικρὸν δύνασθαι. σκεψώμεθα δὲ καὶ τόδε* ἄλλο τι ἢ ὁμολογοῦμεν ἐνίοτε μὲν ἄμεινον εἶναι ταῦτα ποιεῖν ἃ νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν, ἀποκτιννύναι τε καὶ ἐξελαύνειν ανθρώπους καί ἀφαιρεῖσθαι χρήματα, ἐνίοτε δὲ οὔ; πωλ. Πάνυ γε.
2X1. Τοῦτο μὲν δή, ὡς ἔοικε, καὶ παρὰ σοῦ καὶ παρ’ ἐμοῦ ὁμολογεῖται. ππλ. Ναι.
5ίι. Πότε οὖν οὐ φῃς ἄμεινον εἶναι ταῦτα ποιεῖν; εἰπὲ τινα ὄρον ὁρίζῃ.
πω,Α* Σὺ μὲν οὖν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀπόκριναι [ταὐτὸ]2 τοῦτο.
O	2Π. Ἐγὼ μὲν τοίνυν φημί, ὦ Πῶλε, εἴ σοι
1 τό μέγα 5άνασ0αι sed. Thompson.
8 ταότό sed Heindorf.
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the men-of-war and all the rest of the shipping, both public and private ” But surely this is not what it is to have gieat power—merely doing what one thinks fit. Or do you think it is ? pol. Oh no, not in that way. soc. Then can you tell me why you disapprove of this kind of power ? pol. I can.
soc. Why, then ? Tell me.
pol Because it is inevitable that he who acts thus will be punished
soc. And is it not a bad thing to be punished ? pol. Certainly.
soc. So, my remarkable friend, you have come round again to the view that if doing what one thinks fit is attended by advantage in doing it, this is not merely a good thing but at the same time, it seems, the possession of great power; otherwise it is a bad thing and means little power. And let us consider another point besides ; do we not admit that sometimes it is better to do those things that we were mentioning just now—to put people to death and banish them and deprive them of property —while sometimes it is not ? pol. To be sure
soc. Then here is a point, it seems, that is admitted both on your side and on mine. pol. Yes.
soc. Then when do you say it is better to do these things ? Tell me where you draw the line.
pol. Nay, I would rather that you, Socrates, answered that.
soc. Well then I say, Polus, if you prefer to hear
VOL. V
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παρ’ ἐμοῦ ἥδιόν ἐστιν ἀκούειν, ὅταν μὲν δικαίως τις ταῦτα ποιῇ, ἄμεινον είναι, ὅταν δὲ αδίκως, κάκιον.
πη Α. Χαλεπόν γέ σε ἐλέγξ αι, ὦ Σώκρατες· ἀλλ’ οὐχὶ κἂν παῖς σε ἐλέγξειεν, ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγεις;
2Π. Πολλὴν ἄρα ἐγὼ τῷ παιδὶ χάριν ἕξω, ἴσην δὲ καὶ σοί, ἐάν με ἐλέγξῃς καὶ ἀπαλλάξῃς φλυαρίας. ἀλλὰ μὴ κάμῃς φίλον ἄνδρα εὐεργετῶν, ἀλλ’ είλεγχε.
D ΠΠΛ. Ἀλλὰ μήν, ὦ Σωκράτης, οὐδέν γέ σε δεῖ παλαιοῖς πράγμασιν ελεγχειν* τὰ γὰρ ἐχθὲς καὶ πρώην γεγονότα ταῦτα ικανά σε ἐξελέγξαι ἐστὶ καὶ ἀποδεῖξαι, ὡς πολλοὶ ἀδικοῦντες άνθρωποι εὐδαίμονές εἰσιν.
2α. Τὰ ποῖα ταῦτα;
ΠίΐΛ. *Αρχέλαον δήπου τούτον τον Περδίκκου ὁρᾳς Άρχοντα Μακεδονίας;
Εἰ δὲ μή, ἀλλ’ ακούω γε
ΠΩΛ. Εὐδαίμων οὖν σοι δοκεῖ εἶναι ἢ άθλιος;
2X1. Οὐκ οἶδα, ὦ Πῶλε* οὐ γάρ πω συγγεγονα τῷ ἀνδρί.
E ΠΠΑ. Τί δέ; συγγενόμενος ἂν γνοίης, άλλως δὲ αὐτόθεν οὐ γιγνώσκεις ὅτι εὐδαιμονεῖ;
20. Μὰ Δί’ οὐ δῆτα.
ΠΩ Α. Δῆλον δή, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅτι οὐδὲ τὸν μέγαν βασιλέα γιγνώσκειν φήσεις εὐδαίμονα οντα.
IS&. Καὶ αληθή γε ἐρῶ* οὐ γὰρ οἶδα παιδείας ὅπως ἔχει καὶ δικαιοσύνης.
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it from me, that it is better when these things are done justly, and worse when unjustly.
pol. So hard to refute you, Socrates ! Nay, a mere child could do it, could he not, and prove your words are untrue ?
soc. Then I shall be most grateful to the child, and equally to you, if you refute me and rid me of foolery. Come, do not grow weary m well-doing towards your friend, but refute me.
pol. Well, to be sure, Socrates, there is no need to refute you with ancient instances ; for those happenings of but a day or two ago are enough to refute you, and prove that many a wrongdoer is happy, soc. What sort of thing do you mean ? pol. I suppose you see that Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, is ruler of Macedonia ? 1 soc. Well, if I do not, at any rate I hear it. pol. Do you consider him happy or wretched ? soc. I do not know, Polus ; I have never met the man.
pol. What t Could you find out by meeting him, and cannot otherwise tell, straight off, that he is happy ?
soc. No, indeed, upon my worth pol. Then doubtless you will say, Socrates, that you do not know that even the Great King is happy.
soc. Yes. and I shall be speaking the truth; for I do not know how he stands in point of education and justice.
1 Archelaus usurped the throne of Macedonia in 413 b.c., and ruled till his death in 399 β c. Euripides, Agathon, and other distinguished Athenians were guests at his court, Socrates was also invited, but declined to visit him (Aristot. Rhet. n. 23. 8), and this is probably the point of Socrates’ next remark.
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πη Α, Τί δέ; ἐν τούτῳ ἡ πᾶσα εὐδαιμονία ἐστίν; 2Λ. Ὀς γε ἐγὼ λέγω, ὦ Πῶλε· τὸν μὲν γὰρ καλὸν κἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα καὶ γυναῖκα εὐδαίμονα εἶναί φημι, τὸν δὲ ἄδικον καὶ πονηρὸν ἄθλιον.
471 πωλ. Ἀθλιος ἄρα οὖτός ἐστιν ὁ Ἀρχέλαος κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον;
2Ω. Εἴπερ γε, ὦ φίλε, ἄδικος. πωλ. Ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ πῶς οὐκ ἄδικος; ῴ γε προσῆκε μὲν τῆς ἀρχῆς οὐδὲν ἣν νυν ἔχει, ὄντι ἐκ γυναικὸς ἢ ἦν δούλη Ἀλκέτου τοῦ Περδίκκου ἀδελφοῦ, καὶ κατὰ μὲν τὸ δίκαιον δοῦλος ἧν Ἀλκέτου, καὶ εἰ ἐβούλετο τὰ δίκαια ποιεῖν, ἐδούλευεν ἂν Ἀλκέτῃ καὶ ἦν εὐδαίμων κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον νῦν δὲ θαυμασίως ὡς ἄθλιος γέγονεν, Β ἐπεὶ τὰ μέγιστα ἡδίκηκεν ὅς γε πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτον αὐτὸν τὸν δεσπότην καὶ θεῖον μεταπεμ-ψάμενος ὡς ἀπσδώσων τὴν ἀρχὴν ἢν Περδίκκας αὐτὸν ἀφείλετο, ξενίσας καὶ καταμεθύσας αὐτόν τε καὶ τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ Ἀλέξανδρον, ἀνεψιὸν αὑτοῦ, σχεδὸν ἡλικιώτην, ἐμβαλὼν εἰς ἅμαξαν, νύκτωρ ἐξαγαγὼν ἀπέσφαξέ τε καὶ ἡφάνισεν ἀμφοτέρους* καὶ ταῦτα ἀδικήσας ἔλαθεν ἑαυτὸν ἀθλιώτατος γενόμενος καὶ οὐ μετεμέλησεν αὐτῷ, ἀλλ’ ὀλίγον C ὕστερον τὸν ἀδελφόν, τὸν γνήσιον τοῦ Περδίκκου υἱόν, παῖδα ὡς ἑπταετῆ, οὖ ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐγίγνετο κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον, οὐκ ἐβουλήθη εὐδαίμων γενέσθαι δικαίως ἐκθρέψας καὶ ἀποδοὺς τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐκείνῳ, ἀλλ’ εἰς φρέαρ ἐμβαλὼν καὶ ἀποπνίξας πρὸς τὴν μητέρα αὐτοῦ Κλεοπάτραν χῆνα ἔφη διώκοντα ἐμπεσεῖν καὶ ἀποθανεῖν, τοιγάρτοι νυν, ἅτε μέ-
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pol. Why, does happiness entirely consist in that ? soc. Yes, by my account, Polus ; for a good and honourable man or woman, I say, is happy, and an unjust and wicked one is wretched.
pol. Then this Archelaus, on your statement, is wretched *
soc. Yes, my friend, supposing he is unjust. pol. Well, but how can be be other than unjust ? He had no claim to the throne which he now occupies, being the son of a woman who was a slave of Per-diccas’ brother Alcetas, and in mere justice he was Ale etas’ slave ; and if he wished to do what is just, he would be serving Alcetas and would be happy, by your account; but, as it is, he has become a prodigy of wretchedness, since he has done the most enormous wrong. First of all he invited this very master and uncle of his to his court, as if he were going to restore to him the kingdom of which Perdiccas had deprived him ; and after entertaining him and his son Alexander—his own cousin, about the same age as himself—and making them drunk, he packed them into a carriage, drove them away by night, and murdered and made away with them both. And after all these iniquities he failed to observe that he had become a most wretched person, and had no repentance, but a while later he refused to make himself happy by bringing up, as he was justly bound, his brother, the legitimate son of Percficcas, a boy about seven years old who had a just title to the throne, and restoring the kingdom to him; but he cast him into a well and drowned him, and then told his mother Cleopatra that he had fallen in and lost his life while chasing a goose. So now, you see, as the greatest wrongdoer in
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γιστα ἡδικηκὼς τῶν ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ, ἀθλιώτατός ἐστι πάντων Μακεδόνων, ἀλλ’ οὐκ εὐδαιμονέ-στατος, καὶ ἴσως ἔστιν ὅστις Ἀθηναίων ἀπὸ σοῦ D ἀρξάμενος δέξαιτ’ ἂν ἄλλος ὁστισοῦν Μακεδόνων γενέσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ Ἀρχέλαος.
5X1. Καὶ κατ’ ἀρχὰς τῶν λόγων, ὦ Πῶλε, ἔγωγέ σε ἐπῄνεσα ὅτι μοι δοκεῖς εὖ πρὸς τὴν ρητορικήν πεπαιδεῦσθαι, τοῦ δὲ διαλέγεσθαι ἡμε-ληκέναι· καὶ νῦν ἄλλο τι οὖτός ἐστιν ὁ λόγος, ᾤ με καὶ ἂν παῖς ἐξελέγξειε, καὶ ἐγὼ ὑπὸ σοῦ νῦν, ὡς οὐ οἴει, ἐξελήλεγμαι τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ, φάσκων τὸν ἀδικοϋντα οὐκ εὐδαίμονα εἶναι; πόθεν, ὦ ’γαθέ; καὶ μην οὐδέν γέ σοι τούτων ομολογώ
ὧν οὐ φῄς.
E πλλ. Οὐ γὰρ ἐθέλεις, ἐπεὶ δοκεῖ γέ σοι ὡς ἐγὼ λέγω.
20. Ὀ μακάριε, ρητορικῶς γάρ με ἐπιχειρεῖς ἐλέγχειν, ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίου ἡγούμενοι ἐλέγχειν. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ οι ἕτεροι τοὺς ἐτέρους δοκοῦσιν ἐλέγχειν, ἐπειδὰν τῶν λόγων ὦν ἂν λέγωσι μάρτυρας πολλοὺς παρεχωνται καὶ εὐ-δοκίμους, ὁ δὲ τἀναντία λέγων ἕνα τινὰ παρέχηται ἢ μηδἐνα. οὗτος δὲ ὁ ἔλεγχος οὐδενὸς ἄξιός 472 ἐστι πρὸς τὴν άλήθειαν* ἐνίοτε γὰρ ἂν καὶ κατα-ψευδομαρτυρηθείη τις ὑπὸ πολλῶν καὶ Βοκονντων είναι τί. καὶ νῦν περὶ ὧν οὐ λέγεις ὀλίγου σοι πάντως συμφήσουσι ταῦτα Αθηναίοι καί οι ξένοι, ἐὰν βουλή κατ ἐμοῦ μάρτυρας παρασχέσθαι, ὡς οὐκ αληθή λέγω· μαρτυρήσουσί σοι, ἐὰν μὲν βουλή, Νικίας ὁ Νικηράτου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ μετ’ αὐτοῦ, ὧν οἱ τρίποδες οἱ ἐφεξῆς ἑστῶτές εἰσιν
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Macedonia, he is the most wretched of all the Macedonians, not the happiest; and I daresay some Athenians could be found who would join you in preferring to change places with any other Macedonian of them all, rather than with Archelaus *
soc. At the beginning of our discussion, Polus, I complimented you on having had, as I consider, a good training in rhetoric, while you seem to have neglected disputation; and now, accordingly, this is the argument, is it, with which any child could refute me ? By this statement, you think, I now stand refuted at your hands, when I assert that the wrongdoer is not happy ? How so, my good friend ? Why, I tell you I do not admit a single point in what you say.
pol. No, because you do not want to ; for you really agree with my statement.
soc. My gifted friend, that is because you attempt to refute ine m rhetorical fashion, as they understand refuting in the law courts. For there, one party is supposed to refute the other when they bring forward a number of reputable witnesses to any statements they may make, whilst their opponent produces only one, or none. But this sort of refutation is quite worthless for getting at the truth; since occasionally a man may actually be crushed by the number and reputation of the false witnesses brought against him. And so now you will find almost everybody, Athenians and foreigners, in agreement with you on the points you state, if you like to bring forward witnesses against the truth of what I say : if you like, there is Nicias, son of Niceratus, with his brothers, whose tripods are
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ἐν τῷ Δι ονυσίῳ, ἐὰν δὲ βούλῃ, 9 Αριστοκράτη $ 6 Σκελλίου, οὖ αὖ ἔστιν ἐν Πυθίου τοῦτο τὸ καλόν Β ανάθημα, ἐὰν δὲ βουλή, ἡ Περικλέους ὅλη οἰκία ἢ ἄλλη συγγἐνεια, ἤντινα ἂν βουλή των ἐνθάδε ἐκλέξασθαι	ἀλλ’ ἐγώ σοι εἷς ῶν οὐχ ομολογώ·
οὐ γάρ με οὐ ἀναγκάζεις, ἀλλὰ ψευδομάρτυρας πολλοὺς κατ’ ἐμοῦ παρασχόμενος ἐπιχειρεῖς ἐκβάλ-λειν με ἐκ τῆς ουσίας καί τοΰ αληθούς. ἐγὼ δὲ αν μη σὲ αυτόν ἕνα ὄντα μάρτυρα παράσχωμαι ὁμολογοῦντα περὶ ὦν λέγω, οὐδὲν οἶμαι ἄξιον 0 λόγου μοι πεπεράνθαι περὶ ὧν ἂν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος ἦ* οἶμαι δὲ οὐδὲ σοί, ἐὰν μὴ ἐγώ σοι μαρτυρώ εἷς ών μόνος, τούς δ’ ἄλλους πάντας τούτους χαίρειν £ας. ἔστι μὲν οὖν οὖτός τις τρόπος ἐλἐγχου, ὡς σύ τε οἴει καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοί· ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλος, ὃν ἐγὼ αὖ οἶμαι, παραβαλόντες οὖν παρ’ ἀλλήλους σκεψώμεθα, εἴ τι διοίσουσιν ἀλλήλων, καὶ γὰρ τυγχάνει περὶ ὦν αμφισβητούμαι ον πάνυ σμικρὰ ὄντα, ἀλλὰ σχεδὸν τι ταῦτα, περὶ ὦν εἰδἕναι τε κάλλιστον μη εἰδέναι τε αἴσχιστον* τὸ γὰρ κεφάλαιον αυτών icrrlv η γιγνώσκειν ἢ ἀγνοεῖν, ὅστις τε εὐδαίμων ἐστὶ καὶ ὅστις μή. αὐτίκα πρώτον, D περὶ οὖ νῦν ὁ λόγος ἐστί, οὐ ἡγῇ οἷόν τε εἶναι μακάριον ἄνδρα ἀδικοῦντά τε καὶ ἄδικον ὄντα, εἴπερ ’Αρχέλαον ἄδικον μὲν ἡγῇ εἶναι, εὐδαίμονα δέ* ἄλλο τι ὡς οὕτω σου νομίζοντος διανοώμεθα;
ΠΏΛ. Πάνυ γε. 1
1 These tripods were prizes won by dramatic performances supported as a public service by Nicias and his brothers, and they were placed in the precincts of the temple of Dionysus. The persons here mentioned are selected as instances of 344
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standing in a row in the Dionysium;1 or else Aristocrates, son of Scellias, whose goodly offering again is well known at Delphi; or if you choose, there is the whole house of Pencles or any other family you may like to select in this place. But I, alone here before you, do not admit it, for you fail to convince me: you only attempt, by producing a number of false witnesses against me, to oust ine ft om my reality, the truth. But if on my part I fail to produce yourself as my one witness to confirm what I say, I consider I have achieved nothing of any account towards the matter of our discussion, whatever it may be; nor have you either, I conceive, unless I act alone as your one witness, and you have nothing to do with all these others. Well now, this is one mode of refutation, as you and many other people understand it; but there is also another which I on my side understand. Let us therefore compare them with each other and consider if there is a difference between them. For indeed the points which we have at issue are by no means of slight importance : rather, one might say, they are matters on which it is most honourable to have knowledge, and most disgraceful to lack it; for m stun they involve our knowing or not knowing who is happy and who is not. To start at once with the point we are now debating, you consider it possible for a man to be happy while doing wrong, and as a wrongdoer, since you regard Archelaus as a wrongdoer, and yet happy. We are to conclude, are we not, that this is your opinion * pol. Certainly.
public men who won high reputation m their time through the pursuit of material wealth and influence.
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Ἐγὼ δέ φημι ἀδύνατον. ἕν μὲν τουτὶ ἀμφισβητοῦμεν. εἶεν ἀδικῶν δὲ δὴ εὐδαίμων ἔσται ἆρ*, ἂν τυγχάνῃ δίκης τε καὶ τιμωρίας; πωα. Ἠκιστά γε, ἐπεὶ οὕτω γ’ ἂν ἀθλιώτατος
»/
ειη.
E 2Π. Ἀλλ’ ἐὰν ἄρα μὴ τυγχάνῃ δίκης ὁ ἀδικῶν, κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον εὐδαίμων ἔσται;
ΠίΐΑ. Φημί.
50. Κατὰ δέ γε τὴν ἐμὴν δόξαν, ὦ Πῶλε, ὁ ἀδικῶν τε καὶ ὁ ἄδικος πάντως μὲν ἄθλιος, ἀθλιώ-τερος μέντοι, ἐὰν μὴ διδῷ δίκην μηδὲ τυγχάνῃ τιμωρίας ἀδικῶν, ἧττον δὲ ἄθλιος, ἐὰν διδῷ δίκην καὶ τυγχάνῃ δίκης ὑπὸ θεῶν τε καὶ ἀνθρώπων.
473 πχίΛ. Ἀτοπά γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐπιχειρεῖς λέγειν. 2Q. Πειράσομαι δέ γε καὶ σὲ ποιῆσαι, ὦ ἑταῖρε, ταὐτὰ ἐμοὶ λέγειν φίλον γάρ σε ἡγοῦμαι, νῦν μὲν οὖν ἃ διαφερόμεθα ταῦτ’ ἐστίν σκόπει δὲ καὶ σύ· εἶπον ἐγώ που ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι κάκιον εἶναι. ππλ. Πάνυ γε.
Σὺ δὲ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι. πω Α. Ναι.
Καὶ τοὺς άΖικονντας αθλίους ἔφη7^ εἶναι ἐγώ, καὶ ἐξηλέγχθην ὑπὸ σοῦ. ππλ. Ναὶ μὰ Δία.
Β 5X1. Ὠς οὐ γε οἴει, ὦ Πῶλε. ππλ. Ἀληθῆ γε οἰόμενος.
2Π. Τσως. οὐ δέ γε εὐδαίμονας αὖ τοὺς ἀδι-κοῦντας, ἐὰν μὴ διδῶσι δίκην.
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soc. And I say it is impossible. There we have one point at issue. Very good; but then, will a man be happy in wrongdoing if he comes in for requital and punishment ?
pol. Not at all, since m that case he would be most wretched.
soc. But if the wrongdoer escapes requital, by your account he will be happy ? pol. Yes.
soc. Whereas in my opinion, Polus, the wrongdoer or the unjust is wretched anyhow; more wretched, however, if he does not pay the penalty and gets no punishment for his wrongdoing, but less wretched if he pays the penalty and meets with requital from gods and men.
pol. What a strange doctrine, Socrates, you are trying to maintain 1
soc. Yes, and I will endeavour to make you too, my friend, maintain it with me : for I count you as a friend. Well now, these are the points on which we differ; just examine them yourself. I think I told you at an earlier stage that wrongdoing was worse than being wronged. pol. Certainly you did.
soc. And you thought that being wronged was worse. pol. Yes.
soc. And I said that wrongdoers were “wretched, and I was refuted by you. pol. Upon my word, yes. soc. At least to your thinking, Polus. pol. Yes, and true thinking too. soc. Perhaps. But you said, on the other hand, that wrongdoers are happy, if they pay no penalty.
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ΠΛΛ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.
20. Ἐγὼ δὲ αὐτοὺς ἀθλιωτάτους φημί, τοὺς δὲ διδόντας δίκην ἧττον. βούλει καὶ τοῦτο ἐλέγ-χειν;
ππλ. Ἀλλ’ ἔτι τοῦτ’ ἐκείνου χαλεπώτερόν ἐστιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐξελέγξαι.
5η. Οὐ δῆτα, ὦ Πῶλε, ἀλλ’ ἀδύνατον* τὸ γὰρ άληθὲς οὐδέποτε ἐλέγχεταt.
C π ΛΛ. Πῶς λέγεις; ἐὰν ἀδικῶν ἄνθρωπος ληφθῇ τυραννίδι ἐπιβουλεύων, καὶ ληφθεὶς στρεβλῶται καὶ ἐκτέμνηται καὶ τοὺς οφθαλμούς εκκαηται, καὶ ἄλλας πολλὸς καὶ μεγάλας καὶ παντοδαπὰς λώβας αὐτὸς τε λωβηθεὶς καὶ τοὺς αὑτοῦ ἐπιδὼν παῖδάς τε καὶ γυναῖκα τὸ έσχατον ἀνασταυρωθῇ ἢ καταπιττωθῇ, οὗτος εὐδαιμονέστερος ἔσται, ἢ ἐὰν διαφυγὼν τύραννος καταστῆ καὶ αρχών ἐν τῆ πόλει διαβιῷ ποιων ο τι αν βούλεται, ζηλωτός ῶν καὶ εὐδαιμονιζόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτών καὶ D τῶν ἄλλων ξἐνων; ταῦτα λέγεις αδύνατον εἶναι ἐξελέγχειν;
2Π. Μορμολὐττῃ αὖ, ὦ γενναῖε Πῶλε, καὶ οὐκ ἐλέγχεις* ἄρτι δὲ ἐμαρτύρου. ὅμως δὲ ὑπόμνησόν με σμικρόν ἐὰν ἀδίκως ἐπιβουλεύων τυραννίδι, εἶπες;
ππλ. Ἕγωγε.
2Π. Εὐδαιμονέστερος μὲν τοίνυν οὐδέποτε ἔσται οὐδέτερος αὐτῶν, οὔτε ὁ κατειργασμένος τὴν τυραννίδα αδίκως οντ€ 6 διδοὺς δίκην δυοῖν γὰρ E άθλίοιν εὐδαιμονέστερος μὲν οὐκ ἂν εἴη· ἀθλιώ* τερος μέντοι 6 διαφεύγων καὶ τυραννεύσας. τί τοῦτο, ὦ Πῶλε; γελᾴς; ἄλλο αὖ τούτο είδος
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pol. Certainly.
soc. Whereas I say they are most wretched, and those who pay the penalty, less so. Do you wish to refute that as well ?
pol. Why, that is still harder to refute, Socrates, than the other!
soc. Not merely so, Polus, but impossible; for the truth is never refuted.
pol. How do you mean ? If a man be caught criminally plotting to make himself a despot, and he be straightway put on the rack and castrated and have his eyes burnt out, and after suffering himself, and seeing inflicted on his wife and children, a number of grievous torments of every kind, he be finally crucified or burnt in a coat of pitch, will he be happier than if he escape and make himself despot, and pass his life as The ruler in his city, doing whatever he likes, and envied and congratulated by the citizens and the foreigners besides ? Impossible, do you tell me, to refute that ?
soc. You are trying to make my flesh creep this time, my spirited Polus, instead of refuting me; a moment ago you were for calling witnesses. However, please refresh my memory a little: “ crmxinally plotting to make himself a despot/’ you said ? pol I did.
soc. Then neither of them will ever be happier than the other—neither he who has unjustly compassed the despotic pow er. nor he e who pays the penalty; for of two wretched persons neither can be happier; but still more wretched is he who goes scot-free and establishes himself as despot. What is that I see, Polus ? You are laughing ?
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ἐλέγχου ἐστίν, ἐπειδάν τίς τι εἴπῃ, καταγελᾶν, ἐλέγχειν δὲ μή;
ΠΩ Α. Οὐκ οἴει ἐξεληλέγχθαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅταν τοιαῦτα λέγῃς, ἃ οὐδεὶς ἂν ψήσειεν ανθρώπων; ἐπεὶ ἐροῦ τινὰ τουτωνί.
5X1. Ὀ Πῶλε, οὐκ εἰμὶ τῶν πολιτικών, καὶ πέρυσι βουλεύειν λαχών, ἐπειδὴ ἡ φυλὴ ἐπρυτά-474 νεύε καὶ ἔδει με ἐπιψηφίζειν, γέλωτα παρεῖχον καὶ οὐκ ἡπιστάμην ἐπιψηφίζειν. μὴ ουν μηδὲ νῦν με κέλευε ἐπιψηφίζειν τοὺς παρόντας, ἀλλ’ εἰ μὴ ἔχεις τούτων βελτίω ἔλεγχον, ὅπερ νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, ἐμοὶ ἐν τῷ μέρει παράδος, καὶ πείρασαι τοῦ ἐλέγχου, οἷον ἐγὼ οἶμαι δεῖν εἶναι. ἐγὼ γὰρ ὧν ἀν λέγω ἕνα μὲν τταρασχέσθαι μάρτυρα ἐπίσταμαι, αὐτὸν πρὸς ὃν ἄν μοι ὁ λόγος ἦ, τοὺς δὲ πολλούς ἐῶ χαίρειν, καί ένα ἐπιψηφίζειν ἐπίσταμαι, τοῖς δὲ πολλοῖς οὐδὲ διαλέγομαι. ὅρα Β οὖν, εἰ ἐθελήσεις ἐν τῷ μέρει διδόναι ἔλεγχον άπο κρίνο μένος τα ερωτώ μεν α. ἐγὼ γὰρ δὴ οἶμαι καὶ ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ καὶ τοὺς άλλους ανθρώπους το ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι κάκιον ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ τὸ μὴ διδόναι δίκην του διδόναι.
ΠΟΑ. Ἐγὼ δέ γε οὔτ’ ἐμὲ οὐτ’ άλλον ανθρώπων οὐδἐνα. ἐπεὶ οὐ δέξαι’ ἂν μάλλον ἀδικεῖσθαι ἢ ἀδικεῖν
Καὶ οὐ γ’ ἂν καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι Πάντες.
πωλ. Πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ἀλλ’ οὐτ’ ἐγὼ οὔτε σὺ οὔτ’ ἄλλος οὐδείς. 1
1 Socrates refers humorously to his noble act in refusing to put to the vote an illegal proposal against the generals who fought at Arginusae, 406 Bio. By saying “ last year ” he fixes the supposed date of this conversation at 405 b.c. 350
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Here we have yet another form of refutation— when a statement is made, to laugh it down, instead of disproving it!
pol Do yon not think yourself utterly refuted, Socrates, when you make such statements as nobody in the world would assent to ? You have only to ask anyone of the company here.
soc. Polus, I am not one of your statesmen indeed, last year, when I was elected a member of the Council, and, as my tnbe held the Presidency, I had to put a question to the vote, I got laughed at for not understanding the procedure.1 So do not call upon me again to take the votes of the company now ; but if. as I said this moment, you have no better disproof than those, hand the work over to me in my turn, and try the sort of refutation that I think the case requires. For I know how to produce one witness in support of my statements, and that is the man himself with whom I find myself arguing; the many I dismiss : there is also one whose vote I know how to take, whilst to the multitude I have not a word to say. See therefore if you mil consent to be put to the proof in your turn by answering my questions. For I think, indeed, that you and I and the rest of the woild believe that doing wrong is worse than suffering it, and escaping punishment worse than incurring it.
pol. And I, that neither I nor anyone else in the world believes it. You, it seems, would choose rather to suffer wrong than to do it.
soc. Yes, and so would you and everyone else.
pol. Far from it; neither I nor you nor anybody else.
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0	2Π. Οὐκοῦν ἀποκρινῇ;
ΠΛΛ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν* καὶ γὰρ ἐπιθυμῶ εἰδἐναι ο τι ποτ ερεις.
2Λ. Λέγε δή μοι, ἵν’ εἰδῇς, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ ἐξ ἀρχῆς σε ἡρώτων πότερον δοκεῖ σοι, ὦ Πῶλε, κάκιον εἶναι, τὸ ἀδικεῖν ἢ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι; πηΛ. Τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι ἔμοιγε.
2ίΐ. Τί δὲ δή; αἴσχιον πότερον τὸ ἀδικεῖν ἣ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι; άπο κρίνον. ππλ. Τὸ ἀδικεῖν.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ κάκιον, εἴπερ αἴσχιον. ππλ. Ἠκιστά γε.
Μανθάνω* οὐ ταὐπὸν ἡ γῇ σύ, ὡς ἔοικας, D καλόν τε καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ κακὸν καὶ αισχρόν. ππλ. Οὐ δῆτα.
S&. Τί δὲ τόδε; τὰ καλὰ πάντα, οἶον καί σώματα καί χρώματα καί σχήματα καί φωνὰς καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα, εἰς οὐδὲν ἀποβλέπων κάλεῖς ἑκάστοτε καλά; οἶον πρώτον τα σώματα τὰ κάλὰ οὐχὶ ἤτοι κατὰ τὴν χρείαν λέγεις καλὰ εἶναι, πρὸς ὃ ἂν έκαστον χρήσιμον ἦ, πρὸς τοῦτο, ἣ κατὰ ἡδονήν τινα, ἐὰν ἐν τῷ θεωρεῖσθαι χαίρειν ποιῇ τοὺς θεωροῦντας; ἔχεις τι ἐκτὸς τούτων λέγειν E περὶ σώματος κάλλους; ππλ. Οὐκ ἔχω.
2Ώ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τἆλλα πάντα οὕτω καὶ σχήματα καί χρώματα ἢ διὰ ἡδονήν τινα ἢ διὰ ὠφελίαν ἢ δι’ ἀμφότερα κάλὰ προσαγσρεύεις; ππλ. *Ἐγωγε.
3Ω. Οὐ καὶ τὰς φωνὰς καὶ τὰ κατὰ τὴν μουσικήν πάντα ωσαύτως;
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soc. Then will you answer ? pol. To be sure I will, for indeed I am eager to know what on earth you will say.
soc. Well then, so that you may know, tell me, just as though I were asking you all over again, which of the two seems to you, Polus, to be the worse— doing wrong or suffering it ? pol. Suffering it, I say.
soc. Now again, which is fouler—doing wrong or suffering it ? Answer. pol. Doing it.
soc. And also more evil, if fouler. pol. Not at all.
soc. I see: you hold, apparently, that fair and good are not the same, nor evil and foul. pol. Just so.
soc. But what of this ? All fair things, like bodies and colours and figures and sounds and observances —is it according to no standard that you call these fair in each case ? Thus in the first place, when you say that fair bodies are fair, it must be either in view of their use for some particular purpose that each may serve, or in respect of some pleasure arising when, in the act of beholding them, they cause delight to the beholder. Have you any description to give beyond this of bodily beauty ? pol. I have not.
soc. And so with all the rest in the same way, whether they be figures or colours, is it for some pleasure or benefit or both that you give them the name of “ fair ” ? pol. It is.
soc. And sounds also, and the effects of music, are not these all in the same case ?
2 a
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ππλ. Ναί.
5α. Καὶ μην τά γε κατά, τους νόμους καί τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα οὐ δήπου ἐκτὸς τούτων ἐστί, τὰ καλά, του ἢ ωφέλιμα είναι ἢ ἡδέα ἢ ἀμφότερα.
ΠΠΛ. Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ.
475 2ίΐ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸ τῶν μαθημάτων κάλλος ὡσαύτως;
ΠίΐΛ. Πάνυ γε· καὶ καλῶς γε νῦν ὁρίζῃ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἡδονῇ τε καὶ ἀγαθῷ οριζόμενος το καλόν.
Οὐκοῦν τὸ αισχρόν τω έναντίψ, λύπῃ τε καὶ κακῷ;
ΠίΐΛ. ’Ανάγκη.
2Π. Ὅταν ἄρα δυοῖν καλοῖν θάτερον κάλλιον ἦ, ἢ τω ἑτέρῳ τούτοιν ἢ ἀμφοτέροις ὑπερβάλλον κάλλιον ἐστιν, ἤτοι ἡδονῇ ἢ ὠφελίᾳ ἢ ἀμφοτέροις.
ππλ. Πάνυ γε.
Καὶ ὅταν δὲ δὴ δυοῖν αΙσχροιν τὸ έτερον Β αΐσχιον ἦ, ήτοι λύπη η κακῷ ὑπερβάλλον αἴσχιον ἔσται· ἢ οὐκ ανάγκη,
ΠΟΑ. Ναί.
2ίΐ. Φέρε δή, πῶς ἐλέγετο νῦν δὴ περὶ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἀδικεῖσθαι; οὐκ έλεγες τὸ μὲν ἀδι-κεῖσθαι κάκιον εἶναι, τὸ δὲ ἀδικεῖν αΐσχιον;
ΠΟΑ.. *Ἐλεγον.
5X1. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ αΐσχιον το ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἤτοι λυπηρότερόν ἐστι καὶ λύπῃ ὑπερβάλλον αΐσχιον αν εἴη ἢ κακῷ ἢ ἀμφοτέροις; οὐ καὶ τοῦτο ανάγκη;
ππλ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
5Π. Πρῶτον μεν 8η σκεψώμεθα, ἆρα λὑπῃ C υπερβάλλει τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι, καὶ άλγοῦσι μάλλον οι ἀδικοΰντες η οι αδικούμενοι;
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pol. Yes.
soc. And further, in all that belongs to laws and observances, surely the “ fairness ” of them cannot lie beyond those limits of being either beneficial or pleasant or both. pol. I think not
soc And is it not just the same with the “ fairness ” of studies also ?
pol. Doubtless ; and this tiine, Socrates, your definition is quite fair, when you define what is fair by pleasure and good.
soc. And foul by their opposites, pain and evil ? pol That needs must follow, soc. Thus when of two fair things one is fairer, the cause is that it surpasses in either one or both of these effects, either in pleasure, or in benefit, or in both. pol. Certainly.
soc. And again, when one of two foul things is fouler, this will be due to an excess either of pain or of evil: must not that be so ? pol. Yes.
soc. Come then, what was it we heard just now about doing and suffering wrong ? Were you not saying that suffering wrong is more evil, but doing it fouler ? pol. I was.
soc. Well now, if doing wrong is fouler than suffering it, it is either more painful, and fouler by an excess of pain or evil or both; must not this also be the case ? pol. Yes, of course.
soc. Then let us first consider if doing wrong exceeds suffering it in point of pain—if those who do wrong are more pained than those who suffer it.
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ΠίΐΑ. Οὐδαμῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοῦτό γε.
20. Οὐκ ἄρα λύπῃ γε ὑπερέχει.
ΠΠΛ. Οὐ δῆτα.
30. Οὐκοῦν εἰ μὴ λύπῃ, ἀμφοτέροις μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἔτι ὑπερβάλλοι.
ΠΠΛ. Οὐ φαίνεται.
50. Οὐκοῦν τῷ ἐπέρω λείπεται.
πλλ. Ναί.
2α. Τῷ κακῷ.
ΠΠΛ. ἝΟΙΚεν.
Οὐκοῦν κακῷ ὑπερβάλλον τὸ ἀδικεῖν κάκιον ἂν εἴη τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι.
ΠΠΛ. Δῆλον δὴ ὅτι.
D 2ίΐ. Ἀλλο τι οὖν ὑπὸ μὲν τῶν πολλῶν ανθρώπων καὶ ὑπὸ σοῦ ὡμολογεῖτο ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ 'έμπροσθεν χρόνῳ αΐσχων εἶναι τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι;
ΠΠΛ. Ναί.
Νῦν δέ γε κακών ἐφάνη.
ΠΠΛ. Ἕοικεν.
2Λ. Δέξαιο ἂν οὖν οὐ μάλλον τὸ κάκιον καὶ τὸ αισχών ἀντὶ τοῦ ἧττον; μὴ ὄκνει ἀποκρίνασθαι, ὦ Πῶλε* οὐδὲν γὰρ βλαβήσῃ* ἀλλὰ γενναίως τῷ λόγῳ ὥσπερ ἰατρῷ παρέχων άποκρίνου, καὶ ἢ φάθ ι η μη α ερωτώ.
E ΠΠΛ. Ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἂν δεξαίμην, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Ἀλλος δέ τις ανθρώπων;
ΠΟΑ. Οὔ μοι δοκεῖ κατά γε τοῦτον τὸν λόγον.
350. Ἀληθῆ ἄρα ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, ὅτι οὔτ’ αν εγώ οὐτ’ ἂν οὐ οὔτ’ ἄλλος οὐδεὶς ανθρώπων δέξαιτ’ ἂν μάλλον ἀδικεῖν ἢ ἀδικεῖσθαι· κάκιον γὰρ τυγχάνει ον.
ΠΠΛ. Φαίνεται.
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Pol. Not so at all, Socrates.
soc. Then it does not surpass in pain.
pol. No, indeed.
soc- And so, if not m pain, it can no longer be said to exceed in both. pol. Apparently.
soc. It remains, then, that it exceeds in the other. pol. Yes. soc. In evil. pol So it seems.
soc. Then it is by an excess of evil that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it. pol. Yes, obviously.
soc. Now it is surely admitted by the mass of mankind, as it was too by you in our talk a while ago, that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it. pol. Yes.
soc. And now it has been found to be more evil. pol. So it seems.
soc. Then would you rather have the evil and foul when it is more than when it is less ? Do not shrink from answering, Polus ; you will get no hurt by it: but submit yourself bravely to the argument, as to a doctor, and reply yes or no to my question. pol. Why, I should not so choose, Socrates, soc. And would anybody else in the world ? ροι». I think not, by this argument at least* soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that neither you nor anyone else in the world would choose to do wrong rather than suffer it, since it really is more evil. pol. Apparently.
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2C. Ὀρὰς οὖν, ὦ Πῶλε, ὁ ἔλεγχος παρὰ τὸν ἔλεγχον παραβαλλόμενος ὅτι οὐδὲν ἔοικεν, ἀλλὰ σοὶ μὲν οἱ ἄλλοι Πάντες ὁμολογοῦσι πλὴν ἐμοῦ, ἐμοὶ δὲ οὐ ἐξαρκεῖς εἶς ὡν μόνος καὶ ὁμολογῶν 476 καὶ μαρτύρων, καὶ ἐγὼ σὲ μόνον ἐπιψηφίζων τοὺς ἄλλους ἐῶ χαίρειν. καὶ τοῦτο μὲν ἡμῖν οὑτως ἐχέτω* μετὰ τοῦτο δὲ περὶ οὖ τὸ δεύτερον ἡμφ-εσβητήσαμεν σκεψώμεθα, τὸ ἀδικοῦντα διδόναι δίκην ἆρα μέγιστον τῶν κακῶν ἐστίν, ὡς συ ᾤου, ἢ μεῖζον τὸ μὴ διδόναι, ὡς αὖ ἐγὼ ᾤμην. σκοπώμζΒα δὲ τῇδε· τὸ διδόναι δίκην καὶ τὸ κολάζεσθαι δικαίως ἀδικοῦντα ἆρα τὸ αυτὸ καλεῖς;
πω Α. Ἕγωγε.
Β 2X1. Ἕχεις οὖν λέγειν, ὡς οὐχὶ τά γε δίκαια πάντα καλά ἐστι, καθ* ὅσον δίκαια; καὶ δια-σκεψάμενος εἰπὲ.
πλλ. Ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Σκόπει δὴ καὶ τόδε· ἆρα εἴ τίς τι ποιεῖ, ανάγκη τι εἶναι καὶ πάσχον ὑπὸ τούτου τον ποιοῦντος;
ΠΟΑ. Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ.
5Π. Ἀρα τούτο πάοχον, ὃ τὸ ποιούν ποιεῖ, καὶ τοιοῦτον, οἷον ποιεῖ τὸ ποιούν; λέγω δὲ τὸ τοιόνδε· εἴ τις τύπτει, ανάγκη τι τύπτεσθαι;
ΠΠΛ. ’Ανάγκη.
Καὶ εἰ σφόδρα τύπτει ἢ ταχὺ ὁ τὑπτων, C οὕτω καὶ τὸ τυπτόμενον τύπτεσθαι;
ΠΠΛ. Ναι.
3α. Τοιοῦτον ἄρα πάθος τῷ τυπτομένῳ ἐστίν, οἷον ἂν τὸ τύπτον ποιῇ;
πλλ. Πάνυ γε.
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soc. So you see, Polus, that when one proof is contrasted with the other they have no resemblance, but whereas you have the assent of every one else except myself, I am satisfied with your sole and single assent and evidence, and I take but your vote only and disregard the lest Now let us leave this matter where it stands, and proceed next to examine the second part on which we found ourselves at issue—whether for a wrongdoer to pay the penalty is the greatest of evils, as you supposed, or to escape it is a greater, as I on my side held. Let us look at it this way : do you call paying the just penalty, and being justly punished, for wrongdoing the same thing ? pol. I do.
soc. And can you maintain that all just things are not fair, in so far as they are just * Consider well before you speak. pol. No, I think they are, Socrates, soc. Then take another point: if a man does anything, must there be something which is also acted upon by this doer of the thing ? pol. I think so.
soc. And does it suffer what the doer does, and is the effect such as the agent’s action makes it ? I mean, for example, when one strikes a blow something must needs be struck ? pol. It must.
soc. And if the striker strikes hard or quick, the thing struck is struck in the same way ? pol. Yes.
soc. Hence the effect in the thing struck is such as the striker makes it ? pol. Certainly.
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Sfl. Οὐκοῦν καὶ εἰ κάει τις, ανάγκη τι κάεσθαι; ππλ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
Καὶ εἰ σφόδρα γε κάει ἣ ἀλγεινῶς, ουτω κάεσθαι τὸ καόμενον ὡς ἂν τὸ κᾶον καῃ; πηΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ εἰ τέμνει τις, ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος; τέμνεται γάρ τι. πωλ. Ναί.
Καὶ εἰ μέγα γε ἢ βαθὺ τὸ τμήμα ἢ ἄλγεινόν, D τοιοῦτον τμήμα τέμνεται το τεμνόμενον, οἷον τὸ τέμνον τέμνει; ππλ. Φαίνεται.
2η. Συλλήβδην δὴ ὅρα εἰ ὁμολογεῖς, ὃ ἄρτι ἔλεγον, περὶ πάντων, οἶον ἂν ποιῇ τὸ ποιοῦν, τοιοῦτον τὸ πάσχαν πάσχειν. ππλ. Ἀλλ’ ομολογώ.
5η. Τούτων δὴ ομολογουμένων, τὸ δίκην διδό-ναι πότερον πάσχειν τί ἐστιν ἢ ποιεῖν; ππλ. 9 Ανάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες, πάσχαν. sn. Οὐκοῦν ὑπό τινος ποιοῦντος; πω Α. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; ὑπό γε τοῦ κολάζοντος.
E	Ὀ δὲ ὀρθῶς κολάζων δικαίως κολάζει;
παΛ. Ναί.
2Q. Δίκαια ποιων ή ου; ππλ. Δίκαια.
2Δ. Οὐκοῦν ὁ κολαζόμενος δίκην διδοὺς δίκαια πάσχει;
ππλ. Φαίνεται.
5α. Τὰ δὲ δίκαιά που καλά ὡμολόγηται; πχίΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Τοὐτων ἄρα ὁ μὲν ποιεῖ κάλά, ὁ δὲ πάσχει, 6 κολαζόμενος,
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soc. And so again, if one bums, something must be burnt ? pol. Yes, of course.
soc. And if one burns severely or sorely, the thing burnt is burnt according as the burner bums it? pol. Certainly.
soc. And again, if one cuts, the same may be said ? For something is cut. pol. Yes.
soc. And if the cut is large or deep or sore, the cut made in the thing cut is such as the cutter cuts it ? pol. Apparently.
soc. Then putting it all in a word, see if you agree that what I was just saying applies to all cases— that the patient receives an effect of the same kind as the agent’s action. pol. I do agree.
soc. Then this being admitted, is paying the penalty suffering something, or doing it? pol. Suffering it must be, Socrates, soc. And at the hands of an agent ? pol. Yes, of course ; at the hands of the punisher, soc. And he who punishes aright punishes justly ? pol. Yes.
soc. Doing what is just, or not ? pol. What is just.
soc. And he who pays the penalty by being punished suffers what is just * pol. Apparently.
soc. And what is just, I think we have agreed, is fair?
pol. Certainly.
soc. Then of these two, the one does what is fair and the other, he who is punished, suffers it.
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ΠΠΛ. Ναί.
477	2Π. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ καλά, αγαθά; ή γὰρ ἡδέα
ἢ ὠφέλιμα.
ΠΠΛ. ’Ανάγκη,
3Q. *Αγαθά ἄρα πάσχει ὁ δίκην διδούς;
ΠΠΛ. Ἕοικεν.
2ΐι. Ὀφελεῖται ἄρα; πλλ. Ναί.
Ἀρα ἥνπερ ἐγὼ ὑπολαμβάνω τὴν ὠφελίαν; βελτίων τὴν ψυχὴν γίγνεται, εἴπερ δικαίως κολάζεται;
ΠΟΑ. Εἰκὸς γε.
2α. Κακίας ἄρα φυχῆς ἀπαλλάττεται ὁ δίκην διδούς;
ΠίΐΛ. Ναί.
2Π. Ἀρ’ οὖν τοῦ μεγίστου ἀπαλλάττεται κακού;
Β ὧδε δὲ σκόπει* ἐν χρημάτων κατασκευή ανθρώπου κακίων άλλην τινα ενορας ἢ πενίαν;
ΠΠΛ. Οὔκ, ἀλλὰ πενίαν.
5Ω. Τί δ’ ἐν σώματος κατασκευή; κακίαν αν φήσαις ασθένειαν εἶναι καὶ νόσον καί αίσχος καὶ τὰ τοιαΰτα;
ΠΠΛ. Ἕγωγε.
2Ω. Οὐκοῦν καὶ εν ψυχή πονηριάν ἡγῇ τινὰ είναι;
ΠΠΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2Λ. Ταυτήν oSv ου κ αδικίαν κάλεῖς καὶ ἀμαθίαν καὶ δειλίαν καί τὰ τοιαΰτα;
πωλ. Πάνυ μεν οδν.
C	Οὐκοῦν χρημάτων καί σώματος καλ ψυχής,
τριών όντων, τριττὸς εἴρηκας πονηριάς, πενίαν, νόσον, αδικίαν;
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pol. Yes.
soc. And so, if fair, good ? For that is either pleasant or beneficial.1 pol. It must be so.
soc. So he who pays the penalty suffers what is good ?
pol It seems so.
soc. Then he is benefited ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Is it the benefit I imagine—that he becomes better m soul if he is justly punished ? pol. Quite likely.
soc. Then is he who pays the penalty relieved from badness of soul ? pol. Yes.
soc. And so relieved from the greatest evil ? Look at it this way ; m a man’s pecuniary resources do you perceive any other badness than poverty ? pol. No, only poverty.
soc. And what in his bodily resources ? You would say that badness there is weakness or disease or ugliness or the like ? pol. I would.
soc. And in soul too you believe there is a certain wickedness ? pol. Of course.
soc. And do you not call this injustice, ignorance, cowardice, and so forth ? pol. Certainly I do.
soc. So now m property, body, and soul, these three, you have mentioned three vices—poverty, disease, and injustice ?
1 As was agreed above, 474 d,e.
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πωλ. Ναί.
5η. Τίς οὖν τούτων των πονηριών αΙσχίστη; οὐχ ἡ ἀδικία καὶ συλλήβδην ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς πονηριά;
ΠΠΛ. Πολύ γε.
2fl. Εἰ δὴ αισχίστη, καὶ κάκιστη;
ππλ. Πῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, λέγεις;
5Λ. Ὀδί* ἀεὶ τὸ αἴσχιστον ἤτοι λύπην μεγίστην παρἐχον ἢ βλάβην η ἀμφότερα αϊσχιστόν ἐστιν ἐκ τῶν ὡμολογημἐνων ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν.
ΠΩΛ. Μάλιστα.
5Λ. Αϊσχιστόν δὲ ἀδικία καὶ σύμπασα ψυχῆς D πονηρία νυν δὴ ὡμολόγηται ἡμῖν;
ΠΠΛ. Ὀμολόγηται γάρ.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν ἢ ἀνιαρότατόν ἐστι καὶ ἀνιᾳ υπερ-βάλλον αϊσχιστόν τούτων ἐστὶν ἢ βλάβη η ἀμφότερα;
ππλ. 'Ανάγκη.
20. Ἀρ’ οὖν ἀλγεινότερόν ἐστι τοῦ πἐνεσθαι καὶ κάμνειν τὸ άδικον εἶναι και ακόλαστον και δειλὸν καὶ ἀμαθῆ;
ΠίΐΛ. Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀπο τούτων γε.
Ἕπερφυεῖ τινὶ ἄρα ὡς μεγάλη βλάβη καί κακῷ θαυμασίῳ ὑπερβάλλουσα τἆλλα ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς E πονηριά αϊσχιστόν ἐστι πάντων, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἀλγη-8όνι γε, ὡς ὁ σὸς λόγος
ΠΠΛ. Φαίνεται.
2X1. Ἀλλὰ μήν που τό γε μεγίστῃ βλάβη ὑπερβάλλον μέγιστον ἂν κακόν εἴη τῶν ὄντων. πωλ. Ναί.
50. Ἠ αδικία ἄρα καὶ ἡ ακολασία καὶ ἡ ἄλλη ψυχῆς πονηρία μέγιστον τῶν ὄντων κακόν ἐστιν; 364
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pol. Yes.
soc. Then which of these vices is the foulest ? Is it not injustice—in short, the vice of the soul ? pol. Far the foulest, soc. And if foulest, then also most evil * pole How do you mean, Socrates ? soc. Just this : the foulest is foulest in each case because it produces the greatest pain or harm or both ; this follows from our previous admissions. pol. Quite so.
soc. And foulest of all, we have just agreed, is injustice and, m general, vice of soul ? pol. Yes, we have.
soc. So then either it is most painful, that is, foulest of these vices by an excess of painfiilness, or else of harmfulness, or in both ways ? pol. Necessarily.
soc. Then do you think that being unjust, licentious, cowardly, and ignorant is more painful than being poor and sick ?
pol. No, I do not, Socrates, from what we have said.
soc. Portentous then must be the extent of harm, and astonishing the evil, by which the soul’s vice exceeds all the others so as to be foulest of all, since it is not by pain, on your view of the matter.
pol. Apparently.
soc. But further, I suppose, whatever has an excess of harm m the greatest measure, must be the greatest evil in the world. pol. Yes.
soc. So injustice, licentiousness, and in general, vice of soul, are the greatest evils in the world ?
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Π ΠΛ. Φαίνεται.
2Π. Τίς οὖν τέχνη πενίας ἀπαλλάττει; οὐ χρηματιστική;
ΠΠΛ. Ναί.
S&. Τίς δὲ νόσον; ονκ Ιατρική; πη α. Ανάγκη,
478 2ίΐ. Τίς δὲ πονηρίας καὶ ἀδικίας; εἰ μὴ ούτως εὐπορεῖς, ὧδε σκόπει* ποῖ ἄγομεν και παρά τινας τοὺς κάμνοντας τὰ σώματα; πλλ. Παρὰ τοὺς ιατρούς, ὧ Σώκρατ€ς.
2Π. Ποῖ δὲ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας καὶ τοὺς ἀκολα-σταίνοντας;
παΛ. Παρὰ τοὺς δικαστὸς λέγεις;
5Π. Οὐκοῦν δίκην δώσοντας;
ΠίΐΛ. Φημί.
aa. Ἀρ’ οὖν οὐ δικαιοσύνῃ τινὶ χρώμενοι κολάζουσιν οἱ ὀρθῶς κολάζοντες; ππλ. Δῆλον δή.
Χρηματιστιμὴ μὲν ἄρα πενίας ἀπαλλάττει, Β Ιατρική δὲ νόσου, δίκη δὲ ακολασίας καί ἀδι κίας, ΠΠΛ. Φαίνεται.
2Λ. Τί οὖν τούτων κάλλιστόν ἐστιν [ὦν λέγεις]1; ππΛ. Τίνων λέγεις;
2Λ. Χρηματιστικῆς, ιατρικής, δίκης.
ΠΠΛ. Πολὺ διαφέρει, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἡ δίκη.
Οὐκοῦν αὖ ἤτοι ἡδοτὴν πλεἴστην ποιεῖ ἢ ὠφελίαν ἢ ἀμφότερα, εἴπερ κάλλιστόν ἐστιν; παΛ. Ναί.
2G. Ἀρ* οὖν τὸ ἰατρεύεσθαι ἡδύ ἐστι, καὶ χαίρονσιν οι ἰατρευόμενοι;
ΠΠΛ. Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ.
1	ών λἐγεις sed. Hermann.
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pol. Apparently.
soc. Now what is the art that relieves from poverty? Is it not money-making ? pol. Yes.
soc. And what from disease ? Is it not medicine ? pol. It must be.	*
soc. And what from wickedness and injustice ? If yon are not ready for that offhand, consider it thus: whither and to whom do we take those who are in bodily sickness ?
pol. To the doctor, Socrates.
soc. And whither the wrongdoers and libertines ?
pol. To the law-court, do you mean ?
soc. Yes, and to pay the penalty ?
pol. I agree.
soc. Then is it not by employing a kind of justice that those punish who punish aright ? pol. Clearly so.
soc. Then money-making relieves us from poverty, medicine from disease, and justice from licentiousness and injustice. pol. Apparently.
soc. Winch then is the fairest of these things ? pol. Of what things, pray ? soc. Money-making, medicine, justice. pol. Justice, Socrates, is far above the others, soc. Now again, if it is fairest, it causes either most pleasure or benefit or both. pol. Yes.
soc. Well then, is it pleasant to be medically-treated, and do those who undergo such treatment enjoy it ?
pol. I do not think so.
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2α. Ἀλλ’ ωφέλιμόν γε. ἦ γάρ;
C πηΛ. Ναι.
2η. Μεγάλου γὰρ κακόν ἀπαλλάττεται, ὥστε λυσιτελεῖ ὑπομεῖναι τὴν ἀλγηδόνα καὶ ὑγιεῖ εἶναι.
ρίΐΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2η. Ἀρ’ οὖν οὕτως ἂν περὶ σῶμα εὐδαιμονέ-στατος ἄνθρωπος εἴη, ἰατρευόμενος, ἢ μηδὲ κάμνων αρχήν;
ΠΠΛ. Δῆλον ὅτι μηδὲ κάμνων.
2Π. Οὐ γὰρ τοῦτ’ ἧν εὐδαιμονία, ὡς ἔοικε, κακοῦ ἀπαλλαγή, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν μηδὲ κτῆσις.
πω α. Ἕστι ταῦτα.
D 20. Τί δέ; ἀθλιώτερος πότερος δυοῖν ἐχόντοιν κακὸν εἴτ’ ἐν σώματι εἴτ’ ἐν ψυχῇ, ὁ ἰατρευόμενος καὶ ἀπαλλαττόμενος τοῦ κακοῦ, ἢ ὁ μὴ ἰατρευόμενος, ἔχων δέ;
ΠΠΛ. Φαίνεταί μοι ὁ μὴ ἰατρευόμενος.
2X1. Οὐκοῦν τὸ δίκην διδόναι μεγίστου κακοῦ ἀπαλλαγὴ ἦν, πονηριάς;
πηΛ. Ἠν γάρ.
2η. Σωφρονίζει γάρ που καὶ δικαιοτέρους ποιεῖ καὶ Ιατρική γίγνεται πονηριάς ἡ δίκη.
ΠΠΛ. Ναι.
E 2Π. Εὐδαιμονέστατος μὲν ἄρα ὁ μὴ ἔχων κακίαν ἐν ψυχῇ, ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο μἐγιστον τῶν κακών ἐφάνη.
ΠΠΛ. Δῆλον δή.
2Π. Δεύτερος δήπου ὁ ἀπαλλαττόμενος.
ΠΠΛ. Ἕοικεν.
2X1. Οὖτος δ’ ἧν ὁ νουθετούμενός τε και ἐπι-πληττόμενος καὶ δίκην διδούς.
ΠΛ α. Ναι.
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soc. But it is beneficial, is it not ? pol. Yes.
soc. Because one is relieved of a great evil, and hence it is worth while to endure the pain and be well. pol. Of course.
soc. Is this then the happiest state of body for a man to be in—that of being medically treated— or that of never being ill at all? pol. Clearly, never being ill. soc. Yes, for what we regarded as happiness, it seems, was not this relief from evil, but its non-acquisition at any time. pol. That is so.
soc. Well now, which is the more wretched of two persons who have something evil either in body or in soul, he who is medically treated and is relieved of the evil, or he who is not treated and keeps it ? pol. To my thinking, he who is not treated, soc. And we found that paying the penalty is a relief from the greatest evil, wickedness ? pol. We did.
soc. Because, I suppose, the justice of the court reforms us and makes us juster, and acts as a medicine for wickedness. pol. Yes.
soc. Happiest therefore is he who has no vice in his soul, since we found this to be the greatest of evils pol. Clearly so.
soc. Next after him, I take it, is he who is relieved of it.
pol. So it seems.
soc. And that was the man who is reproved, reprimanded, and made to pay the penalty. pol. Yes,
2b
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3ίι. Κάκιστα ἄρα ζῇ ὁ ἔχων [ἀδικίαν]1 καὶ μὴ ἀπαλλαττόμενος.
π&λ. Φαίνεται.
2Λ. Οὐκοῦν οὗτος τυγχάνει ῶν ὃς ἂν τὰ μέγιστα άδικων καί χρώμενος μεγίστῃ ἀδικία διαπρά-ξηται ὥστε μήτε νουθετεῖσθαι μήτε κολάζεσθαι 479 μήτε δίκην διδόναι, ὥσπερ σὺ φῃς Ἀρχέλαον παρεσκευάσθαι καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τυράννους και ρήτορας καί δυνάστας,
ΠΩΛ. Ἕοικεν.
2Π. Σχεδὸν γάρ που οὗτοι, ὦ ἄριστε, τὸ αὐτὸ διαπεπραγμένοι εἰσί, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις τοῖς μεγί-στοις νοσήμασι συνι σχόμενος διαπράξαιτο μὴ διδόναι δίκην τῶν περὶ τὸ σῶμα αμαρτημάτων τοῖς ἰατροῖς μηδὲ ἰατρεύεσθαι, φοβούμενος, ὡσπερανεὶ παῖς, τὸ κάεσθαι καὶ τὸ τέμνεσθαι, ὅτι Β αλγεινόν. ἣ ου δοκεΐ και σοι οὕτως;
ΠΩΛ. Ἕμοιγε.
3Λ. Ἀγνοῶν γε, ὡς ἔοικεν, οἷόν ἐστιν ἡ ὑγίεια και ἀρετὴ σώματος. κινδυνεύουσι γὰρ ἐκ τῶν νυν ἡμῖν ὡμολογημἐνων τοιοῦτόν τι ποιεῖν καὶ οἱ τὴν δίκην φεύγοντες, ὦ Πῶλε, τὸ αλγεινόν αυτόν καθορᾶν, πρὸς δὲ τὸ ωφέλιμον τυφλῶς ἔχειν καὶ ἀγνοεῖν, ὅσῳ ἀθλιώτερόν ἐστι μὴ ὑγιοῦς σώματος μὴ ὑγιεῖ ψυχῇ συνοικεῖν, ἀλλὰ σαθρα καί άδίκψ C καὶ ανοσίῳ* ὅθεν καὶ πᾶν ποιοῦσιν ὥστε δίκην μὴ διδόναι μηδ’ ἀπαλλάττεσθαι τοῦ μεγίστου κακού, καὶ χρήματα παρασκευαζόμενοι καί φίλους καί όπως αν ώσιν ως πιθανώτατοι λέγειν. εἰ δὲ ἡμεῖς αληθή ὡμολογήκαμεν, ὦ Πῶλε, ἆρ* αἰσθάνῃ
1 αδικίαν om. Stobaeus.
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soc. Hence the worst life is led by him who has the vice and is not relieved of it. pol. Apparently.
soc. And this is the man who in committing the greatest wrongs ajid practising the greatest injustice has contrived to escape reproof and chastisement and penalty alike, as you say Archelaus has succeeded in doing, and the rest of the despots and orators and overlords ? pol. So it seems.
soc. Because, I conceive, my excellent friend, what these persons have contrived for themselves is very much as though a man who was the victim of the worst diseases should contrive not to submit to the doctor’s penalty for his bodily transgressions and take the prescribed treatment, from a childish fear of cautery or incision, as being so painful. Or do you not agree to this view of it ? pol. I do.
soc. Since he was ignorant, it would seem, of the virtue of bodily health and fitness. For it is very probable, from what we have just agreed, that something like this is done also by those who evade their due penalty, Polus; they perceive its painfiilness, but are blind to its benefits, and are unaware how much more wretched than lack of health in the body it is to dwell with a soul that is not healthy, but corrupt, unjust, and unholy; and hence it is that they do all they can to avoid paying the penalty and being relieved of the greatest of evils, by providing themselves with money and friends and the ability to excel in persuasive speech. But if what we have agreed is true, Polus, do you observe the con-
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τὰ συμβαίνοντα ἐκ τοῦ λόγου; ἢ βούλει συλ-λογισώμεθα αὐτὰ; ππλ. Εἰ μὴ σοί γε ἄλλως δοκεῖ.
Ἀρ’ οὖν συμβαίνει μέγιστον κακὸν ἡ ἀδικία καὶ τὸ ἀδικεῖν;	#
ππλ. Φαίνεταί γε.
D	Καὶ μὴν ἀπαλλαγή γε ἐφάνη τούτου τοῦ
κακοῦ τὸ δίκην διδόναι; ππλ. Κινδυνεύει.
Τὸ δέ γε μὴ διδόναι ἐμμονὴ τοῦ κακοῦ; ππλ. Ναι.
2ίι. Δεύτερον ἄρα ἐστὶ τῶν κακῶν μεγέθει τὸ ἀδικεῖν τὸ δὲ ἀδικοῦντα μὴ διδόναι δίκην πάντων μέγιστόν τε καὶ πρῶτον κακῶν πέφυκεν.
ΠίΐΑ. Ἕοικεν.
sn. Ἀρ’ οὖν περὶ τούτου, ὦ φίλε, ἡμφεσβη-τήσαμεν, οὐ μὲν τὸν 9Αρχέλαον εὐδαιμονίζων E τὸν τὰ μέγιστα ἀδικοῦντα δίκην οὐδεμίαν διδόντα, ἐγὼ δὲ τοὐναντίον οἰόμενος, εἴτ’ ’Αρχέλαος εἴτ* ἄλλος ανθρώπων ὁστισοῦν μὴ δίδωσι δίκην ἀδικῶν, τούτῳ προσήκειν ἀθλίῳ εἶναι διαφερόντως τῶν άλλων ανθρώπων, καὶ ἀεὶ τὸν ἀδικοῦντα τοῦ ἀδικουμένου ἀθλιώτερον εἶναι καὶ τὸν μὴ διδόντα δίκην τον δίδοντας; ου ταῦτ’ ἧν τὰ ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ λεγόμενα;
ΠΠΛ. Ναι.
χα. Οὐκοῦν ἀποδέδεικται ὅτι άληθῆ ἐλἐγετο; ππλ. Φαίνεται.
480	Εἶεν· εἰ οὖν δὴ ταῦτα ἀληθῆ, ὦ Πῶλε,
τίς ἡ μεγάλη χρεία ἐστὶ τῆς ρητορικής; δεῖ μὲν
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sequences of our argument? Or, if you like, shall we reckon them up together ? pol. Yes, if you do not mind, soc. Then does it result that injustice and wrongdoing is the greatest evil ? pol. Yes, apparently.
soc. And further, it appeared that paying the penalty is a relief from this evil ? pol. It looks like it.
soc. Whereas not paying it is a retention of the evil in us ? pol. Yes.
soc Thus wrongdoing is second of evils m greatness ; but to do wrong and not pay the penalty is the greatest and takes the first place among all evils.
pol. It seems so.
soc. Well now, my friend, was this the point at issue between us, that you counted Archelaus, who did the greatest wrong, happy because he paid no penalty, whilst I on the contrary thought that anyone—whether Archelaus or any other person you please—who pays no penalty for the wrong he has done, is peculiarly and pre-eminently wretched among men, and that it is always the wrongdoer who is more wretched than the wronged, and the unpunished than the punished * Is not this what I stated ? pol. Yes.
soc. Then has it not been proved that this was a true statement? pol. Apparently.
soc. Very well: so if this is true, Polus, what is the great use of rhetoric ? For you see by what
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γὰρ δὴ ἐκ τῶν νῦν ὡμολογημένων αυτόν ἑαυτὸν μάλιστα φυλάττειν ὅπως μὴ ἀδικήσει, ὡς ικανόν κακὸν ἕξοντα. ον γάρ; ϊιωλ. Πάνυ γε.
5Π. Ἐὰν δέ γε ἀδικήσῃ ἢ αυτός ἢ άλλος τις ὦν ἂν κήδηται, αυτόν ἑκόντα ἰἐναι ἐκεῖσε, οπού ὡς τάχιστα δώσει δίκην, παρά τὸν δικαστήν, Β ὥσπερ παρὰ τὸν Ιατρόν, σπεύδοντα ὅπως μὴ ἐγχρονισθὲν τὸ νόσημα της αδικίας ὕπουλον την ψυχὴν ποιήσει καὶ ανίατον η πῶς λέγωμεν, ὦ Πῶλε, εἴπερ τὰ πρότερον μἐνει ή μιν ὁμολογή-ματα; οὐκ ανάγκη ταῦτα ἐκείνοις οὐτω μὲν συμφωνεῖν, ἄλλως δὲ μη; π&Λ. Τί γὰρ δὴ φῶμεν, ὦ Σώκρατες;
2Λ. Ἐπὶ μὲν ἄρα τὸ ἀπολογεῖσθαι ὑπὲρ τῆς αδικίας της αυτόν ἢ γονέων ἢ ἑταίρων ἣ παίδων ἢ πατρίδος ἀδικουσης ου χρήσιμος οὐδὲν ἡ ρητο-ρικὴ ἡμῖν, ὦ Πῶλε, εἰ μὴ εἴ τις ὑπολάβοι επὶ 0 τουναντίον, κατηγορεῖν δεῖν μάλιστα μὲν εαυτου, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τῶν οικείων και των ἄλλων, ὃς ἂν ἀεὶ τῶν φίλων τυγχάνῃ άδικων, καὶ μη ἀπο-κρύπτεσθαι, ἄλλ’ εἰς τὸ φανερόν ἄγειν τὸ αδίκημα, ἵνα δῷ δίκην καὶ ὑγιὴς γενηται, ἀναγκάζειν δὲ καὶ αυτόν καί τούς άλλους μὴ ἀποδειλιᾶν, ἀλλὰ παρέχειν μύσαντα καὶ ἀνδρείως, ώσπερ τέμνειν καὶ κάειν ἰατρῷ, τὸ αγαθόν καὶ καλὸν διώκοντα, μὴ ὑπολογιζόμενον τὸ ἀλγεινόν, ἐὰν μεν γε πληγών D ἄξια ἡδικηκὼς ἦ, τύπτειν παρέχοντα, εάν δὲ δεσμόν, δεῖν, ἐὰν δὲ ζημίας, ἀποτίνοντα, ἐὰν δὲ φυγής, φευγοντα, ἐὰν δὲ θανάτου, ἀποθνῄσκοντα,
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we have just agreed that a man must keep a close watch over himself so as to avoid wrongdoing, since it would bring a great deal of evil upon him; must he not ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. But if he is guilty of wrongdoing, either himself or anyone else he may care for, he must go of his own freewill where he may soonest pay the penalty, to the judge as if to his doctor, with the earnest intent that the disease of his injustice shall not become chronic and cause a deep incurable ulcer m his soul. Or what are we to say, Polus, if our former conclusions stand ? Must not our later ones accord with them in this way, and in this only ?
pol. Yes, what else, indeed, are we to say, Socrates ?
soc. Then for pleading in defence of injustice, whether it is oneself or one’s parents or friends or children or country that has done the wrong, rhetoric is of no use to us at all, Polus ; except one were to suppose, perchance, to the contrary, that a man ought to accuse himself first of all, and in the second place his relations or anyone else of his friends who may from time to time be guilty of wrong ; and, instead of concealing the iniquity, to bring it to light in order that he may pay the penalty and be made healthy ; and, moreover, to compel both himself and his neighbours not to cower away but to submit with closed eyes and good courage, as it were, to the cutting and burning of the surgeon, m pursuit of what is good and fair, and without reckoning m the smart: if his crimes have deserved a flogging, he must submit to the rod ; if fetters, to their grip ; if a fine, to its payment; if banishment, to be banished; or if
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αὐτὸν πρώτον ὄντα κατήγορον καὶ αὑτοῦ καὶ τῶν άλλων οικείων καί ἐπὶ τούτο χρώμενον τῇ ρητορική, όπως αν καταδήλων των αδικημάτων γιγνομἕνων ἀπαλλάττωνται τοῦ μεγίστου κακοῦ, ἀδικίας. φω μεν οὕτως ἢ μὴ φῶμεν, ὦ Πῶλε;
E ΠΠΛ. *Ατοπα μεν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, τοῖς μέντοι έμπροσθεν ἴσως σοι ὁμολογεῖται.
2Ώ. Οὐκοῦν ἢ κἀκεῖνα λυτέον ἢ τάδε ανάγκη σνμβαίνειν;
ΠΠΛ. Ναι, τούτο γε ούτως ἔχει.
2Λ. Τουναντίον δε γε αὖ μεταβάλόντα, εἰ ἄρα δεῖ τινὰ κακώς ποιεῖν, εἴτ’ εχθρόν είτε ὁντινοῦν, ἐὰν μόνον μὴ αὐτὸς ἀδικῆται ὑπὸ τοῦ εχθρόν· τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ εὐλαβητέον ἐὰν δὲ άλλον άδική ὁ 481 εχθρός, παντὶ τρόπῳ παρασκευαστέον, και πράτ-τοντα καὶ λέγοντα, ὅπως μὴ δῷ δίκην μηδὲ ἔλθῃ παρὰ τὸν δικαστήν· ἐὰν δὲ ἔλθῃ, μηχανητέον, ὅπως ἂν διαφυγή και μὴ δῷ δίκην ὁ εχθρός, ἀλλ’ ἐάν τε χρυσίον ἡρπακὼς ἦ πολὺς μὴ ἀποδιδῷ τοῦτο ἀλλ’ ἔχων ἀνάλἴσκῃ1 καὶ εἰς εαυτόν και εἰς τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ αδίκως καί άθέως, εάν τε θανάτου άξια ήδικηκώς ἦ, ὅπως μὴ άποθανεΐται, μάλιστα μεν μηδέποτε, ἀλλ’ ἀθάνατος ἔσται πονηρός ών, εἰ δὲ μή, ὅπως ὡς πλεῖστον χρόνον βιώσεται Β τοιοῦτος ὥν. ἐπὶ τὰ τοιαΰτα ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ὦ Πῶλε, ἡ ρητορική χρήσιμος εἶναι, ἐπεὶ τῷ γε μὴ
1 άναλίσκτ) L. Dindorf: αναλίσκεται MSS
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death, to die ; himself to be the first accuser either of himself or of his relations, and to employ Ms rhetoric for the purpose of so exposing their iniquities that they may be relieved of that greatest evil, injustice. Shall this be our statement or not, Polus ?
pol. An extiaordinary one, Socrates, it seems to me, though perhaps yon do find it agrees with what went before.
soc. Well, either that must be upset, or this necessarily follows.
pol. Yes, that certainly is so.
soc. And so again conversely, supposing it is our duty to injure somebody, whether an enemy or anyone else—provided only that it is not against oneself that wrong has been done by such enemy, for this we must take care to avoid1—but supposing our enemy has wronged some one else, we must make every exertion of act and word to prevent him from being punished or coining to trial, or if he does, we must contrive that our enemy shall escape and not be punished; nay, if he has earned off a great lot of gold, that he shall not refund it but keep and spend it on himself and his, unjustly and godlessly, or if he has committed crimes that deserve death, that he shall not die; if possible, never die, but be deathless in his villainy, or failing that, live as long a time as may be in that condition. Such are the purposes, as it seems to me, Polus, for which rhetoric is useful, since to him who has no intention of doing wrong
1 The parenthesis humorously anticipates an objection that might be made, in a particular case, to this theory of what a really thorough enmity would be: if our enemy has robbed us of gold, of course we cannot, as is presently urged, take care that “ he shall not refund it.”
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μέλλοντι ἀδικεῖν οὐ μεγάλη τίς μοι δοκεῖ ἡ χρεία αὐτῆς εἶναι, εἰ δὴ καὶ ἔστι τις χρεία, ὡς ἕν γε τοῖς πρόσθεν οὐδαμῆ ἐφάνη οὖσα.
ΚΑΛΑ. Εἰπὲ μοι, ὦ Χαιρεφῶν, σπουδάζει ταῦτα Σωκράτης ἢ παίζει;
ΧΑΙΡ. Ἐμοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ὑπερφυῶς σπουδάζειν οὐδὲν μέντοι οΐον το αυτόν έρωταν,
C ΚΑΛΑ. Νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς ἀλλ’ ἐπιθυμῶν εἰπὲ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, πότερόν σε θῶμεν1 νυνὶ σπουδά-ζοντα ἢ παίζοντα; εἰ μὲν γὰρ σπουδάζεις τε καὶ τυγχάνει ταῦτα άληθῆ ὄντα ἃ λέγεις, ἄλλο τι ἢ ἡμῶν ὁ βίος ἀνατετραμμένος ἂν εἴη τῶν ανθρώπων καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐναντία πράττομεν, ὡς ἔοι κεν,
« Α Α λ
η α αει;
30. Ὀ Καλλίκλεις, εἰ μή τι ἧν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις πάθος, τοῖς μὲν ἄλλο τι, τοῖς δὲ ἄλλο τι τὸ αὐτο, D ἀλλά τις ἡμῶν ἴδιόν τι ἔπασχε πάθος ἢ οἱ ἄλλοι. οὐκ ἂν ἧν ρᾴδιον ἐνδείξασθαι τῷ ἑτέρῳ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πάθημα, λέγω δ* ἐννοήσας, ὅτι ἐγώ τε καὶ οὐ νῦν τυγχάνομεν ταὐτόν τι πεπονθότες, ἐρῶντε δύο ὄντε δυοῖν ἑκάτερος, ἐγὼ μὲν Ἀλκιβιάδου τε τοῦ Κλεινίου καὶ φιλοσοφίας, οὐ δὲ δυοῖν, τοῦ τε *Αθηναίων δήμου και τον Πυριλάμπους. αισθάνομαι οὖν σου ἑκάστοτε, καίπερ οντος δεινοῦ, ὅτι ὁπόσ’ ἂν φῇ σου τὰ παιδικά καὶ ὅπως ἂν E φῇ ἔχειν, οὐ δυναμένου ἀντιλέγειν, ἀλλ’ ἄνω και κάτω μεταβαλλόμενου· ἕν τε τῆ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἐάν τι σοῦ λέγοντος ὁ δῆμος ὁ Ἀθηναίων μὴ φῇ οὕτως ἔχειν, μεταβαλλόμενος λέγεις ἃ ἐκεῖνος
1 0ώμεν Madvig: φώμεν MSS
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it is, I consider, of no great use, if indeed there is any use in it at all; for in our previous argument it was nowhere to be found.
call. Tell me, Chaerephon, is Socrates in earnest over this, or only joking ?
chaer. To my thinking, Callicles, prodigiously in earnest. still, there is nothing like asking him.
call. Upon mγ word, just what I want to do. Tell me, Socrates, are we to take you as serious just now, or joking ? For if you are serious and what you say is really true, must not the life of us human beings have been turned upside down, and must we not be doing quite the opposite, it seems, of what we ought to do ?
soc. Callicles, if men had not certain feelings, each common to one sort of people, but each of us had a feeling peculiar to himself and apart from the rest, it would not be easy for him to indicate his own impression to his neighbour. I say this because I notice that you and I are at this moment in much the same condition, since the two of us are enamoured each of two things—I of Alcibiades, son of Clemias, and philosophy, and you of two, the Athenian Demus, and the son of Pyrilampes.1 Now I always observe that, for all your cleverness, you are unable to contradict your favourite, however much he may say or whatever may be his account of anything, but are ever changing over from side to side. In the Assembly, if the Athenian Demus disagrees with some statement you are making, you change over and say what it desires ; and just
1 Pyrilampes’ son was named Demus, and was famous for his beauty; cf. Aristoph. Wasps, 97. “ Demus ” was the ordinary word for the “ people ” of a city.
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βούλετ αι, καὶ πρὸς τὸν Πυριλάμπους νεανίαν τὸν καλὸν τούτον τοιαῦτα ἕτερα πέπονθας* τοῖς γὰρ τῶν παιδικῶν βουλεύμασί τε καὶ λόγοις οὐχ οἷός τ’ εἶ ἐναντιοῦσθαι, ὥστε, εἴ τίς σου λέγοντος ἑκάστοτε, ἃ διὰ τούτους λέγεις, θαυμάζοι ὡς ἄτοπά ἐστιν, ἴσως εἴποις ἂν αὐτῷ, εἰ βούλοιο 482 τἀληθῆ λέγειν, ὅτι, εἰ μή τις παύσει τὰ σὰ παιδικά τούτων τῶν λόγων, οὐδὲ σὺ παύσει ποτὲ ταῦτα λέγω ν. νόμιζε τοίνυν καὶ παρ’ ἐμοῦ χρῆναι ἕτερα τοιαῦτα ἀκούειν, καὶ μὴ θαύμαζε ὅτι ἐγὼ ταῦτα λέγω, ἀλλὰ τὴν φιλοσοφίαν, τὰ ἐμὰ παιδικὰ, παῦσον ταῦτα λέγουσαν. λέγει γάρ, ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε, ἃ νῦν ἐμοῦ ἀκούεις, καί μοί ἐστι τῶν ἑτέρων παιδικῶν πολὺ ἧττον ἔμπληκτος· ὁ μὲν γὰρ Κλεινίειος οὗτος ἄλλοτε ἄλλων ἐστὶ λόγων, Β ἡ δὲ φιλοσοφία ἀεὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λέγει δὲ ἃ οὐ νῦν θαυμάζεις, παρήσθα δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς λεγομένοις. ἢ οὖν ἐκείνην ἐξέλεγξον, ὅπερ ἄρτι ἔλεγον, ὡς οὐ τὸ ἀδικεῖν ἐστὶ καὶ ἀδικοῦντα δίκην μὴ δι-δόναι ἁπάντων ἔσχατον κακῶν ἢ εἰ τοῦτο ἐάσεις ανέλεγκτον, μὰ τὸν κύνα τον Αιγυπτίων θεόν, οὔ σοι ὁμολογήσει Καλλικλῆς, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἀλλὰ διαφωνήσει ἐν ἅπαντι τῷ βίῳ. καίτοι ἔγωγε οἶμαι, ὦ βέλτιστε, καὶ τὴν λύραν μοι κρ€Ϊττον εἶναι ἀναρμοστεῖν1 τε καὶ διαφωνεῖν, καὶ χορὸν C ᾤ χορηγοίην, καὶ πλείστους ανθρώπους μὴ ὁμολογεῖν μοι ἀλλ’ ἐναντία λέγειν μάλλον ἢ ἕνα ὄντα ἐμὲ ἐμαυτῷ ἀσύμφωνον εἶναι καὶ ἐναντία λέγειν.
καδδ. Ὀ Σώκρατες, δοκεῖς νεανιεύεσθαι ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ὡς άληθῶς δημηγόρος ὥν· καὶ νῦν ταῦτα δημηγορείς ταὐτὸν παθόντος Πώλου πάθος, 1 ἀναρμοστεῖν Heusde : ἀνάρμοστόν mss.
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the same thing happens to you in presence of that fair youth, the son of Pyrilampes ; you are unable to resist the counsels and statements of your darling, so that if anyone showed surprise at the strangeness of the things you are constantly saying under that influence, you would probably tell him, if you chose to speak the truth, that unless somebody makes your favourite stop speaking thus, you vnll never stop speaking thus either. Consider yourself therefore obliged to hear the same sort of remark from me now, and do not be surprised at my saying it, but make my darling, philosophy, stop talking thus. For she, my dear Mend, speaks what you hear me saying now, and she is far less fickle to me than any other favourite; that son of Cleinias is ever changing his views, but philosophy always holds the same, and it is her speech that now surprises you, and she spoke it m your own presence. So you must either refute her, as I said just now, by proving that wrongdoing and impunity for wrong done is not the uttermost evil; or, if you leave that unproved, by the Dog, god of the Egyptians, there will be no agreement between you, Callicles, and Callicles, but you will be in discord with him all your life. And yet I, my very good sir, should rather choose to have my lyre, or some chorus that I might provide for the public, out of tune and discordant, or to have any number of people disagreeing with me and contradicting me, than that I should have internal discord and contradiction in my own single self.
call. Socrates, you seem to be roistering recklessly in your talk, like the true demagogue that you are; and you are declaiming now in this way because Polus has got into the same plight
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ὅπερ Υ οργίου κατηγορεί πρὸς σὲ παθεῖν. ἔφη γάρ που Υ οργιάν έρωτώμενον ὑπὸ σοῦ, ἐὰν ἀφ-ίκηται παρ’ αὐτὸν μὴ ἐπιστάμενος τὰ δίκαια δ την ρητορικήν βουλόμενος μαθεῖν, εἰ διδάξοι D αυτόν δ Γοργίας, αἰσχυνθῆναι αὐτὸν καὶ φάναι δι-δάξειν διὰ τὸ ἔθος τῶν ανθρώπων, ὅτι άγανακτοΐεν αν εἴ τις μὴ φαίη—διὰ δὴ ταντην την δμολογίαν άναγκασθηναι εναντία αυτόν αὑτῷ εἰπεῖν, σὲ δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀγαπᾶν—καί σου καταγελᾶν, ὥς γέ μοι δοκεῖν, ὀρθῶς τότε· νῦν δὲ πάλιν αὐτὸς ταὐτὸν τοῦτο ἔπαθεν και ἔγωγε κατ* αὐτὸ τοῦτο οὐκ ἄγαμαι Πῶλον, ὅτι σοι συνεχώρησε τὸ ἀδικεῖν E αἴσχι ον εἶναι τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι· ἐκ ταύτῃ ς γὰρ αὖ τῆς ὁμολογίας αὐτὸς ὑπὸ σοῦ συμποδισθεὶς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἐπεστομἴσθη, α Ισχυνθεις α ἐνόει εἰπεῖν. οὐ γὰρ τῷ ὄντι, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἰς τοιαῦτα ἄγεις φορτικά καί δημηγορικὸς φάσκων την ἀλήθειαν διώκειν, ἃ φύσει μεν ούκ ἔστι καλά, νόμῳ δέ. ὡς τὰ πολλά δὲ ταῦτα εναντία άλλη-λοις ἐστίν, ἥ τε φύσις καὶ ὁ νόμος· ἐὰν οὖν τις αἰσχύνηται καὶ μη τόλμα, λέγειν ἅπερ νοεῖ, ἀναγκά-483 ζεται ἐναντία λέγειν, ὃ δὴ καὶ οὐ τούτο τὸ σο-ψὸν κατανενοηκὼς κακουργείς εν τοῖς λόγοις, ἐὰν μεν τις κατὰ νόμον λέγῃ, κατὰ φύσιν ὑπερωτῶν, ἐὰν δὲ τὰ τῆς φύσεως, τὰ τοῦ νόμου. ώσπερ αὐτίκα ἐν τούτοις, τῷ ἀδικεῖν τε καὶ τῷ ἀδικεῖσθαι, Πώλου τὸ κατὰ νόμον αἴσχι ον λέγοντος, οὐ 1
1 The distinction between “natural,” or absolute, and “ conventional,” or legal, right, first made by the Ionian Archelaus who taught Socrates in his youth, is developed at length in the Republic (1. 388 foil.), and was a constant subject of discussion among the sophists of Plato’s time.
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as he was accusing Gorgias of letting himself be led into by you. For he said, I think, when you asked Gorgias whether, supposing a man came to him with no knowledge of justice but a desire to learn rhetoric, he would instruct the man, Gorgias showed some shame and said he would, because of the habit of mind in people which would make them indignant if refused—and so, because of this admission, he was forced to contradict himself, and that was just what suited you — and Polus was right, to my thinking, in mocking at you as he did then; but this time he has got into the very same plight himself. For my own part, where I am not satisfied with Polus is just that concession he made to you—that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it; for owing to this admission he too in his turn got entangled in your argument and had his mouth stopped, being ashamed to say what he thought. For you, Socrates, really turn the talk into such low, popular clap-trap, while you give out that you are pursuing the truth—into stuff that is “ fair.” not by nature, but by convention.1 Yet for the most part these two—nature and convention—are opposed to each other, so that if a man is ashamed and dares not say what he thinks, he is forced to contradict himself. And this, look you, is the clever trick you have devised for our undoing in your discussions : when a man states anything according to convention you slip " according to nature ” into your questions ; and again, if he means nature, you imply convention. In the present case, for instance, of doing and suffering wrong, when Polus was speaking of what is conventionally fouler, you followed it up in the sense
PLATO
τὸν λόγον1 ἐδιώκαθες κατὰ φύσιν. φύσει μὲν γὰρ πᾶν αἴσχιόν ἐστιν ὅπερ καὶ κάκιον, τὸ ἀδι-κεῖσθαι, νόμῳ δὲ τὸ ἀδικεῖν. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀνδρὸς τοῦτό γ’ ἐστὶ τὸ πάθημα, τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἀλλ’ Β ἀνδραπόδου τινός, ᾤ κρεῖττόν ἐστι τεθνάναι ἢ ζῆν, ὅστις ἀδικούμενος καὶ προπηλακιζόμενος μὴ οἷός τε ἐστὶν αὐτὸς αὑτῷ βοηθεῖν μηδὲ ἄλλῳ οὖ ἂν κήδηται. ἀλλ’, οἶμαι, οἱ τιθέμενοι τοὺς νό-μους οἱ ἀσθενεῖς άνθρωποί εἰσι καὶ οἱ πολλοί. πρὸς αὑτοὺς οὖν καὶ τὸ αὑτοῖς συμφέρον τούς τε νόμους τίθενται και τους επαίνους ἐπαινοῦσι καὶ C τοὺς ψόγους ψέγουσιν, ἐκφοβοῦντες τοὺς ἐρρω-μενεστέρους τῶν ανθρώπων και δυνατούς όντας πλέον ἔχειν, ἵνα μὴ αὐτῶν πλέον ἔχωσιν, λέγουσιν ὡς αισχρόν καὶ άδικον τὸ πλεονεκτεῖν, καὶ τούτο ἔστι τὸ ἀδικεῖν, τὸ πλέον τῶν άλλων ζητεῖν ἔχειν" ἀγαπῶσι γάρ, οἶμαι, αὐτοὶ ἂν τὸ ἴσον ἔχωσι φαυλότεροι ὄντες, διὰ ταῦτα δὴ νόμῳ μὲν τοῦτο άδικον και αισχρόν λέγεται, τὸ πλέον ζητεῖν D ἔχειν τῶν πολλῶν, καὶ ἀδικεῖν αὐτὸ κάλοῦσιν ἡ δέ γε, οἶμαι, φύσις αὐτὴ ἀποφαίνει αὐτό, ὅτι δίκαιόν ἐστι τὸν ἀμείνω τοῦ χείρονος πλέον ἔχειν και τον δννατώτ€ρον τοῦ άδννατωτέρον. δηλοΐ δὲ ταῦτα πολλαχοῦ ὅτι όντως ἔχει, καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλσις ζῴοις καὶ τῶν ανθρώπων ἐν ὅλαις ταῖς πόλεσι καὶ τοῖς γἐνεσιν, ὅτι οντω τὸ δίκαιον κέκριται, τὸν κρείττω τοῦ ἥττονος ἄρχειν καὶ πλέον ἔχειν, ἐπεὶ ποίῳ δικαίῳ χρώμενος Sέρξης E ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἐστράτευσεν ἢ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ Σκύθας; ἢ ἄλλα μύρια ἄν τις ἔχοι τοιαῦτα λέγειν ἀλλ’, οἶμαι, οὗτοι κατὰ φύσιν την του 1 λόγον Riemann: νόμον mss.
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of what is naturally so. For by nature everything is fouler that is more evil, such as suffering wrong : doing it is fouler only by convention. Indeed this endurance of wrong done is not a man’s part at all, but a poor slave’s, for whom it is better to be dead than alive, as it is for anybody who, when wronged or insulted, is unable to protect himself or anyone else for whom he cares. But I suppose the makers of the laws are the weaker sort of men, and the more numerous. So it is with a view to themselves and their own interest that they make their laws and distribute their praises and censures; and to terrorize the stronger sort of folk who are able to get an advantage, and to prevent them from getting one over them, they tell them that such aggrandizement is foul and unjust, and that wrongdoing is just this endeavour to get the advantage of one’s neighbours . for I expect they are well content to see themselves on an equality, when they are so inferior. So this is why by convention it is termed unjust and foul to aim at an advantage over the majority, and why they call it wrongdoing : but nature, in my opinion, herself proclaims the fact that it is righ,t for the better to have advantage of the worse, and the abler of the feebler. It is obvious in many cases that this is so, not only in the animal world, but in the states and races, collectively, of men—that right has been decided to consist m the sway and advantage of the stronger over the weaker. For by what maimer of right did Xerxes march against Greece, or his father against Scythia ? Or take the countless other cases of the sort that one might mention. Why, surely
νοίι. y
2c
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δικαίου ταῦτα πράττουσι, καὶ ναὶ μὰ Δία κατά νόμον γε τὸν τῆς φύσεως, οὐ μέντοι, ἴσως κατὰ τοῦτον, ὃν ἡμεῖς τιθέμεθα* πλάττοντες τοὺς βέλτιστους καὶ ἐρρωμενεστάτους ημών αυτών, ἐκ νέων λαμβάνοντες, ὥσπερ λέοντας, κατεπᾴδοντές 484 τε καὶ γοητεύοντες καταδουλούμεθα λέγοντας, ὡς τὸ ἴσον χρὴ ἔχειν καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ καλόν καί τὸ δίκαιον, ἐὰν δέ γε5 οἶμαι, φύσιν ικανήν γένηται ἔχων ἀνήρ, πάντα ταῦτα ἀποσεισάμενος καὶ διαρρήξας καὶ διαφυγών, καταπατησας τα ἡμέτερα γράμματα καὶ μαγγανεύματα καὶ ἐπῳδὸς καὶ νόμους τοὺς παρὰ φύσιν ἅπαντας, ἐπαναστας ἀνεφάνη δεσπότης ἡμέτερος ὁ δοῦλος, και εν-Β ταῦθα ἐξέλαμψε τὸ τῆς φύσεως δίκαιον. δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ Πίνδαρος ἅπερ ἐγὼ λέγω ἐνδείκνυσθαι ἐν τῷ ασματι ἐν ᾤ λέγει ότι
νόμος ὁ πάντων βασιλεὺς θνατών τε καὶ αθανάτων *
οὗτος δὲ δή, φησίν,—
ἄγει δίκαιων τὸ βιαιότατου ὑπερτάτᾳ χειρί* τεκμαίρομαι ἔργοισιν Ἠρακλέος, επει απριατας—
λέγει οὐτω πως· τὸ γὰρ ἆσμα οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι· λέγει δ’ ὅτι οὔτε πριάμενος οὔτε δόντος του C Γηρυόνου ἡλάσατο τὰς βοῦς, ὡς τούτου οντος τοῦ δικαίου φύσει, καὶ βοῦς καί τἆλλα κτήματα εἶναι πάντα τοῦ βελτίονός τε καὶ κρείττονος τὰ τῶν χειρόνων τε καὶ ἡττόνων.
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these men follow nature—the nature of right—in acting thus; yes, on my soul, and follow the law1 of nature — though not that, I dare say, which is made by us; we mould the best and strongest amongst us, taking them from their infancy like young lions, and utterly enthral them by our spells and witchcraft, telling them the while that they must have but their equal share, and that this is what is fair and just. But, I fancy, when some man arises with a nature of sufficient force, he shakes off all that we have taught him, bursts his bonds, and breaks free ; he tramples underfoot our codes and juggleries, our charms and “ laws,” which are all against nature ; our slave rises in revolt and shows himself our master, and there dawns the full light of natural justice. And it seems to me that Pindar adds his evidence to what I say, m the ode where he says—
Law the sovereign of all,
Mortals and immortals,
which, so he continues,—
Carries all with highest hand,
Justifying the utmost force: in proof I take The deeds of Hercules, for unpurchased 2—
the words are something like that—I do not know the poem well—but it tells how he drove off the cows as neither a purchase nor a gift from Geryones ; taking it as a natural nght that cows or any other possessions of the inferior and weaker should all belong to the superior and stronger.
1	Callicles boldly applies the word νόμος, which so far has been used in the sense of man-made law or convention, in its widest sense of “ general rule ** or “ principle.”
2	Pindar, fr. 169 (Bergk).
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Τὸ μὲν οὖν άληθὲς ούτως ἔχει, γνώστη 8ε, ἂν ἐπὶ τὰ μείζω ἔλθῃς ἐάσας ἤδη φιλοσοφίαν. φιλοσοφία γάρ τοί ἐστιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, χαρίεν, ἄν τις αὐτοῦ μετρίως ἅψηται ἐν τῆ ηλικία* ἐὰν δὲ πε-ραιτέρω τοῦ δέοντος ἐνδιατρίψῃ, Βιαφθορα των ανθρώπων. ἐὰν γὰρ καὶ πάνυ εὐφυὴς ἦ καὶ πόρρω τῆς ηλικίας φίλο σοφή, ανάγκη πάντων D ἄπειρον γεγονἐναι ἐστίν, ὧν χρὴ ἔμπειρον εἶναι τὸν μέλλοντα καλόν κἀγαθὸν καὶ εὐδόκιμον ἔσεσθαι ἄνδρα, καὶ γὰρ τῶν νόμων άπειροι γιγνονται τῶν κατὰ την πάλιν, καί των λόγων, οἶς δεῖ χρώμενον ὁμιλεῖν ἐν τοῖς συμβόλαιόις τοῖς ἀνθρώ-ποις καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ, καὶ τῶν ἡδονῶν τε καὶ ἐπιθυμιῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων, καὶ συλλήβδην τῶν ηθών παντάπασιν άπειροι γιγνονται. επει-δὰν οὖν ἔλθωσιν εἴς τινα ἰδίαν ἢ πολιτικήν πρᾶξιν, καταγέλαστοι γιγνονται, ὥσπερ γε, οἶμαι, οι E πολιτικοί, ἐπειδὰν αὖ εἰς τὰς ὑμετέρας διατριβὰς ἔλθωσι καὶ τοὺς λόγους, καταγέλαστοι εἰσι. συμβαίνει γὰρ πὸ τοῦ Εὐριπίδου· λαμπρός τ ἐστὶν έκαστος ἐν τούτῳ, κἀπὶ τοῦτ’ ἐπεί-γεται,
νέμων τὸ πλεῖστον ημέρας τούτω μέρος, ἵν’ αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ τυγχάνει βέλτιστος ὥν*
485 ὅπου δ’ ἂν φαῦλος ἦ, ἐντεῦθεν φεύγει καὶ λοιδορεί τοῦτο, τὸ δ’ ἕτερον ἐπαινεῖ, εὐνοίᾳ τῆ ἑαυτοῦ, ἡγούμενος όντως αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ἐπαινεῖν. ἀλλ’, οἶμαι, τὸ όρθότατόν ἐστιν ἀμφοτέρων μετά- 1
1 Eurip. ft. Antiope Zethus and Amphion, twins born to Zens by Antiope, were left by her on Mt. Cithaeron,
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Well, that is the truth of the matter; and you will grasp it if you will now put philosophy aside and pass to greater things. For philosophy, you know, Socrates, is a charming thing, if a man has to do with it moderately in his younger days ; but if he continues to spend his time on it too long, it is rum to any man. However well endowed one may be, if one philosophizes far on into life, one must needs find oneself ignorant of everything that ought to be familiar to the man who would be a thorough gentleman and make a good figure in the world. For such people are shown to be ignorant of the laws of their city, and of the terms which have to be used in negotiating agreements with their fellows in private or in public affairs, and of human pleasures and desires ; and, in short, to be utterly inexperienced in men’s characters. So when they enter upon any private or public business they make themselves ridiculous, just as on the other hand, I suppose, when public men engage in your studies and discussions, they are quite ridiculous. The fact is, as Euripides has it—
•
Each shines in that, to that end presses on, Allotting there the chiefest part o’ the day,
Wherein he haply can surpass himself1—
whereas that in which he is weak he shuns and vilifies ; but the other he praises, in kindness to himself, thinking in this way to praise himself also. But the most proper course, I consider, is to take
where Zethus grew up as a man of the field, and Amphion as a musician. Here probably Amphion is speaking in defence of the quieter life, further on, in the quotations given in 486 b, c, Zethus reproaches him with his effeminacy.
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σχεῖν φιλοσοφίας μὲν ὅσον παιδείας χάριν καλὸν μετἐχειν, καὶ οὐκ αισχρόν μειρακίῳ ὄντι φιλο-σοφεῖν ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἤδη πρεσβύτερος ὥν ἄνθρωπος ἔτι φιλοσοφῇ, καταγέλαστον, ὦ Σώκρατες, τὸ χρῆμα γίγνεται, καὶ ἔγωγε ὁμοιότατον πάσχω Β πρὸς τοὺς φιλοσοφοῦντας ὥσπερ πρὸς τοὺς ψελ-λιζομἐνους καὶ παίζοντας. ὅταν μὲν γὰρ παιδίον ἵδω, ᾤ ἔτι προσήκει διαλέγεσθαι οὕτω, ψελλι-ζόμενον καὶ παῖζον, χαίρω τε καὶ χάριον μοι φαίνεται και ελευθέριον καί πρέπον τῇ τοῦ παιδίου 'ηλικία, ὅταν δὲ σαφῶς διαλεγομἐνου παιδαρίου ἀκούσω, πικρόν τί μοι δοκεΐ χρήμα είναι καὶ ἀνιᾳ μου τὰ ὦτα καί μοι δοκεῖ δουλοπρεπές τι εἶναι* ὅταν δὲ ἀνδρὸς ἀκούσῃ τις ψελλιζομένου C ἢ παίζοντα όρα, καταγέλαστον φαίνεται και ἄνανδρον και πληγών άξιον. ταὐτὸν οὖν ἔγωγε τούτο πάσχω και προς τούς φιλοσοφοῦντας. παρά νέῳ μεν γὰρ μειρακίῳ ὁρῶν φιλοσοφίαν ἄγαμαι, καὶ πρέπειν μοι δοκεῖ, καὶ ηγούμαι ελεύθερόν τινα εἶναι τούτον τον άνθρωπον, τὸν δὲ μὴ φιλοσοφοΰντα άνελευθερον καί ουδέποτε ουδέ-νὸς ἀξιώσοντα εαυτόν οὔτε καλού ούτε γενναίου D πράγματος· ὅταν δὲ δὴ πρεσβύτερον ἵδω ἔτι φιλοσοφούντα καί μη ἀπαλλαττόμενον, πληγών μοι δοκεΐ ἤδη δεῖσθαι, ὧ Σώκρατες, οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ. ὃ γὰρ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον, υπάρχει τούτῳ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, κἂν πάνυ ευφυής ἦ, άνάνδρω γενέσθαι φεύγοντι τὰ μέσα τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὰς αγοράς, ἐν αἶς ἔφη ὁ ποιητὴς τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀριπρεπεῖς γίγνεσθαι, καταδεδυκότι δὲ τὸν λοιπόν βίαν βιώναι μετά μειράκιων ἐν γωνία τριών η τεττάρων φιθυρίζοντα, ελεύθερον δὲ καί μέγα καί νεανικόν 390
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a share of both. It is a fine thing to partake of philosophy just for the sake of education, and it is no disgrace for a lad to follow it: but when a man already advancing in years continues m its pursuit, the affair, Socrates, becomes ridiculous ; and for my part I have much the same feeling towards students of philosophy as towards those who lisp or play tricks. For when I see a little child, to whom it is still natural to talk m that way, lisping or playing some trick, I enjoy it, and it strikes me as pretty and ingenuous and suitable to the infant’s age ; whereas if I hear a small child talk distinctly, I find it a disagreeable thing, and it offends my ears and seems to me more befitting a slave. But when one hears a grown man lisp, or sees him play tricks, it strikes one as something ridiculous and unmanly, that deserves a whipping. Just the same, then, is my feeling towards the followers of philosophy. For when I see philosophy in a young lad I approve of it; I consider it suitable, and I regard him as a person of liberal mind: whereas one who does not follow it I account illiberal and never likely to expect of himself any fine or generous action. But when I see an elderly man still going on with philosophy and not getting nd of it, that is the gentleman, Socrates, whom I think in need of a whipping. For as I said just now, this person, however well endowed he may be, is bound to become unmanly through shunning the centres and marts of the city, in which, as the poet1 said, “ men get them note and glory ” ; he must cower down and spend the rest of his days whispering in a comer with three or four lads, and never utter
1 Homer, Α. is. 441.
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E μηδέποτε φθέγξασθαι. ἐγὼ δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, πρὸς σὲ ἐπιεικῶς ἔχω φιλικῶς· κινδυνεύω οὖν πεπονθἐναι νῦν ὅπερ ὁ Ζῆθος πρὸς τὸν Ἀμφίονα ὁ Εὐριπίδου, οὗπερ ἐμνήσθην. καὶ γαρ εμοι τοιαῦτ’ ἄττα ἐπέρχεται πρὸς σὲ λέγειν, οἷάπερ ἐκεῖνος πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφόν, ὅτι ἀμελεῖς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὧν δεῖ σε ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, καὶ φύσιν ψυχῆς ὧδε γενναίαν μειρακιώδει τινὶ διαστρέφεις1 μορ-486 φώματι, καὶ οὔτ’ ἂν δίκης βουλαῖσι προσθεῖ’ ἂν ὀρθῶς λόγον, οὔτ’ εἰκὸς ἂν καὶ πιθανόν λάβοις, οὔθ’ ὑπὲρ άλλον νεανικόν βούλευμα βουλεύσαιο. καίτοι, ὦ φίλε Σώκρατες—καί μοι μηδὲν ἀχθε-σθῇς· εὐνοίᾳ γὰρ ἐρῶ τῇ σῇ—οὐκ αισχρόν δοκεῖ σοι είναι οὕτως ἔχειν, ὡς ἐγὼ σὲ οἶμαι ἔχειν καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς πόρρω ἀεὶ φιλοσοφίας ἐλαύνοντας; νῦν γὰρ εἴ τις σοῦ λαβόμενος ἢ ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν τῶν τοιούτων εἰς τὸ δεσμωτήριον ἀπάγοι, φάσκων ἀδικεῖν μηδὲν ἀδικοῦντα, οἶσθ’ ὅτι οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις ὅ τι χρήσαιο σαυτῷ, ἀλλ’ ἰλιγ-Β γιῴης ἂν καὶ χασμῷο οὐκ ἔχων ὅ τι εἴποις, καὶ εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον ἀναβάς, κατηγόρου τυχών πάνυ φαύλου και μοχθηρού, ἀποθάνοις ἄν, εἰ βούλοιτο θανάτου σοι τιμᾶσθαι. καίτοι πῶς σοφόν τοντό Ιστιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἥτις εὐφυῆ λαβοῦσα τέχνη φώτα ἔθηκε χείρονα, μήτε αυτόν αὑτῷ δυνάμενον βοηθεῖν μηδ’ ἐκσῶσαι ἐκ τῶν μεγίστων κινδύνων μήτε ἑαυτὸν μήτε άλλον μηδένα, C ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν ἐχθρῶν περισυλᾶσθαι πᾶσαν τὴν ουσίαν, ἀτεχνῶς δὲ ἄτιμον ζῆν ἐν τη πόλει; τὸν δὲ τοιοῦτον, εἴ τι καὶ ἀγροικότερον εἰρῆσθαι, ἔξεστιν ἐπὶ κόρρης τύπτοντα μη διδόναι δίκην.
1 ὅιαστρἐιρεις Valckenaer: ὅιατρἐπεις mss.
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anything free or high or spirited. Now I, Socrates, am quite fairly friendly to you, and so I feel very much at this moment as Zethus did, whom I have mentioned, towards Amphion in Euripides. Indeed I am prompted to address you in the same sort of words as he did his brother . “ You neglect, Socrates, what you ought to mind; you distort with a kind of boyish travesty a soul of such noble nature ; and neither will you bring to the counsels of justice any rightly spoken word, nor will you accept any as probable or convincing, nor advise any gallant plan for your fellow.” And yet, my dear Socrates— now do not be annoyed with me, for I am going to say this from goodwill to you—does it not seem to you disgraceful to be m the state I consider you are in, along with the rest of those who are ever pushing further into philosophy ? For as it is, if somebody should seize hold of you or anyone else at all of your sort, and drag you off to prison, asserting that you were guilty of a wrong you had never done, you know you would be at a loss what to do with yourself, and would be all dizzy and agape without a word to say; and when you came up in court, though your accuser might be ever so paltry a rascal, you would have to die if he chose to claim death as your penalty And yet what -wisdom is there, Socrates, in “ an art that found a man of goodly parts and made him worse,” unable either to succour himself, or to deliver himself or anyone else from the greatest dangers, but like to be stripped by his enemies of all his substance, and to live in his city as an absolute outcast ? Such a person, if one may use a rather low expression, can be given a box on the ear with
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ἀλλ’ ὦ ’γαθέ, ἐμοὶ πείθου, παῦσαι δ’ ἐλέγχων, πραγμάτων δ* εὐμουσίαν ἄσκει, καὶ ἄσκει ὁπόθεν δόξεις φρονεῖν, ἄλλοις τὰ κομψά ταῦτα ἀφείς, εἴτε ληρήματαχρὴ φάναι εἶναι εἴτε φλυαρίας, D ἐξ ὦν κενοῖσιν ἐγκατοικήσεις δόμοις* ζήλων οὐκ ἐλέγχοντας ἄνδρας τὰ μικρά ταῦτα, ἀλλ’ οἶς ἔστι καὶ βίος καὶ δόξα καὶ ἄλλα πολλά ἀγαθά.
Εἰ χρυσήν ἔχων ἐτύγχανον τὴν ψεχήν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, οὐκ ἂν οἴει με ἄσμενον εὑρεῖν τούτων τινὰ τῶν λίθων, ἧ βασανίζουσι τὸν χρυσόν, την άρίστην, πρὸς ἥντινα ἔμελλον προσαγαγὼν αὐτήν, εἴ μοι ὁμολογήσειεν ἐκείνῃ καλῶς τεθεραπεῦσθαι την ψυχήν, εὖ εἴσεσθαι ὅτι ἱκανῶς ἔχω καὶ οὐδέν E μοι δεῖ ἄλλης βασάνου;
καλλ. Πρὸς τί δὴ τοῦτ’ ἐρωτᾴς, ὦ Σώκρατες; 2X1. Ἐγώ σοι ἐρῶ* νῦν οἶμαι ἐγὼ σοὶ ἐντετυ-χηκὼς τοιοὐτῳ ἑρμαίῳ ἐντετυχηκἐναι.
ΚΑΛΛ. Τί δη;
Εὖ οἶδ’ ὅτι, ἄν μοι οὐ ὁμολογήσῃς περὶ ὦν ἡ ἐμὴ ψυχή δοξάζει, ταῦτ’ ἤδη ἐστὶν αὐτὰ 487 τἄληθῆ. ἐννοῶ γάρ, ὅτι τὸν μέλλοντα βασανιεῖν ἱκανῶς ψυχής πέρι ὀρθῶς τε ζώσης καὶ μὴ Τρία ἄρα δεῖ ἔχειν, ἃ οὐ πάντα ἔχεις, Επιστήμην τε καὶ εὕνοιαν καὶ παρρησίαν. ἐγὼ γὰρ πολλοῖς ἐντυγχάνω, οἳ ἐμὲ οὐχ οἷοί τε εἰσὶ βασανίζειν, διὰ τὸ μὴ σοφοί εἶναι ὥσπερ οὐ· ἕτεροι δὲ σοφοί μἐν εἰσιν, οὐκ ἐθέλουσι δέ μοι λέγειν την ἀλήθειαν, διὰ τὸ μὴ κήδεσθαί μου ώσπερ σύ* τὼ δὲ ξένω Β τώδε, Γοργίας τε καὶ Πῶλος, σοφὼ μὲν καὶ ψίλω ἐστὸν ἐμώ, ἐνδεεστέρω δὲ παρρησίας και αίσχυν-
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impunity. No, take my advice, my good sir, “ and cease refuting; some practical proficiency induce,”—something that will give you credit for sense: “ to others leave these pretty toys,”—call them vapourings or fooleries as you will,—“ which will bring you to inhabit empty halls ”; and emulate, not men who probe these trifles, but who have means and repute and other good things in plenty.
soc. If my soul had happened to be made of gold, Callicles, do you not think I should have been delighted to find one of those stones with which they test gold, and the best one; which, if I applied it, and it confirmed to me that my soul had been properly tended, would give me full assurance that I am m a satisfactory state and have no need of other testing ?
call. What is the point of that question, Socrates ?
soc. I will tell you. I am just thinking what a lucky stroke I have had in striking up with you.
call. How so *
soc. I am certain that whenever you agree -with me in any view that my soul takes, this must be the very truth. For I conceive that whoever would sufficiently test a soul as to rectitude of life or the reverse should go to work with three things which are all in your possession—knowledge, goodwill, and frankness. I meet with many people who are unable to test me, because they are not wise as you are; while others, though wise, are unwilling to tell me the truth, because they do not care for me as you do ; and our two visitors here, Gorgias and Polus, though wise and friendly to me, are more lacking in frankness and inclined to bashfulness than
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τηροτέρω μᾶλλον τοῦ δέοντος· πῶς γὰρ οὔ; ὥ γε εἰς τοσοῦτον αισχύνης ἐληλύθατον, ὥστε διὰ τὸ αἰσχύνεσθαι τόλμα ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν αὐτὸς αὑτῷ ἐναντία λέγειν Εναντίον πολλών ανθρώπων, καὶ ταῦτα περὶ τῶν μεγίστων, ον δὲ ταῦτα πάντα ἔχεις, ἃ οἱ άλλοι ούκ ἔχουσι* πεπαίδευσαί τε γὰρ ἱκανῶς, ὡς πολλοὶ ἂν φήσαιεν ’Αθηναίων, καὶ ἐμοὶ εἶ εὔνους, τινι τεκμηρίω χρῶμαι, ἐγώ σοι C ἐρῶ. οἶδα ὑμᾶς ἐγώ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τέτταρας όντας κοινωνοὺς γεγονότας σοφίας, σε τε και Τίσανδρον τὸν Ἀφιδναῖον καὶ Ἀνδρωνα τὸν Ἀνδροτίωνος καὶ Ναυσικύδην τὸν Χολαργέα· καί ποτε ἡμῶν ἐγὼ ἐπήκουσα βουλευομἐνων, μέχρι ὅποι τὴν σοφίαν άσκητεον εἴη, καὶ οἶδα ὅτι ἐνίκα ἐν ὑμῖν τοιάδε τις δόξα, μὴ προθυμεῖσθαι εἰς τὴν ακρίβειαν φιλοσοφεῖν, ἀλλὰ εὐλαβεῖσθαι παρ-D εκελεύεσθε ἀλλήλοις, ὅπως μὴ πέρα τοῦ δέοντος σοφώτεροι γενόμενοι λήσετε διαφθαρἐντες. ἐπειδὴ οὖν σου ακούω ταύτά εμοί συμβουλεύοντας, απερ τοῖς σεαυτοῦ ἑταιροτάτοις, ικανόν μοι τεκμηριον ἐστιν, ὅτι ὡς αληθώς μοι εὔνους εἶ. καὶ μην ὅτι γε οἶος παρρησιάζεσθαι καὶ μη αἰσχύνεσθαι, αυτός τε φῃς καὶ ὁ λόγος ὃν ολίγον πρότερον έλεγες ομολογεί σοι. ἔχει δὴ οὑτωσὶ δῆλον ὅτι E τούτων περί νυν ϊ. εάν τι συ εν τοΐς λόγοις ὁμο-λογήσῃς μοι, βεβασανισμένον τοῦτ’ ἤδη ἔσται ἱκανῶς ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ τε καὶ σοῦ, καὶ οὐκέτι αὐτὸ δεήσει ἐπ’ άλλην βάσανον ἀναφέρειν. οὐ γὰρ ἄν 1
1 Andron is one of the wise men who meet in the house of Callias, Protag. 315; Nausicydes may be the wealthy meal-merchant mentioned in Aristoph. Becles. 426, and Xen. Jkfm. it. 7. 6. Of Tisander nothing is known.
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they should be: nay, it must be so, when they have carried modesty to such a point that each of them can bring himself, out of sheer modesty, to contradict himself m face of a large company, and that on questions of the greatest importance. But you have all these qualities which the rest of them lack: you have had a sound education, as many here m Athens will agree ; and you are well disposed to me. You ask what proof I have ? I will tell you. I know, Callicles, that four of you have formed a partnership in wisdom—you, Tisander of Aphidnae, Andron, son of Androtion, and Nausicydes of Cholarges ;1 and I once overheard you debating how far the cultivation of wisdom should be carried, and I know you were deciding m favour of some such view as this—that one should not be carried away into the minuter points of philosophy,’ but you exhorted one another to beware of making yourselves overwise, lest yon should unwittingly work your own ruin So when I hear you giving me the same advice as you gave your own most intimate friends, I have proof enough that you really are well disposed to me. And further, as to your ability to speak out frankly and not be bashful, you not only claim this yourself, but you are borne out too by the speech that you made a short while ago. Well, this is clearly the position of our question at present: if you can bear me out m anγ point arising in our argument, that point can at once be taken as having been amply tested by both you and me, and there will be no more need of referring it to a further test; for no defect of wisdom or access
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ποτε αὐτὸ συνεχώρησας σὺ οὔτε σοφίας ἐνδείᾳ οὔτ’ αἰσχύνης παρουσία, οὐδ’ αὖ άπατων ἐμὲ συγχωρήσαις αν* φίλος γάρ μοι εἶ, ὡς καὶ αντος φῄς. τῷ ὄντι οὖν ἡ ἐμὴ καὶ ἡ μὴ ομολογία τέλος ἤδη ἔξει τῆς ἀληθείας. πάντων δὲ καλλἴστη ἐστὶν ἡ σκέψις, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, περὶ τούτων ὧν οὐ δή μοι ἐπετίμησας, ποῖόν τινα χρὴ εἶναι τὸν ἄνδρα 488 καὶ τί ἐπιτηδεύειν καὶ μέχρι τοῦ, καὶ πρεσβύτερον καὶ νεώτερον ὄντα. ἐγὼ γὰρ εἴ τι μὴ ὀρθῶς πράττω κατά τον βίον τὸν ἐμαυτοῦ, εὖ ἴσθι τούτο οτι οὐχ ἑκὼν ἐξαμαρτάνω ἀλλ* ἀμαθίᾳ τῇ ἐμῇ· οὐ οὖν, ὥσπερ ἤρξω νουθετεῖν με, μὴ ἀποστῆς, ἀλλ’ ἱκανῶς μοι ἔνδειξαι, τί ἔστι τοῦτο ὃ ἐπιτη-δευτέον μοι, καὶ τινα τρόπον κτησαίμην αν αὐτό, καὶ ἐάν με λάβης νῦν μἐν σοι ὁμολογήσαντα, ἐν δὲ τῷ ὑστέρῳ χρόνω μὴ ταῦτα πράττοντα απ€ρ Β ὡμολόγησα, πάνυ με ἡγοῦ βλάκα εἶναι καὶ μηκέτι ποτέ με νουθετήσῃς ὕστερον, ὡς μηδενὸς ἄξιον ὄντα. ἐξ ἀρχῆς δέ μοι ἐπανάλαβε, πῶς φῃς τὸ δίκαιον ἔχειν καὶ οὐ καὶ Πίνδαρος τὸ κατὰ φύσιν; ἄγειν βία τον κρςίττω τὰ τῶν ἡττόνων καὶ ἄρχειν τὸν βελτίω τῶν χειρόνων και πλέον ἔχειν τὸν ἀμείνω τοῦ φανλοτέρον; μή τι ἄλλο λέγεις τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, ἢ ὀρθῶς μέμνημαι;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλὰ ταῦτα ἔλεγον καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν λέγω.
3η. Πότερον δὲ τον αυτόν βελτίω κάλεῖς οὐ C καὶ κρείττω; οὐδὲ γάρ τοι τότε οἷός τ’ ἧ μαθεῖν σου τί ποτε λέγοις. πότερον τοὺς ἰσχυροτέρους κρείττους κάλεῖς καὶ δεῖ άκροάσθαι τοῦ ἰσχυ-ροτέρου τους ἀσθενεστέρους, οἷόν μοι δοκεῖς καὶ
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of modesty could ever have been your motive in making this concession, nor again could you make it to deceive me: for you are my friend, as you say yourself. Hence any agreement between you and me must really have attained the perfection of truth. And on no themes could one make more honourable inquiry, Callicles, than on those which you have reproached me with—-what character one should have, and what should be one’s pursuits and up to what point, in later as in earlier years. For I assure you that if there is any fault of conduct to be found in my own life it is not an intentional error, but due to my ignorance : so I ask you not to break off in the middle of your task of admonishing me, but to make fully clear to me what it is that I ought to pursue and by what means I may attain it; and if you find me m agreement with you now, and afterwards failing to do what I agreed to, regard me as a regular dunce and never trouble any more to admonish me again—a mere good-for-nothing. Now, go right back and repeat to me what you and Pindar hold natural justice to consist in: is it that the superior should forcibly despoil the inferior, the better rule the worse, and the nobler have more than the meaner ? Have you some other account to give of justice, or do I remember anght ?
call. Why, that is what I said then, and I say it now also.
soc. Is it the same person that you call “ better ” and “ superior ” ? For I must say I was no more able then to understand what your meaning might be. Is it the stronger folk that you call superior, and are the weaker ones bound to hearken to the stronger one — as for instance I think you were
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τότε ἐνδείκνυσθαι, ὡς αἱ μεγάλαι πόλεις ἐπὶ τὰς σμικρὰς κατὰ τὸ φύσει δίκαιον έρχονται, on κρειτ-τους εἰσὶ καὶ ἰσχυρότεραι, ὡς τὸ Κρεῖττον και ἰσχυρότερον καὶ βέλτιον ταὐτὸν ὄν, ἢ ἔστι βελτίω μὲν εἶναι, ἥττω δὲ καὶ ἀσθενέστερον, καὶ κρείττω μὲν εἶναι, μοχθηρότερον δέ* ἣ ὁ αὐτὸς ὅρος εστι D τοῦ βελτίονος καὶ τοῦ κρείττονος; τοῦτό μοι αὐτὸ σαφῶς διόρισον, ταὐτὸν ἢ ἕτερόν ἐστι τὸ Κρεῖττον καὶ τὸ βέλτιον καὶ τὸ ἰσχυρότερον;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ σοι σαφῶς λέγω, ὅτι ταὐτόν ἐστιν.
3η. Οὐκοῦν οἱ πολλοὶ τοῦ ἑνὸς κρείττους εἰσὶ κατὰ φύσιν; οἳ δὴ καὶ τοὺς νόμους τίθενται ἐπὶ τῷ ἑνί, ὥσπερ καὶ οὐ ἄρτι ἔλεγες.
ΚΑΛΑ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2Ω. Τὰ τῶν πολλῶν ἄρα νόμιμα τὰ τῶν κρειττό-νων ἐστίν.
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
E 2Λ. Οὐκοῦν τὰ τῶν βελτιόνων; οἱ γὰρ κρείττους βελτίους πολὺ κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον.
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν τὰ τοὐτων νόμιμα κατὰ φύσιν κάλά, κρειττόνων γε ὄντων;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
sa. Ἀρ’ οὖν οἱ πολλοὶ νομίζουσιν οὕτως, ὡς ἄρτι αὖ οὐ ἔλεγες, δίκαιον εἶναι τὸ ίσον ἔχειν καὶ 489 αἴσχιον τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι; ἔστι ταῦτα ἢ οὔ; καὶ ὅπως μἡ ἄλώσῃ ἐνταῦθα οὐ αἰσχυνόμενος· νομίζουσιν, ἢ οὓς οἱ πολλοὶ τὸ ίσον ἔχειν ἀλλ’ οὐ 400
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also pointing out then, that the great states attack the little ones m accordance with natural right, because they are superior and stronger, on the ground that the superior and the stronger and the better are all the same thing; or is it possible to be better and yet inferior and weaker, and to be superior and yet more wicked ? Or is the definition of the better and the superior the same ? This is just what I bid you declare m definite terms— whether the supeiior and the better and the stronger are the same or different
call. Well, I tell you plainly, they are all the same.
soc. Now, are the many superior by nature to the one ? I mean those who make the laws to keep a check on the one, as you-were saying yourself just now.
call Of course.
soc. Then the ordinances of the many are those of the superior.
call. Certainly.
soc. And so of the better ? For the superior are far better, by your account.
call. Yes.
soc. And so their ordinances are by nature “ fair,” since they are superior who made them ?
call. I agree.
soc. Then is it the opinion of the many that— as you also said a moment ago—justice means having an equal share, and it is fouler to wrong than be wronged ? Is that so, or not ? And mind you are not caught this time in a bashful fit. Is it, or is it not, the opinion of the many that to have one’s equal share, and not more than others, is just,
2 ρ
VOL. ν
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τὸ πλέον δίκαιον εἶναι, καὶ αισχών τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι; μὴ φθόνει μοι ἀποκρίνασθαι τοῦτο, Καλλίκλεις, ἵν’, ἐάν μοι ὁμολογήσῃς, βεβαιώ-σωμαι ἤδη παρὰ σοῦ, ἅτε ικανού ἀνδρὸς δια-γνῶναι ὡμολογη κότος.
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλ’ οἵ γε πολλοὶ νομίζουσιν οὕτως.
Οὐ νόμῳ ἄρα μόνον εστιν αισχών τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι, οὐδὲ δίκαιον τὸ ἴσον Β ἔχειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ φύσει· ὥστε κινδυνεύεις οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγειν ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν οὐδὲ ὀρθῶς ἐμοῦ κατηγορεῖν λέγων, ὅτι ἐναντίον ἐστὶν ὁ νόμος και ἡ φύσις, ἃ δὴ καὶ ἐγὼ γνοὺς κακουργώ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, ἐὰν μὲν τις κατὰ φύσιν λέγῃ, ἐπὶ τὸν νόμον άγων, ἐὰν δέ τις κατὰ τὸν νόμον, ἐπὶ τὴν φύσιν.
καλλ. Οὑτοσὶ ἀνὴρ οὐ παύσεται φλύαρων. εἰπὲ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐκ αισχύνη τηλικοῦτος ὧν, C ονόματα θηρεύω ν, καὶ ἐάν τις ρήματι ἁμάρτῃ, ἕρμαιον τοῦτο ποιούμενος, ἐμὲ γὰρ οἴει ἄλλο τι λέγειν τὸ κρείττους εἶναι ἢ τὸ βελτίους; οὐ πάλαι σοι λέγω, ὅτι ταὐτόν φημι εἶναι τὸ βέλτιον καὶ τὸ κρεΐττον; ἢ οἴει με λέγειν, ἐὰν συρφετός συλλεγῇ Βουλών και παντοδαπῶν ανθρώπων μηδενὸς ἀξίων πλὴν ἴσως τῷ σώματι Ισχνρίσασθαι, καὶ οὗτοι φῶσιν ἄττα,1 ταῦτα εἶναι νόμιμα;
Εἶεν, ὦ σοφώτατε Καλλίκλεις* οὕτω λέγεις; D καλλ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.
5ίΐ. Ἀλλ’ ἐγὼ μέν, ὦ δαιμόνιε, καὶ αὐτὸς πάλαι τοπάζω τοωΰτόν τί σε λέγειν τὸ κρεϊττον, 1 ἄττα Heindorf: αότά mss.
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and that it is fouler to wrong than be wronged ? Do not grudge me an answer to this, Callicles, so that—if I find you agree with me—I may then have the assurance that comes from the agreement of a man so competent to decide.
call. Well, most people do think so.
soc. Then it is not only by convention that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it, and having one’s equal share is just, but by nature also : and therefore it looks as though your previous statement was untrue, and your count against me incorrect, when you said that convention and nature are opposites and that I, forsooth, recognizing that, am an unscrupulous debater, turning to convention when the assertion refers to nature, and to* nature when it refers to convention.
call. What an inveterate driveller the man is! Tell me, Socrates, are you not ashamed to be word-catching at your age, and if one makes a verbal slip, to take that as a great stroke of luck ? Do you imagine that, when I said “ being superior,” I meant anything else than “ better ” > Have I not been telling you ever so long that I regard the better and the superior as the same thing ? Or do you suppose I mean that if a pack of slaves and all sorts of fellows who are good for nothing, except perhaps in point of physical strength, gather together and say something, that is a legal ordinance ?
soc. Very well, most sapient Callicles : you mean that, do you *
call. Certainly I do.
soc. Why, my wonderful friend, I have myself been guessing ever so long that you meant something of this sort by “ superior,” and if I repeat my
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καὶ ἀνερωτῶ γλιχόμενος σαφώς εἰδἐναι ὅ τι λέγεις, οὐ γὰρ δήπου οὐ γε τοὺς δύο βελτίους ἡγῇ τοῦ ἐνός, οὐδὲ τοὺς σοὺς δούλους βελτίους σοῦ, ὅτι ἰσχυρότεροί εἰσιν ἢ οὐ. ἀλλὰ πάλιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἰπέ, τί ποτε λέγεις τοὺς βελτίους, ἐπειδὴ οὐ τοὺς ἰσχυροτέρους, καὶ ὦ θαυμάσιε πρᾳοτερον με προδίδασκε, ἵνα μὴ αποφοιτήσω παρὰ σοῦ.
E ΚΑΛΑ. Εἰρωνεύῃ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
2α. Μὰ τὸν Ζῆθον, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ᾤ σὺ χρώ-μενος πολλὰ νῦν δὴ εἰρωνεύου πρός με* ἀλλ’ ἴθι εἰπέ, τινας λέγεις τοὺς βελτίους εἶναι;
ΚΑΛΑ. Τοὺς ἀμεἵνους ἔγωγε.
2η. Ὀρὰς ἄρα, ὅτι οὐ αὐτὸς ονόματα λέγεις, δηλοῖς δὲ οὐδὲν; οὐκ ἐρεῖς, τοὺς βελτίους καὶ κρείττους πότερον τοὺς φρονιμωτέρους λέγεις ἢ ἄλλους τινας;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλὰ ναὶ μὰ Δία τούτους λέγω, καί σφόδρα γε.
490	Πολλάκις ἄρα εἶς φρονῶν μυρίων μὴ
φρονονντων κρείττων ἐστὶ κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον, καὶ τοῦτον ἄρχειν δεῖ, τοὺς δ’ ἄρχεσθαι, καὶ πλέον ἔχειν τὸν αρχοντα των άρχομόνων* τούτο γάρ μοι δοκεῖς βούλεσθαι λέγειν—καὶ οὐ ρήματι θηρεύω—εἰ ὁ εἷς τῶν μυρίων κρείττων.
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλὰ ταῦτ’ ἔστιν ἃ λέγω. τοῦτο γὰρ οἶμαι ἐγὼ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι φύσει, τὸ βελτίω ὄντα καὶ φρονιμώτερον και ἄρχειν καὶ πλέον ἔχειν τῶν φαυλότερων.
Β 5Π. Ἕχε δὴ αὐτοῦ, τί ποτε αὖ νῦν λέγεις; 404
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questions it is because I am so keen to know definitely what your meaning may be. For I presume you do not consider that two are better than one, or that your slaves are better than yourself, just because they are stronger than you are. Come now, tell me again from the beginning what it is you mean by the better, since you do not mean the stronger: only, admirable sir, do be more gentle with me over my first lessons, or I shall cease attending your school.
call. You are sarcastic, Socrates, soc. No, by Zethus, Callicles, whom you made use of just now1 for aiming a good deal of sarcasm at me: but come, tell us whom you mean by the better. call. I mean the more excellent, soc. So you see, you are uttering mere words yourself, and explaining nothing. Will you not tell us whether by the better and superior you mean the wiser, or some other sort ?
call. Why, to be surej I mean those, and very much so.
soc. Then one wise man is often superior to ten thousand fools, by your account, and he ought to rule and they to be ruled, and the ruler should have more than they whom he rules. That is what you seem to me to intend by your statement— and I am not word-catching here—if the one is superior to the ten thousand.
call. Why, that is my meaning. For this is what I regard as naturally just—that being better and wiser he should have both rule and advantage over the baser people.
soc. Stop there now. Once more, what is your 1 Above, 486 δ.
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ἐὰν ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ὦμεν, ὥσπερ νῦν, πολλοί άθρόοί [ἄνθρωποι],1 καὶ ἡμῖν ἦ ἐν κοινῷ πολλά σιτία καὶ ποτά, ὦμεν δὲ παντοδαποί, οἱ μὲν ισχυροί, οι δὲ ἀσθενεῖς, εἷς δὲ ἡμῶν ἦ φρονιμότερος περί ταῦτα, ἰατρὸς ὥν, ἦ δέ, οἶον εἰκὸς, τῶν μεν ισχυρότερος, των δὲ ασθενέστερος, ἄλλο τι ἣ οὗτος, φρονιμότερος ημών ὥν, βελτίων καὶ κρείττων ἔσται εἰς ταῦτα; καλλ. Πάνυ γε.
Q sn. *Η οὖν τούτων των σιτίων πλέον ἡμῶν ἑκτέον αὐτῷ, ὅτι βελτίων ἐστίν, ἢ τῷ μεν ἄρχειν πάντα εκείνον δεῖ νέμειν, εν δὲ τῷ άναλίσκειν τε αὐτὰ καὶ καταχρήσθαι εἰς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ σώμα οὐ πλεονεκτητέον, εἰ μη μέλλει ζημιοῦσθαι, ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν πλέον, τῶν δ’ ἔλαττον ἑκτέον ἐὰν δὲ τύχη πάντων ἀσθενέστατος ὥν, πάντων ελάχιστου τω βελτίστω, ὦ Καλλίκλεις; οὐχ όντως, ὦ ’γαθέ;
καλλ. Περὶ σιτία λέγεις καί ποτά καί ιατρούς D καὶ φλυαρίας* ἐγὼ δὲ οὐ ταῦτα λέγω.
Πότερον οὖν τον φρονιμότερου βελτίω λέγεις ; φάθι ἢ μη. καλλ. Ἕγωγε.
Ἀλλ’ οὐ τὸν βελτίω πλέον δεῖν ἔχειν; καλλ. Οὐ σιτίων γε οὐδὲ ποτών.
Μανθάνω, ἀλλ’ ἴσως ίματίων, καί δεῖ τὸν ύφαντικότατον μέγιστον ἱμάτιον ἔχειν καὶ πλεῖστα καὶ κάλλιστα ἀμπεχόμενον περιϊέναι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ποίων ίματίων;
3X1. Ἀλλ’ εἰς ὑποδήματα δῆλον ὅτι δεῖ πλεον-Ε εκτεῖν τὸν φρονιμότατου εἰς ταῦτα καὶ βέλτιστου.
1 άνθρωποι, om Burnet.
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meaning tills time ? Suppose that a number of us axe assembled together, as now, in the same place, and we have m common a good supply of food and drmk, and we are of all sorts—some strong, some weak; and one of us, a doctor, is wiser than the rest in this matter and, as may well be, is stronger than some and weaker than others; will not he, being wiser than we are, be better and superior in this affair ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Then is he to have a larger ration than the rest of us because he is better, or ought he as ruler to have the distribution of the whole stock, with no advantage in spending and consuming it upon his own person, if he is to avoid retribution, but merely having more than some and less than others ? Or if he chance to be the weakest of all, ought he not to get the smallest share of all though he be the best, Callicles ? Is it not so, good sir ?
call. You talk of food and drink and doctors and drivel: I refer to something different.
soc. Then tell me, do you call the wiser better ? Yes or no ? call. Yes, I do.
soc. But do you not think the better should have a larger share ?
call. Yes, but not of food and drink, soc. I see; of clothes, perhaps; and the ablest weaver should have the largest coat, and go about arrayed m the greatest variety of the finest clothes ?
call. What have clothes to do with it ? soc. Well, shoes then; clearly he who is wisest in regard to these, and best, should have some advan-
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τὸν σκυτοτόμον ἴσως μέγιστα δεῖ ὑποδήματα καὶ πλεῖστα ὑποδεδεμἐνον περιπατεῖν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ποῖα ὑποδήματα; φλυαρεῖς ἔχων.
2Ώ. Ἀλλ’ εἰ μὴ τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγεις, ἴσως τὰ τοιάδε οἷον γεωργικὸν ἄνδρα περὶ γῆν φρόνιμον τε καὶ καλόν καλ αγαθόν, τοῦτον δὴ ἴσως δεῖ πλεονεκτεῖν τῶν σπερμάτων καὶ ὡς πλείστῳ σπέρματι χρῆσθαι εἰς τὴν αὑτοῦ γῆν.
ΚΑΛΑ. Ὠς ἀεὶ ταὐτὰ λέγεις, ὧ Σώκρατες.
2ίΐ. Οὐ μόνον γε, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τῶν αυτών.
491 ΚΑΛΛ. Νὴ τοὺς θεούς, ἀτεχνῶς γε ἀεὶ σκυτέας τε καὶ κναφέας καὶ μαγείρους λέγων καὶ Ιατρούς οὐδὲν παύῃ, ὡς περὶ τούτων ἡμῖν ὄντα τὸν λόγον.
5Λ. Οὐκοῦν οὐ ἐρεῖς περὶ τίνων ὁ κρείττων τε καὶ φρονιμώτερος πλέον ἔχων δικαίως πλέον-εκτει; η ούτε εμού υποραλλοντος αvegrj ουτ αυτός ἐρεῖς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀλλ’ ἔγωγε καὶ πάλαι λέγω. πρῶτον Β μὲν τοὺς κρείττους οἴ εἰσιν οὐ σκυτοτόμους λέγω οὐδὲ μαγείρους, ἀλλ’ οἳ ἂν εἰς τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα φρόνιμοι ὦσιν, ὅντινα αν τρόπον εὖ οἰκοῖτο, καὶ μὴ μόνον φρόνιμοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνδρεῖοι, ικανοί ὄντες ἃ ἂν νοήσωσιν ἐπιτελεῖν, καὶ μὴ ἀποκάμνωσι διὰ μαλάκιον τῆς ψυχῆς.
Ὀρὰς, ὦ βέλτιστε Καλλίκλεις, ὡς οὐ ταὐτὰ οὐ τ’ ἐμοῦ κατηγορείς καί εγώ σοῦ; οὐ μὲν γὰρ ἐμὲ φῃς ἀεὶ ταὐτὰ λέγειν, καὶ μέμφῃ 408
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tage. Perhaps the shoemaker should walk about m the biggest shoes and wear the largest number.
call. Shoes—what have they to do with it ? You keep on drivelling.
soc. Well, if you do not mean things of that sort, perhaps you mean something like this : a farmer, for instance, who knows all about the land and is highly accomplished in the matter, should perhaps have an advantage in sharing the seed, and have the largest possible amount of it for use on his own land.
call. How you keep repeating the same thing, Socrates 1
soc. Yes, and not only that, Callicles, but on the same subjects too.
call. I believe, on my soul, you absolutely cannot ever stop talking of cobblers and fullers, cooks and doctors, as though our discussion had to do with them.
soc. Then will you tell me in what things the superior and wiser man has a right to the advantage of a larger share ? Or veil! you neither put up with a suggestion from me nor make one yourself ?
call. Why, I have been making mine for some time past. First of all, by “ the superior ” I mean, not shoemakers or cooks, but those who are wise as regards public affans and the proper way of conducting them, and not only wise but manly, with ability to carry out their purpose to the full; and who will not falter through softness of soul.
soc. Do you perceive, my excellent Callicles, that your count against me is not the same as mine against yon ? For you say I am ever repeating the same things, and reproach me with it, whereas I
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μοι· ἐγὼ δὲ σοῦ τουναντίον, ότι οὐδέποτε ταὐτὰ C λέγεις περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ τοτὲ μεν τους βελτιους τε καὶ κρείττους τοὺς ισχυρότερους ωριζου, αὖθις δὲ τοὺς φρονιμωτέρους, νῦν δ’ αὖ ἕτερόν τι ἥκεις ἔχων ἀνδρειότεροί τινες ὑπὸ σοῦ λέγονται οι κρείττους καὶ οἱ βελτίους. ἀλλ’, ὦ ’γαθέ, ειπὼν ἀπαλλάγηθι, τινας ποτὲ λέγεις τοὺς βελτίους τε καὶ κρείττονς καὶ εἰς ὅ τι.
καλλ. Ἀλλ’ εἵρηκά γε ἔγωγε τοὺς φρονίμους els τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα καί ^ ἀνδρείους. D τούτους γὰρ προσήκει τῶν πόλεων ἄρχειν, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον τοῦτ’ ἐστί, πλέον ἔχειν τούτους τῶν ἄλλων, τοὺς Αρχοντας των ἀρχομἐνων.
2α. Τί δὲ; αυτών, ὦ ἑταῖρε; [τί ἢ τί Αρχοντας ἢ ἀρχομἐνους;]1 καλλ. Πῶς λέγεις;
‘'Ενα έκαστον λέγω αὐτὸν ἑαυτοῦ Αρχοντα· ἢ τούτο μὲν οὐδὲν δεῖ, αὐτὸν ἑαυτοῦ ἄρχειν, τῶν δὲ Αλλων;
καλλ. Πῶς ἑαυτοῦ Αρχοντα λέγεις;
2Ω. Οὐδὲν ποικίλον, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοί, σώ-φρονα ὄντα καὶ ἐγκρατῆ αυτόν ἑαυτοῦ, τῶν ἡδονῶν E καὶ ἐπιθυμιῶν Αρχοντα των ἐν ἑαυτῷ.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ὠς ἡδὺς εἶ· τοὺς ηλίθιους λέγεις τοὺς σώφρονος.
50. Πῶς γάρ [οὔ]2; οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐκ ἂν γνοίη, ὅτι οὐ τοῦτο λέγω.
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε σφόδρα, ὧ "Σώκρατες. ἐπεὶ πῶς ἂν εὐδαίμων γἐνοιτο Ανθρωπος δουλεύων ὁτῳοῦν; ἀλλὰ τοῦτ’ ἐστὶ τὸ κατὰ φύσιν καλόν καί δίκαιον, ο ἐγώ σοι νῦν παρρησιαζόμενος λέγω, 1 τί .	. ἀρχομἐνους, om. Bekker. 2 οὅ secL Routh.
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charge yon, on the contrary, with never saying the same thing on the s&ine subject; but at one moment you defined the better and superior as the stronger, and at another as the wiser, and now you turn up again with something else: “ the manlier ” is what you now tell us is meant by the superior and bettex. No, my good friend, you had best say, and get it over, whom you do mean by the better and superior, and m what sphere.
call. But I have told you already: men of wisdom and manliness in public affairs. These are the persons who ought to rule our cities, and justice means this — that these should have more than other people, the rulers than the ruled.
soc. How so ? Than themselves, my friend ? call. What do you mean ?
soc. I mean that every man is ins own ruler; or is there no need of one’s ruling oneself, but only of ruling others ?
call. What do you mean by one who rules himself ? soc. Nothing recondite; merely what most people mean—one who is temperate and self-mastering, ruler of the pleasures and desires that are m himself.
call. You will have your pleasantry ! You mean “ the simpletons ” by “ the temperate.” soc. How so ? Nobody can fail to see that I do not mean that.
call. Oh, you most certainly do, Socrates. For how can a man be happy if he is a slave to anybody at all ? No, natural fairness and justice, I tell you now quite frankly, is this — that he who would
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ὅτι δεῖ τὸν ὀρθῶς βιωσόμενον τὰς μὲν ἐπιθυμίας 492 τὰς ἑαυτοῦ ἐᾶν ὡς μεγίστας εἶναι και μὴ κολάζειν, ταύταις δὲ ὡς μεγἴσταις ουσαις ικανόν είναι ὑπηρετεῖν δι’ ανδρείαν καὶ φρόνησιν, καὶ ἀπο-πιμπλάναι ὧν αν ἀεὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία γίγνηται. ἀλλὰ τοῦτ’, οἶμαι, τοῖς πολλοῖς οὐ δυνατόν ὅθεν ψέ-γουσι τοὺς τοιούτους δι’ αισχύνην, άποκρυπτό-μενοι την αὑτῶν αδυναμίαν, καὶ αισχρόν δη φασιν εἶναι την ακολασίαν, ὅπερ ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, δουλούμενοι τοὺς βελτίους την φύσιν ἀνθρώπους, καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐ δυνάμενοι ἐκπορίζεσθαι Β ταῖς ἡδοναῖς πλήρωσις ἐπαινοῦσι την σωφροσύνην καλ την δικαιοσύνην δια την αὑτῶν ανανδρίαν. ἐπεί γε οἶς ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπῆρξεν ἢ βασιλέων υἱέσιν εἶναι ἢ αὐτοὺς τη φύσει ικανούς ἐκπορίσασθαι αρχήν τινα ή τυραννίδα ή δυναστείαν <τί ἂν>* τῇ αλήθεια αισχιον καί κάκιον εἴη σωφροσύνης καί δικαιοσύνης τούτο ις τοῖς ανθρώττοις' οἶς ἐξὸν ἀπολαύειν τῶν αγαθών καί μηδενὸς ἐμποδὼν οντος, αυτοί ἑαυτοῖς δεσπότην ἐπαγάγοιντο τὸν τῶν πολλῶν ανθρώπων νόμον τε καί λόγον και φόγον; ἢ πῶς οὐκ ἂν άθλιοι γεγονότες εἴησαν C ὑπὸ τοῦ καλού του της δικαιοσύνης καί της σωφροσύνης, μηδέν πλέον νεμοντες τοῖς φίλοις τοῖς αυτών ή τοῖς ἐχθροῖς, καὶ ταῦτα άρχοντες εν τῇ εαυτών πόλει; ἀλλὰ τη αλήθεια, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἣν φῃς σὺ διώκειν, ὦδ’ ἔχει* τρυφή καί ακολασία καί ελευθερία, ἐὰν επικουρίαν ἔχῃ, τοῦτ’ ἐστὶν αρετή τε καί ευδαιμονία· τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ταῦτ’ ἐστὶ τὰ καλλωπίσματα, τὰ παρὰ φύσιν συνθήματα ανθρώπων, φλυαρία καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄξια.
1 τί ἄν add. Woolsey
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live rightly should let his desires be as strong as possible and not chasten them, and should be able to minister to them when they are at their height by reason of his manliness and intelligence, and satisfy each appetite in turn with what it desires. But this, I suppose, is not possible for the many; whence it comes that they decry such persons out of shame, to disguise their own impotence, and are so good as to tell us that licentiousness is disgraceful, thus enslaving—as I remarked before—the better type of mankind ; and being unable themselves to procure achievement of their pleasures they praise temperance and justice by reason of their own unmanliness. For to those who started with the advantage of being either kings’ sons or able by their own parts to procure some authority or monarchy or absolute power, what in truth could be fouler or worse than temperance and justice in such eases 5 Finding themselves free to enjoy good things, with no obstacle in the way, they would be merely imposing on themselves a master in the shape of the law, the talk and the rebuke of the multitude. Or how could they fail to be sunk in wretchedness by that “ fairness ” of ustice and temperance, if they had no larger portion to give to their own friends than to their enemies, and that too when they were rulers in their own cities ? No, in good truth, Socrates—which you claim to be seeking—the fact is this : luxury and licentiousness and liberty, if they have the support of force, are virtue and happiness, and the rest of these embellishments—the unnatural covenants of mankind—are all mere stuff and nonsense.
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D 5Π. Οὐκ ἀγεννῶς γε, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἐπεξέρχῃ τῷ λόγῳ παρρησιαζόμενος* σαφῶς γὰρ σὺ νῦν λέγεις, ἃ οἱ ἄλλοι διανοούνται μἐν, λέγειν δὲ οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν. δέομαι οὖν ἐγώ σου μηδενὶ τρόπῳ ἀνεῖναι, ἵνα τῷ ὄντι κατάδηλον γἐνηται πῶς βιωτέον. καί μοι λέγε* τὰς μὲν ἐπιθυμίας φῃς οὐ κολαστέον, εἰ μέλλει τις οἷον δεῖ εἶναι, ἐῶντα δὲ αὐτὰς ὡς μέγιστος πλήρωσιν αὐταῖς ἀμόθεν γέ ποθεν ἑτοιμάζειν, καὶ τοῦτο εἶναι τὴν ἀρετήν;
E ΚΑΛΑ. Φημὶ ταῦτα ἐγώ.
2Λ. Οὐκ ἄρα ὀρθῶς λέγονται, οἱ μηδενὸς δεό-μενοι εὐδαίμονες εἶναι.
καλλ. Οἱ λίθοι γὰρ ἂν οὕτω γε καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ εὐδαιμονέστατοι εἶεν.
Ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ καὶ ὥς γε οὐ λέγεις δεινὸς ὁ βίος. οὐ γάρ τοι θαυμάζοιμ’ ἄν, εἰ Εὐριπίδης ἀληθῆ ἐν τοῖσδε λέγει, λέγων
τίς δ’ οἶδεν, εἰ τὸ ζῆν μἐν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν;
493 καὶ ἡμεῖς τῷ ὄντι ίσως τέθναμεν· ἤδη του ἔγωγε καὶ ἤκουσα τῶν σοφῶν, ὡς νῦν ἡμεῖς τέθναμεν, καὶ τὸ μὲν σῶμά ἐστιν ἡμῖν σῆμα, τῆς δὲ ψεχῆς τοῦτο, ἐν ᾤ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσί, τυγχάνει ὃν οἷον ἀναπείθεσθαι καὶ μεταπίπτειν ἄνω κάτω; καὶ τοῦτο ἄρα τις μυθολογῶν κομψὸς ἀνήρ, ἴσως Σικελὸς τις ἢ Ιτάλικός, παράγων τῷ ὀνόματι διά τὸ πιθανόν τε καὶ πειστικὸν ὠνόμασε πίθον, τοὺς
1 Eurip. ft (Polyidus).
8 The sage was perhaps Philolaus, a Pythagorean philosopher contemporary with Socrates The phrase σώμα σῆμα, suggesting a mystical similarity between “body** and “tomb,” was part of the Orphic doctrine.
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soc. Far from ignoble, at any rate, Callicles, is the frankness with which you develop your thesis: for you are now stating in clear terms what the rest of the world think indeed, but are loth to say. So I beg you not to give up on any account, that it may be made really evident how one ought to live. Now tell me . do you say the desires are not to be chastened if a man would be such as he ought to be, but he should let them be as great as possible and provide them with satisfaction from some source or other, and this is virtue ?
call Yes, I say that.
soc. Then it is not correct to say, as people do, that those who want nothing are happy.
call. No, for at that rate stones and corpses would be extremely happy.
soc. Well, well, as you say, life is strange. For I tell you I should not wonder if Euripides’ words were true, when he says:
Who knoweth if to live is to be dead,
And to be dead, to live ?1
and we really, it may be, are dead; in fact I once heard one of our sages say that we are now dead, and the body is our tomb,2 and the part of the soul in which we have desires is liable to be over-persuaded and to vacillate to and fro, and so some smart fellow, a Sicilian, I daresay, or Italian,3 made a fable in which—by a play of words 4—he named this part, as being so impressionable and persuadable, a jar,
8 “ Sicilian ” may refer to Empedocles; “ Italian ” to one of the Pythagoreans.
4 The play is with πιθανόν and πίθον : πειστικόν is added to explain that πιθανόν is not used in its ordinary active sense of “ impressive.”
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Β δὲ ἀνοήτους ἀμυήτσυς* τῶν δ’ αμύητων τοῦτο τῆς ψυχῆς, οὖ αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσί, τὸ ακόλαστον αὐτοῦ καὶ οὐ στεγανὸν, ὡς τετρημἐνος εἴη πίθος, διὰ την απληστίαν ἀπεικάσας. τουναντίον δὴ οὗτος σοι', ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἐνδείκνυται ὡς τῶν ἐν Ἀιδου—τὸ ἀιδὲς δὴ λίγων—οὗτοι ἀθλιώτατοι ἂν εἶεν, οἱ αμύητοι, καὶ φοροῖεν εἰς τὸν τετρημἐνον πίθον ὕδωρ ἑτέρῳ τοιούτῳ τετρημἐνῳ κοσκίνῳ. τὸ δὲ C κόσκινον ἄρα λέγει, ὡς ἔφη ὁ πρὸς ἐμὲ λίγων, την φνχην εἶναι* την δὲ ψεχὴν κοσκινοι ἀπῄκασε τὴν τῶν ανόητων ὡς τετρημένην, ἅτε οὐ δυναμένην στίγων δι’ απιστίαν τε καὶ λήθη ν. ταῦτ’ ἐπιεικῶς μιν ἐστιν ὑπο τι άτοπα, δηλοῖ μην δ ἐγὼ βούλομαι σοι ἐνδειξάμενος, ἐάν πως οἷός τε ὦ, πεῖσαι μεταθέσθαι, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀπλήστως καὶ ἀκολάστως ἔχοντος βίου τὸν κοσμίως και τοῖς ἀεὶ παροῦσιν ἱκανῶς καὶ ἐξαρκούντως ἔχοντα βίον ἐλέσθαι. D ἀλλὰ πότερον πείθω τί σε καὶ μετατίθεσθαι εὐδαι-μονεστέρους εἶναι τοὺς κοσμίους τῶν ακολάστων, ἢ οὐδ’ ἂν ἄλλα πολλὰ τοιαῦτα μυθολογώ, οὐδὲν τι μᾶλλον μεταθήσῃ;
ΚΑΔΔ. Τοῦτ’ ἄληθέστερον εἴρηκας, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Φέρε δή, άλλην σοι εἰκόνα λέγω ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ γυμνασίου τη νῦν. σκοπεί γὰρ εἰ τοιόνδε λέγεις περὶ τοῦ βίου ίκατίρου, του τ6 σώφρονος καὶ τοῦ ἀκολάστου, οἷον εἰ δυοῖν ἀνδροῖν ἑκατέρῳ E πίθοι πολλοὶ εἶεν, καὶ τῷ μὲν ἑτέρῳ ὑγιεῖς καὶ πλήρεις, ὁ μὲν οίνου, ὁ δὲ μέλι τος, ὁ δὲ γάλακτος, καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ πολλῶν, νάματα δὲ σπάνια καί 1
1 The σοφός seems to have falsely derived ἀμυἡτους from μόω (—close), with the meaning “ unclosed,” in order to connect it with the notion of M cracked ” or “ leakv.”
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and the thoughtless he called uninitiate:1 in these uninitiate that part of the soul where the desires are, the licentious and fissured part, he named a leaky jar in his allegory, because it is so insatiate So you see this person, Callicles, takes the opposite view to yours, showing how of all who are m Hades— meaning of course the invisible—these uninitiate will be most wretched, and will carry water into their leaky jar with a sieve which is no less leaky. And then by the sieve, as mj story-teller said, tie means the soul: and the soul of the thoughtless he likened to a sieve, as being perforated, since it is unable to hold anything by reason of its unbelief and forgetfulness. All this, indeed, is bordering pretty well on the absurd; but still it sets forth what I wish to impress upon you, if I somehow can, in order to induce you to make a change, and instead of a life of insatiate licentiousness to choose an orderly one that is set up and contented with what it happens to have got. Now, am I at all prevailing upon you to change over to the view that the orderly people are happier than the licentious ; or -will no amount of similar fables that I might tell you have any effect in changing your mind *
call The latter is more like the truth, Socrates, soc. Come now, let me tell yon another parable from the same school2 as that I have just told. Consider if each of the two lives, the temperate and the licentious, might be described by imagining that each of two men had a number of jars, and those of one man were sound and full, one of wine, another of honey, a third of milk, and various others of various tilings, and that the sources of each of these
2 Probably of Pythagoras.
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χαλεπά ἑκάστου τούτων εἴη καὶ μετὰ πολλῶν πόνων καὶ χαλεπῶν ἐκποριζόμενα* ὁ μὲν οὖν ἕτερος πληρωσάμενος μήν’ ἐποχετεύοι μήτε τι φροντίζοι, ἀλλ’ ἕνεκα τούτων ησυχίαν ἔχοι· τῷ δ’ ἑτέρῳ τὰ μὲν νάματα, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐκείνῳ, δυνατὰ μὲν πορίζω σθαι, χαλεπά δέ, τὰ δ’ ἀγγεῖα τετρημἐνα καὶ σαθρά, 494 ἀναγκάζοιτο δ’ ἀεὶ καὶ νύκτα καὶ ημέραν πιμ-πλάναι αὐτά, ἣ τὰς ἐσχάτας λυποῖτο λύπας* ἆρα τοιούτου εκατέρου οντος του βίου, λέγεις τον του ακολάστου εὐδαιμονεστερον είναι ἢ τὸν τοῦ κόσμιον; πείθω τί σε ταῦτα λέγων συγχωρήσαι τὸν κόσμιον βίον τοῦ ἀκολάστου άμείνω εἶναι, ἢ οὐ πείθω,
ΚΑΛΑ. Οὐ πείθεις, ὦ ΊΙώκρατες. τῷ μεν γὰρ πληρωσαμένῳ ἐκείνῳ οὐκέτ’ ἔστιν ἡδονὴ οὐδεμία, ἀλλὰ τοῦτ’ ἔστιν, ὃ νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, τὸ ώσπερ λίθον ζῆν, ἐπειδὰν πλήρωσή, μήτε χαίροντα ετι Β μήτε λυπούμενον. ἀλλ’ ἐν τούτω εστι τὸ ἡδέως ζῆν, ἐν τῷ ὡς πλεῖστον ἐπιρρεῖν.
2X1. Οὐκοῦν ανάγκη γ’, ἂν πολύ επιρρέη, πολὺ καὶ τὸ άπιόν εἶναι, καὶ μεγάλ’ ἄττα τὰ τρήματα είναι ταῖς εκροσΖς,
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ μεν οὖν.
2ίΐ. Χαραδριοῦ τινὰ αὖ σὺ βίον λέγεις, ἀλλ’ οὐ νεκροῦ οὐδὲ λίθου, καί μοι λέγε· τὸ τοιόνδε λέγεις οἷον πεινῆν καὶ πεινῶντα ἐσθίειν; καλλ. Ἕγωγε.
C	Καὶ δι φῆν γε καὶ διψῶντα πίνειν; ______
καλλ. Λέγω, καὶ τὰς ἄλλας επιθυμίας ἁπάσας 418
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supplies were scanty and difficult and only available through much hard toil: well, one man, when he has taken his fill, neither draws off any more nor troubles himself a jot, but remains at ease on that score; whilst the other finds, like his fellow, that the sources are possible indeed, though difficult, but his vessels are leaky and decayed, and he is compelled to fill them constantly, all night and day, or else suffer extreme distress. If such is the nature of each of the two lives, do you say that the licentious man has a happier one than the orderly r Do I, with this story of mine, induce you at all to concede that the orderly life is better than the licentious, or do I fail?
call. You fail, Socrates. For that man who has taken his fill can have no pleasure any more; in fact it is what I just now called living like a stone, when one has filled up and no longer feels any joy or pain. But a pleasant life consists rather in the largest possible amount of inflow.
soc. Well then, if the inflow be large, must not that which runs away be of large amount also, and must not the holes for such outflow be of great size ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Then it is a plover’s life1 you are describing this time, not that of a corpse or a stone. Now tell me, is the life you mean something like feeling hunger and eating when hungry ?
call. Yes, it is.
soc. And feeling thirst and drinking when thirsty ?
call. Yes, and having all the other desires, and
1 Referring to this bird’s habit of drinking water and then ejecting it.
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ἔχοντα καὶ δυνάμενον πληροῦν χαίροντα εὐδαιμόνως ζῆν.
Εὖγε, ὦ βέλτιστε* διατέλει γὰρ ὥσπερ ἤρξω, καὶ ὅπως μὴ ἀπαισχυνῇ. δεῖ δέ, ὡς ἔοικε, μηδ* ἐμὲ ἀπαισχυνθῆναι. καὶ πρώτον μὲν εἰπὲ, εἰ καὶ ψωρῶντα καὶ κνησιῶντα, ἀφθόνως ἔχοντα τοῦ κνῆσθαι, κνώμενον διατελοῦντα τον βίον εὐδαιμόνως ἕστι ζῆν.
D ΚΑΛΑ. Ὠς άτοπος εἶν ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς δημηγόρος.
5Π. Τοιγάρτοι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, Πῶλον μὲν καὶ Γοργίαν καὶ ἐξέπληξα καὶ αἰσχύνεσθαι ἐποίησα, οὐ δὲ οὐ μὴ ἐκπλαγῇς οὐδὲ μὴ αἰσχυνθῇς* ἀνδρεῖος γὰρ εἶ. ἀλλ’ ἀποκρίνου μόνον.
ΚΑΛΑ. Φημὶ τοίνυν καί τον κνώμ€νον ἡδέως ἂν βιῶναι.
2Ω. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ ἡδέως, καὶ εὐδαιμόνως;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
E 5Π. Πότερον εἰ τὴν κεφἄλὴν μόνον κνησιῷ, ἢ ἔτι τί σε ἐρωτῶ; ὅρα, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τί ἀποκρινῇ, ἐάν τίς σε τὰ ἐχόμενα τούτοις ἐφεξῆς ἅπαντα έρωτα· καί τούτων τοιούτων ὄντων κεφάλαιον, ὁ τῶν κιναίδων βίος, οὗτος οὐ δεινὸς καὶ αισχρός καί άθλιος; ἢ τοὐτους τολμήσεις λέγειν εὐδαί-μονας εἶναι, ἐὰν ἀφθόνως ἔχωσιν ὦν δέονται;
ΚΑλλ. Οὐκ αἴσχύνῃ εἰς τοιαῦτα ἄγων, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοὺς λόγους;
2ίΐ. Ἠ γὰρ ἐγὼ ἄγω ἐνταῦθα, ὦ γενναῖε, ἢ ἐκεῖνος, ὃς ἂν φῇ ἀνέδην οὐτω τοὺς χαίροντας, 495 ὅπως ἂν χαίρωσιν, εὐδαίμονας εἶναι, .καὶ μὴ δισρίζηται τῶν ἡδονῶν ὁποῖαι ἀγαθαὶ και κακαί;
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being able to satisfy them, and so with these enjoyments leading a happy life.
soc. Bravo, my fine fellow ! Do go on as you ha\e begun, and mind you show no bashfulness about it. I too, it seems, must try not to be too bashful. First of all, tell me whether a man who has an itch and wants to scratch, and may scratch in all freedom, can pass his life happily m continual scratching.
call. What an odd person you are, Socrates— a regular stump-orator i
soc. Why, of course, Callicles, that is how I upset Polus and Gorgias, and struck them with bashfulness ; but you, I know, will never be upset or abashed; you are such a manly fellow. Come, just answer that
call. Then I say that the man also who scratches himself will thus spend a pleasant life.
soc. And if a pleasant one, a happy one also ? call. Certainly.
soc. Is it so if he only wants to scratch his head? Or what more am I to ask you? See, Callicles, what your answer will be, if you are asked everything in succession that links on to that statement; and the culmination of the case, as stated—the life of catamites—is not that awful, shameful, and wretched ? Or will you dare to assert that these are happy if they can freely indulge their wants ?
call. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to lead the discussion into such topics ?
soc. What, is it I who am leading it there, noble sir, or the person who says outright that those who enjoy themselves, with whatever ldjpd of enjoyment, are happy, and draws no distinction between the good and bad sorts of pleasure ? But come, try
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ἀλλ’ ἔτι καὶ νῦν λέγε, πότερον φῃς εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ ἡδὺ καὶ ἀγαθὸν, ἢ εἶναί τι τῶν ἡδίων, ο οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγαθὸν;
ΚΑΛΑ. *Ίνα δή μοι μὴ ἀνομολογούμενος ἦ ὁ λόγος, ἐὰν έτερον φήσω εἶναι, τὸ αὐτὸ φημι εἶναι.
Διαφθείρεις, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τοὺς πρώτους λόγους, καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἔτι μετ’ ἐμοῦ ἱκανῶς τα οντα ἐξετάζοις, εἴπερ παρὰ τὰ δοκοΰντα σαντω ἐρεῖς.
Β ΚΑΛΛ. Καὶ γὰρ οὐ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
2η. Οὐ τοίνυν ὀρθῶς ποιῶ οὔτ* ἐγώ, εἴπερ ποιῶ τούτο, οὔτε οὐ. ἀλλ’, ὦ μακάρι, ἄθρει, μὴ οὐ τοῦτο ἦ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, τὸ πάντως χαίρειν ταῦτα τε γὰρ τὰ νῦν δὴ αἰνιχθέντα πολλά και αίσχρα φαίνεται συμραινοντα, ει τούτο ούτως εχει, και ἄλλα πολλά.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ὠς σύ γε οἴει, ὦ Σώκρατες.
Σὺ δὲ τῷ ὅντι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τούτα Ισχύ-
Ρἰδη;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
C 2Π. Ἐπιχειρῶμεν ἄρα τῷ λόγῳ ὡς σοῦ σπου-δάζοντος;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε σφόδρα.
*Ίθι δή μοι, ἐπειδὴ οὕτω δοκεῖ, διελοῦ τάδε* ἐπιστήμην που καλεῖς τι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
3α. Οὐ καὶ ἀνδρείαν νῦν δὴ ἔλεγές τινα εἶναι μετὰ ἐπιστήμης;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕλεγον γάρ.
’'Αλλο τι οὖν ὡς ἕτερον τὴν ἀνδρείαν τῆς ἐπιστῆμης δύο τμῦτα έλεγες; 1
1 C/. 482 d, where Callicles blamed Polus for not saying what he really thought.
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again now and tell me whether you say that pleasant and good are the same thing, or that there is some pleasure which is not good.
call. Then, so that my statement may not be inconsistent through my saying they are different, I say they are the same.
soc. You are spoiling your first statements,1 Callicles, and you can no longer be a fit partner with me in probing the truth, if you are going to speak against your own convictions. call. Why, you do the same, Socrates, soc. Then I am just as much in the wrong if I do, as you are. But look here, my gifted friend, perhaps the good is not mere unconditional enjoyment : for if it is, we have to face not only that string of shameful consequences I have just shadowed forth, but many more besides.
call. In your opinion, that is, Socrates, soc. And do you, Callicles, really maintain that it is *
CALL. I do.
soc Then are we to set about discussing it as your serious view ?
call. Oh yes, to be sure.
soc. Come then, since that is your opinion, resolve me this : there is something, I suppose, that you call knowledge ? call. Yes.
soc. And were you not saying just now that knowledge can have a certain courage coupled with it ?
call. Yes, I was.
soc. And you surely meant that they were two things, courage being distinct from knowledge ?
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κ AAA. Σφόδρα γε.
D	Τί δέ; ἡδονὴν καὶ ἐπιστήμην ταὐτὸν ἢ
ἕτερον;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕτερον δήπου, ὦ σοφώτατε σύ.
2ίι. Ἠ καὶ ἀνδρείαν ἑτέραν ἡδονῆς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2X1. Φέρε δὴ ὅπως μεμνησόμεθα ταῦτα, ὅτι Καλλικλῆς ἔφη Ἀχαρνεὺς ἡδὺ μὲν καὶ ἀγαθὸν ταὐτὸν είναι, ἐπιστήμην δὲ καὶ ἀνδρείαν καὶ ἀλλήλων καὶ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἕτερον.
ΚΑΛΛ. Σωκράτης δέ γε ἡμῖν ὁ Ἀλωπεκῆθεν οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ ταῦτα, ἢ ὁμολογεῖ;
E 2Π. Οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ· οἶμαι δέ γε οὐδὲ Καλλικλῆς, ὅταν αὐτὸς αὑτὸν θεάσηται ὀρθῶς, εἰπὲ γάρ μοι, τοὺς εὖ πράττοντας τοῖς κακῶς πράττουσιν οὐ τοὐναντίον ἡ γῇ πάθος πεπονθέν αι;
ΚΑΛΛ. ’Έγωγε.
Ἀρ’ οὖν, εἴπερ ἐναντία ἐστὶ ταῦτα ἀλλήλοις, ανάγκη π€ρΙ αυτών ἔχειν ὥσπερ περὶ ὑγιείας ἔχει καὶ νόσου; οὐ γαρ άμα δήπου ὑγιαίνει τε καὶ νοσεῖ ὁ άνθρωπος, οὐδὲ ἅμα ἀπαλλάττεται ὑγιείας τε καὶ νόσου.
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς λέγεις;
496	5Π· Οἷον περὶ ὅτου βούλει τοῦ σώματος ἀπο-
λαβὼν σκόπει. νοσεῖ που ἄνθρωπος ὀφθαλμούς, ᾤ ὄνομα οφθαλμία;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
sn. Οὐ δήπου καὶ ὑγιαίνει γε άμα τούς αυτούς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐδ’ ὁπωστιοῦν.
2Λ. Τί δὲ ὅταν τῆς οφθαλμίας ἀπαλλᾴττηται; ἆρα τότε καὶ τῆς ὑγιείας ἀπαλλάττεται τῶν
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call. Quite so.
soc. Well now, are pleasure and knowledge the same thing, or different? call. Different, I presume, 0 sage of sages, soc. And courage too, is that different from pleasure ?
call. Of course it is.
soc. Come now, let us be sure to remember this, that Callicles the Acharnian said pleasant and good were the same, but knowledge and courage were different both from each other and from the good.
call. And Socrates of Alopece refuses to grant us this ; or does he grant it ?
soc. He does not; nor, I believe, will Callicles either, when he has rightly considered himself. For tell me, do you not regard people who are well off as being in the opposite condition to those who are badly off ?
CALL. I do.
soc. Then if these conditions are opposite to each other, must not the same hold of them as of health and disease ? For, you know, a man is never well and ill at the same time, nor gets rid of health and disease together.
■call. How do you mean ?
soc. Take, for instance, any part of the body you like by itself, and consider it. A man, I suppose, may have a disease of the eyes, called ophthalmia ? call. Certainly.
soc. Then I presume he is not sound also at that time in those same eyes ?
call. By no conceivable means, soc. And what say you, when he gets rid of his ophthalmia ? Does he at that time get rid too of
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οφθαλμών καὶ τελευτῶν ἅμα άμφοτερων ἀπήλ-λακται;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἠκιστά γε.
sa. Θαυμάσιον γάρ, οἶμαι, καὶ ἄλογον γίγνεται· ἦ γάρ;
Β ΚΑΛΑ. Σφόδρα γε.
5Λ. Ἀλλ’ ἐν μέρει, οἶμαι, ἑκάτερον καὶ λαμ-βάνει καὶ ἀπολλύει;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἰσχὺν καὶ ἀσθἐνειαν ὡσαύτως; ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
sn. Καὶ τάχος καὶ βραδυτῆτα;
ΚΑΛΛ, Πάνυ γε.
*Ή καὶ τἀγαθὰ καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν καὶ τἀναντία τούτων, κακά τε καὶ ἀθλιότητα, ἐν μέρει λαμβάνει καὶ ἐν μέρει ἀπαλλάττεται ἑκατέρου; ΚΑΛΛ. Πάντως δήπου.
C 2ίΐ. Ἐὰν εὕρωμεν ἄρα ἄττα, ὦν ἅμα τε ἀπαλλάττεται ἄνθρωπος καὶ ἅμα ἔχει, δῆλον ὅτι ταῦτά γε οὐκ ἂν εἴη τό τε ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ κακὸν. 6μολογον μεν ταῦτα; καὶ εὖ μάλα σκεψάμενος άπο κρίνου.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀλλ’ ὑπερφυῶς ὡς ομολογώ.
2Π. *Ίθι δὴ επί τὰ έμπροσθεν ὡμολογημένα. τὸ πεινῆν έλεγες πότερον ἡδὺ ἢ ανιαρόν εἶναι; αὐτὸ λέγω τὸ πεινῆν.
ΚΑΛΛ. *Ανιαρόν ἔγωγε* τὸ μέντοι πεινῶντα ἐσθίειν ἡδύ λέγω.
D 25Π. Μανθάνω·1 ἀλλ’ οὖν τό γε πεινῆν αὐτὸ ανιαρόν. ἢ οὐχί;
1 λἐγω. 2Ω. Μανθάνω Stallbaum: ΣΩ Και ἐγω μανθάνω MSS.
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the health of his eyes, and so at last is rid of both things together ? call. Far from it.
soc. Because, I imagine, this would be an astonishing and irrational result, would it not ? call. Very much so.
soc. Whereas, I take it, he gets and loses either in turn
call I agree.
soc. And so with strength and weakness m just the same way ? call. Yes.
soc. And speed and slowness ? call. Certainly.
soc. And so too with good things and happiness and their opposites—bad things and wretchedness— does one take on each of these in turn, and xn turn put it off ?
call. Absolutely, I presume, soc. Then if we find any things that a man puts off and retains at one and the same moment, clearly these cannot be the good and the bad. Do we admit this ? Now consider very carefully before you answer.
call. Oh, I admit it down to the ground, soc. So now for our former admissions : did yon say that being hungry was pleasant or painful? I mean, hunger itself.
call. Painful, I said; though eating when one is hungry I call pleasant.
soc. I see: but at all events hunger itself is painful, is it not *
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ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
3ίϊ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸ δι φῆν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Σφόδρα γε.
2Ω. Πότερον οὖν ἔτι πλείω ἐρωτῶ, ἢ ὁμολογεῖς ἄπασαν ἔνδειαν καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν ανιαρόν εἶναι,
ΚΑΛΛ. 'Ομολογώ, ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐρώτα.
2Ω. Εἶεν διψῶντα δὲ δὴ πίνειν ἄλλο τι ἢ ἡδὺ φῃς εἶν αι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
Οὐκοῦν τούτου οὖ λέγεις τὸ μὲν διψῶντα λυπούμενον δήπου ἐστίν;
E ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
2Λ. Τὸ δὲ πίνειν πλήρωσις τε τῆς ἐνδείας καὶ ἡδονή;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
2η. Οὐκοῦν κατὰ τὸ πίνειν χαίρειν λέγεις;
ΚΑΛΛ. Μάλιστα.
50. Διψῶντά γε;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
5α. Λυπούμενον;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
2α. Αἰσθάνῃ οὖν τὸ συμβαῖνον, ὅτι λυπούμενον χαίρειν λέγεις ἅμα, ὅταν διψῶντα πίνειν λέγῃς; ἣ οὐχ ἅμα τοῦτο γίγνεται κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν τόπον καὶ χρόνον εἴτε ψεχἧς εἴτε σώματος βούλει, οὐδὲν γάρ, οἶμαι, διαφέρει. ἔστι ταῦτα ἢ οὔ;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕστιν.
2η. Ἀλλὰ μὴν εὖ γε πράττοντα κακῶς πράττειν ἅμα ἀδύνατον φῃς1 εἶναι.
1 φῆς Baiter ἐφης mss.
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call. I agree.
soc. And so too with thirst ? call. Quite so.
soc. Then am I to ask you any further questions, or do yon admit that all want and desire is painful ? call. I admit it; no, do not question me further, soc. Very good : but drinking when one is thirsty you surely sav is pleasant ? call I do.
soc. Now, in this phrase of yours the words “ when one is thirsty,” I take it, stand for “ when one is in pain ” ? call. Yes.
soc. But drinking is a satisfaction of the want, and a pleasure ? call Yes.
soc. So in the act of drinking, you say, one has enjoyment? call. Quite so. soc. When one is thirsty ? call. I agree, soc. That is, m pain ? call. Yes.
soc Then do you perceive the conclusion,—that you say one enjoys oneself, though in pain at the same moment, when you say one drinks when one is thirsty ? Or does this not occur at once, at the same place and time — in either soul or body, as you please ? For I fancy it makes no difference. Is this so or not? call. It is.
soc. But further, you say it is impossible to be badly off,* or to fare ill, at the same time as one is faring well.
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ΚΑΛΑ. Φημὶ γάρ.
497	20. Άνιώμενον δέ γε χαίρειν δυνατὸν ὡμο-
λόγηκας. καλλ. Φαίνεται.
Οὐκ ἄρα τὸ χαίρειν ἐστὶν εὖ πράττειν οὐδὲ τὸ ἀνιᾶσθαι κακῶς, ὥστε ἕτερον γίγνεται τὸ ἡδὺ τοῦ ἀγα θοῦ.
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκ οἶδ’ ἅττα σοφίζῃ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
2Ώ. Οἶσθα, ἀλλὰ ἀκκίζῃ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις* καὶ πρόιθι γε ἔτι εἰς τὸ ἔμπροσθεν [ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς],1 Β ἵνα εἰδῇς, ὡς σοφὸς ὥν με νουθετείς, οὐχ ἅμα διψῶν τε έκαστος ἡμῶν πέπαυται καὶ ἅμα ἡδό-μενος διὰ τοῦ πίνειν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκ οἶδα ὅ τι λέγεις*
ΓΟΡΓ. Μηδαμῶς, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἀλλ’ ἀποκρίνου καὶ ἡμῶν ἕνεκα, ἵνα περανθῶσιν οἱ λόγοι.
καλλ. Ἀλλ’ ἀεὶ τοιοῦτός ἐστι Σωκράτης, ὦ Γοργία* σμικρὰ καὶ ὀλίγου ἄξια ἀνερωτᾴ καὶ ἐξελέγχε ι.
ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλὰ τί σοὶ διαφέρει; πάντως οὐ μὴ αὕτη ἡ τιμή, ὦ Καλλίκλεις· ἀλλ’ ὑπόσχες Σω-κράτει ἐξελέγξαι ὅπως ἂν βούληται.
O καλλ. Ἐρώτα δὴ οὐ τὰ σμικρά τε καὶ στενὰ ταῦτα, ἐπείπερ Γοργίᾳ δοκεῖ οὕτως.
2&· Εὐδαίμων εἶ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ὅτι τὰ μεγάλα μεμύησαι πρὶν τὰ σμικρά* ἐγὼ δ’ οὐκ ᾤμην θεμιτὸν εἶναι, ὅθεν οὖν ἀπέλιπες, ἀποκρίνου, εἰ οὐχ ἅμα παύεται διψῶν ἕκαστος ἡμῶν καὶ ἡδόμενος. καλλ. Φημί.
1 ὅτι ἐχων Χηρέΐς sed. Thompson *
1 Socrates means that one cannot hope to know great things without first learning the truth about little things. 430
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call. Yes, I do.
soc. But to enjoy oneself when feeling pain you have admitted to be possible. call. Apparently.
soc. Hence enjoyment is not faring well, nor is feeling pain faring ill. so that the pleasant is found to be different from the good.
call. I cannot follow these subtleties of yours, Socrates.
soc. You can, but you play the innocent, Callicles. Just go on a little further, that you may realize how subtle is your way of reproving me. Does not each of us cease at the same moment from thirst and from the pleasure he gets by drinking ? call. I cannot tell what you mean. gorg. No, no, Callicles, you must answer him, for our sakes also, that the arguments may be brought to a conclusion.
call. But Socrates is always like this, Gorgias ; he keeps on asking petty, unimportant questions until he refutes one
gorg. Why, what does that matter to you ? In any case it is not your credit that is at stake, Callicles ; just permit Socrates to refute you m such manner as he chooses.
call. Well then, proceed with those little cramped questions of yours, since Gorgias is so minded.
soc. Yon are fortunate, Callicles, in having been initiated into the Great Mysteries before the Little :1 I did not think that was the proper thing. So go on answering where you left off—as to whether each of us does not cease to feel thirst and pleasure at the same time. call. I grant it.
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5ίΐ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ πεινῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπι-θυμιῶν καὶ ηδονών ἅμα παύεται;
καλλ. Ἕστι ταῦτα.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ τῶν λυπών καὶ τῶν ἡδονῶν άμα παύεται;
D ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
2ίι. Ἀλλὰ μην των αγαθών καί κακών οὐχ ἅμα παύεται, ὡς οὐ ὡμολόγεις· νῦν δὲ οὐχ ὁμσ-λογεῖς,
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕγωγε· τί οὖν δή;
2Π- Ὅτι οὐ ταὐτὰ γίγνεται, ὦ φίλε, τἀγαθὰ τοῖς ἡδέσιν οὐδὲ τὰ κακὰ τοῖς ἀνιαροῖς. τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἅμα παύεται, τῶν δὲ ου, ὡς ἑτέρων ὄντων πῶς οὖν ταὐτὰ ἂν εἴη τὰ ἡδέα τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἢ τα ανιαρά τοῖς κακοῖς; ἐὰν δὲ βουλή, καὶ τῆδ ἐπίσκεψαι* οἶμαι γάρ σοι οὐδὲ ταύτῃ ὁμολογεῖν σθαι. ἄθρει δέ* τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς οὐχὶ ἀγαθῶν πα-Ε ρουσίᾳ ἀγαθοὺς καλεῖς, ὥσπερ τοὺς καλούς οἶς ἂν κάλλος παρῇ;
καλλ. Ἕγωγε.
Τί δέ; ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας καλεῖς αφρονας καὶ δειλούς; οὐ γὰρ ἄρτι γε, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ανδρείους καὶ φρονίμους έλεγες· ἣ οὐ τούτους αγαθούς καλεῖς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.
2£ι. Τί δέ; παῖδα ἀνόητον χαίροντα ἤδη εἶδες;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
SO. Ἀνδρα δὲ οὔπω εἶδες ἀνόητον χαίροντα;
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soc. And so with hunger and the rest, does he cease to feel the desires and pleasures at the same time *
call. That is so.
soc. And also ceases to feel the pains and pleasures at the same time ? call. Yes.
soc. But still he does not cease to have the good and bad at the same time, as you agreed ; and now, you do not agree *
call. I do ; and what then ? soc. Only that we get the result, my friend, that the good things are not the same as the pleasant, nor the bad as the painful. For with the one pair the cessation is of both at once, but with the other two it is not, since they are distinct. How then can pleasant things be the same as good, or painful things as bad ? Or if you like, consider it another way—for I fancy that even after that you do not admit it. Just observe. do you not call good people good owing to the presence of good things, as you call beautiful those in whom beauty is present ?
CALL. I do.
soc. Well now, do you give the name of good men to fools and cowards ? It was not they just now but brave and wise men whom you so described. Or is it not these that you call good ? call. To be sure it is.
soc. And now, have you ever seen a silly child enjoying iteslf ? call. I have.
soc. And have you never seen a silly man enjoying himself'*
2f
vol. ν
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ΚΑΛΛ. Οἶμαι ἔγωγε* ἀλλὰ τί τοῦτο;
Οὐδέν ἀλλ’ άπο κρίνου.
ΚΑΛΛ. Εἶδον.
498	2Π. Τί δέ; νοῦν ἔχοντα λυπούμενον καὶ χαί-
ροντα;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
2Π. Πότεροι δὲ μᾶλλον χαίρουσι και λυπούνται, οἱ φρόνιμοι ἢ οἱ ἄφρονες;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οἶμαι ἔγωγε οὐ πολύ τι διαφέρειν.
20. Ἀλλ’ ἀρκεῖ καὶ τοῦτο, ἐν πολέμιο δὲ ἤδη εἶδες ἄνδρα δειλόν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
5Λ. Τί οὖν; ἀπιόντων τῶν πολεμίων πότεροί σοι ἐδόκουν μᾶλλον χαίρειν, οι δειλό ὶ ἢ οἱ ἀνδρεῖοι; Β ΚΑΛΛ. Αμφότεροι ἔμοιγε* εἰ δὲ μή, παραπλησίως γε.
Οὐδὲν διαφέρει. χαίρουσι δ’ οὖν καὶ οἱ
δειλοί';
ΚΑΛΛ Σφόδρα γε.
Καὶ οι ἄφρονες, ὡς ἔοι κεν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
2η. Προσιόντων δὲ οἱ δειλοὶ μόνον λυπούνται ἢ καί οι ἀνδρεῖοι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀμφότεροι.
5Λ. Ἀρα ὁμοίως;
ΚΑΛΛ. Μᾶλλον ἴσως οι δειλοί.
2Π. Ἀπιόντων δ’ οὐ μάλλον χαίρονσιν;
ΚΑΛΛ. *Τσως.
:§&. Οὐκοῦν λυπούνται μὲν καὶ χαίρουσι και οι άφρονας και οι φρόνιμοι και οι δειλοὶ καὶ οι G ἀνδρεῖοι παραπλήσιους, ὡς σὺ φῄς, μᾶλλον δὲ οἱ δειλοὶ τῶν ἀνδρείων;
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call. I should think I have; but what has that to do with it * soc. Nothing ; only answer. call. I have seen one.
soc. And again, a man of sense in a state of pain or enjoyment ? call Yes.
soc. And which sort are more apt to feel enjoyment or pain, the wise or the foolish * call. I should think there is not much difference, soc. Well, that will suffice In war have you ever seen a coward ?
call Of course I have.
soc. Well now, when the enemy withdrew, which seeined to you to enjoy it more, the cowards or the brave ?
call. Both did, I thought; or if not that, about equally.
soc. No matter. Anyhow, the cowards do enjoy it ?
call. Very much.
soc. And the fools, it would seem.
call. Yes.
soc. And when the foe advances, do the cowards alone feel pain, or the brave as well * call. Both, soc. Alike?
call. More, perhaps, the cowards soc And when the foe withdraws, do they not enjoy it more ? call. Perhaps.
soc So the foolish and the wise, and the cowardly and the brave, feel pain and enjoyment about equally, 'according to you, but the cowardly more than the brave ?
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ΚΑΛΑ. Φημί.
5α. Ἀλλὰ μην οι γε φρόνιμοι και οι ἀνδρεῖοι ἀγαθοί, οι δὲ δειλοί καὶ άφρονες κακοί;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
Παραπλησίως ἄρα χαίρουσι και λυποῦνται οἱ αγαθοί και οι κακοί,
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
Ἀρ’ οὖν παραπλησίως εἰσὶν αγαθοί καί κακοί οι αγαθοί τε καὶ οἱ κακοί; ἢ καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀγαθοὶ [οἱ ἀγαθοὶ]1 καὶ κακοί εἰσιν οἱ κακοί;
D ΚΑΛΑ. Ἀλλὰ μὰ ΔΓ οὐκ οἶδ’ ὅ τι λέγεις.
2a. Οὐκ οἶσθ’ ὅτι τοὺς αγαθούς αγαθών φῃς παρουσίᾳ είναι ἀγαθούς, κακούς δὲ κακών; τα δὲ αγαθά εἶναι τὰς ἡδονάς, κακὰ δὲ τὰς ανίας;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
5Π. Οὐκοῦν τοῖς χαίρουσι πάρεστι τἀγαθά, αἱ ἡδοναί, εἴπερ χαίρονσιν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ;
2Π. Οὐκοῦν αγαθών παρόντων αγαθοί εἰσιν οἱ χαίροντες;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
2Π, Τί δέ; τοῖς ἀνιωμένοις οὐ πάρεστι τα κακά, αι λῦπαι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάρεστιν.
E	Κακῶν δέ γε παρουσία φῃς οὐ εἶναι κακούς
τούς κακούς. ἢ οὐκέτι φῄς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
3η. Ἀγαθοὶ ἄρα οἳ ἂν χαίρωσι, κακοί δὲ οἳ ἂν ἀνιῶνται;
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call I agree.
soc. But further, are the wise and brave good, and the cowards and fools bad ? call. Yes.
soc. Then the good and the bad feel enjoyment and pain about equally ? call. I agree.
soc. Then are the good and the bad about equally good and bad ? Or are the bad in some yet greater measure good and bad ?
call. Why, upon my word, I cannot tell what you mean.
soc. You are aware, are you not, that you hold that the good are good by the presence of good things, and that the bad are so by the presence of bad things ? And that the pleasures are the good things, and the pains bad things ? call. Yes, I am.
soc. Hence in those who have enjoyment the good things—the pleasures—are present, so long as they enjoy ? call. Of course.
soc. Then, good things being present, those who enjoy are good ? call. Yes.
soc. Well now, in those who feel pain are not bad things present, namely pains ? call. They are.
soc. And it is by the presence of bad things, you say, that the bad are bad? Or do you no longer say so ?
caul. I do say so.
soc. Then whoever enjoys is good, and whoever is pained, bad ?
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ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Οἳ μέν γε μᾶλλον μᾶλλον, οἳ δ’ ἧττον ἧττον, οἳ δὲ παραπλησίως παραπλησιως;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
Οὐκοῦν φῃς παραπλησίως χαίρειν καὶ λυ-πεῖσθαι τοὺς φρονίμους καὶ τοὺς ἄφρονας καὶ τοὺς δειλοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἀνδρείους, ἣ καὶ μᾶλλον ἔτι τοὺς δειλούς;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕγωγε.
SO. Συλλόγισαι δὴ κοινῇ μετ’ ἐμοῦ, τί ἡμῖν συμβαίνει ἐκ τῶν ὡμολογημένων * καὶ δὶς γάρ τοι καὶ τρίς φασι καλὸν εἶναι τὰ καλὰ λέγειν τε καὶ 499 ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι. ἀγαθὸν μὲν εἶναι τὸν φρόνιμον καὶ ἀνδρεῖόν φαμεν. ἧ γάρ;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
χη. Κακὸν δὲ τὸν άφρονα καί δειλόν;
ΚΑΑΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. ’Αγαθόν δὲ αὖ τὸν χαίροντα;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
Κακὸν δὲ τὸν ἀνιώμενον;
ΚΑΛΛ. ’Ανάγκη.
Ἀνιᾶσθαι δὲ καὶ χαίρειν τὸν ἀγαθὸν καὶ κακόν ὁμοίως, ἴσως δὲ καὶ μάλλον τον κακόν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
Οὐκοῦν ὁμοίως γίγνεται κακός καί ἀγαθὸς Β τῷ ἀγαθῷ ἢ καὶ μάλλον αγαθός ὁ κακός; ον ταῦτα συμβαίνει καὶ τὰ πρότερα ἐκεῖνα, ἐάν τις ταὐτὰ φῇ ἡδέα τε καὶ αγαθά εἶναι; οὐ ταῦτα ανάγκη, ὦ Καλλίκλεις;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάλαι τοί σου ἀκροῶμαι, ὦ Σώκρατες,
1 The saying1—καί ὅις γάρ ὅ δεῖ καλόν ἐστιν ενισπεῖν—was attributed by some to Empedocles.
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call. Certainty.
soc. You mean, those more so who feel these things more, and those less who feel less, and those about equally who feel about equally * call. Yes.
soc Now you say that the wise and the foolish, the cowardly and the brave, feel enjoyment and pain about equally, or the cowards even more ? call. I do.
soc Then just help me to reckon up the results we get from our admissions; for you know they say:
That which seemeth well, ’tis well Twice and also thrice to tell,1
and to examine too. We say that the wise and brave man is good, do we not ? call. Yes.
soc. And that the foolish and cowardly is bad ? call Certainly.
soc. And again, that he who enjoys is good ? call Yes.
soc. And that he who feels pain is bad ? call. Necessarily.
soc. And that the good and the bad feel enjoyment and pain in a like manner, or perhaps the bad rather more ? call Yes.
soc. Then is the bad man made bad or good m a like manner to the good man, or even good m a greater measure ? Does not this follow, along with those former statements, from the assumption that pleasant things and good things are the same ? Must not this be so, Callicles ? call. Let me tell you, Socrates, all the time that
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καθομολογῶν, ἐνθυμούμενος ὅτι, κἂν παίζων τίς σοι ἐνδῷ ὁτιοῦν, τούτου ἄσμενος ἔχῃ ὥσπερ τα μειράκια. ὡς δὴ σὺ οἴει ἐμὲ ἢ καὶ ἄλλον ὁντινοῦν ἀνθρώπων οὐχ ἡγεῖσθαι τὰς μὲν βελτίους ἡδονας, τὰς δὲ χείρους.
2Π. Τοῦ ἰοῦ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ὡς πανοῦργος εἶ, O καί μοι ὥσπερ παιδὶ χρῇ, τοτὲ μὲν τὰ αὐτὰ φάσκων οὕτως ἔχειν, τοτὲ δὲ ἑτέρως, ἐξαπατῶν με. καίτοι οὐκ ᾤμην γε κατ’ ἀρχὰς ὑπὸ σοῦ ἑκόντος εἶναι ἐξαπατηθήσεσθαι, ὡς οντος φίλον νυν δὲ ἐψεύ-σθην, καὶ ὡς ἔοικεν ανάγκη μοι κατά τον παλαιὸν λόγον το παρόν εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ τοῦτο δέχεσθαι τὸ διδόμενον παρά σοῦ. ἔπτι δὲ δή, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὃ νῦν λέγεις, ὅτι ἡδοναί τινές εἰσιν αι μὲν ἀγαθαί, αἱ δὲ κακαί* ἧ γάρ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
D 2ίι. Ἀρ’ οὖν ἀγαθαὶ μὲν αἱ ὠφέλιμοι, κακαὶ δὲ αἱ βλαβεραί;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2Π. Ὠφέλιμοι δέ γε αἱ ἀγαθὸν τι ποιοῦσαι, κακαὶ δὲ αἱ κακὸν τι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί. *
5Ω. Ἀρ* οὖν τὰς τοιάσδε λέγεις, οἷον κατά τὸ σῶμα ἃς νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν ἐν τῷ ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν ἡδονάς; ἧ1 ἄρα τούτων αἱ μὲν ὑγίειαν ποιοῦσαι ἐν τῷ σώματι, ἢ ἰσχὺν ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ ἀρετὴν τοῦ σώματος, αὗται μὲν ἀγαθαί, αἱ δὲ τἀναντία τούτων κακαί;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
1 ῆ Sauppe . εί mss.
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I have been listening to you and yielding you agreement, I have been remarking the puerile delight with which you cling to any concession one may make to you, even m jest. So you suppose that I or anybody else in the world does not regard some pleasures as better, and others worse !
soc. Oh ho, Callicles, what a rascal you are, treating me thus like a child—now asserting that the same things are one way, now another, to deceive me! And yet I started with the notion that I should not have to fear any intentional deception on your part, you being my friend; but now I find I was mistaken, and it seems I must, as the old saying goes, e’en make the best of what I have got,1 and accept just anything you offer. Well then, what you now state, it seems, is that there are certain pleasures, some good, and some bad; is not that so ? call. Yes.
soc. Then are the beneficial ones good, and the harmful ones bad ? call. Certainly.
soc. And are those beneficial which do some good, and those evil which do some evil ? call. I agree.
soc. Now are these the sort you mean—for instance, in the body, the pleasures of eating and drinking that we mentioned a moment ago ? Then the pleasures of this sort which produce health in the body, or strength, or any other bodily excellence, —axe these good, and those which have the opposite effects, bad ? call. Certainly.
1 The proverb usually has τίθεσθαι insteed of ποιεῖν; cf. Lucian, Necyom. 21.
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E 2Π. Οὐκοῦν καὶ λῦπαι ὡσαύτως αἱ μὲν χρησταί εἰσιν, αἱ δὲ πονηραί;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ ον;
3Λ. Οὐκοῦν τὰς μὲν χρηστὰς καὶ ἡδονὰς καὶ λύπας καὶ αἱρετέον ἐστὶ καὶ πρακτέον;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2X1. Τὰς δὲ πονηρὰς οὔ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Δῆλον δή.
2Π. 'Ένεκα γάρ που τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἅπαντα ἡμῖν ἔδοξε πρακτέον εἶναι, εἰ μνημονεύεις, ἐμοί τε καὶ Πώλῳ. ἆρα καὶ σοὶ συνδοκεῖ οὑτω, τέλος εἶναι ἁπασῶν τῶν πράξεων τὸ ἀγαθὸν, καὶ ἐκείνου ἕνεκεν δεῖν πάντα τἆλλα πράττεσθαt, ἀλλ’ οὐκ 500 ἐκεῖνο τῶν ἄλλων; σύμψηφος ἡμῖν εἶ καὶ οὐ ἐκ τρίτων;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕγωγε.
Τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἄρα ἕνεκα δεῖ καὶ τἆλλ α καὶ τὰ ἡδέα πράττειν, ἀλλ’ οὐ τἀγαθὰ τῶν ἡδέων.
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Ἀρ’ οὖν παντὸς ἀνδρὸς ἐστιν ἐκλέξασθαι, ποῖα αγαθά τῶν ἡδέων ἐστὶ καὶ ὁποῖα κακά, ἣ τεχνικοῦ δεῖ εἰς έκαστον;
ΚΑΛΛ. Τεχνικοῦ.
5Λ. Ἀναμνησθῶμεν δὴ ὧν αὖ ἐγὼ πρὸς Πῶλον καὶ Γοργίαν ἐτύγχανον λέγων. ἔλεγον γάρ, εἰ Β μνημονεύεις, ὅτι εἶεν παρασκευαὶ αἱ μὲν μέχρι ἡδονῆς, αὐτὸ τοῦτο μόνον παρασκευάζουσαι, ἀγνοοῦ* σαι δὲ τὸ βέλτιον καὶ τὸ ^εῖρον, αἱ δὲ γιγνώ-σκουσαι ὅ τι τε ἀγαθὸν καὶ ο τι κακόν καί ἐτίθην τῶν μὲν περὶ τὰς ἡδονὰς την μαγειρικὴν εμπειρίαν, ἀλλ’ οὐ τέχνην, τῶν δὲ περὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν τὴν ιατρικήν
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soc. And similarly in the case of pains, are some worthy and some base ? call Of course.
soc. So it is the worthy pleasures and pains that we ought to choose in all our doings ? call. Certainly soc. And the base ones not ? call. Clearly so
soc. Because, you know, Polus and I, if yon recollect, decided1 that everything we do should be for the sake of what is good. Do you agree with us m this view—that the good is the end of all our actions, and it is for its sake that all other things should be done, and not it for theirs ? Do you add your vote to ours, and make a third ? call. I do.
soc. Then it is for the sake of what is good that we should do everything, including what is pleasant, not the good for the sake of the pleasant. call. Certainly.
soc. Now is it in every man’s power to pick out which sort of pleasant things are good and which bad, or is professional skill required m each case ? call Professional skill.
soc. Then let us recall those former points I was putting to Polus and Gorgias2 I said, if you remember, that there were certain industries, some of which extend only to pleasure, procuring that and no more, and ignorant of better and worse; while others know what is good and what bad. And I placed among those that are concerned with pleasure t the habitude, not art, of cookery, and among those concerned with good the art of medicine.
1 C/. 468 c.	2 Of 464-5.
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τέχνην. καὶ πρὸς Φιλίου, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, μήτε αὐτὸς οϊου δεῖν πρὸς ἐμὲ παίζειν μηδ’ ὅ τι ἂν τὐχῃς παρὰ τὰ δοκοῦντα ἀποκρίνου, μήτ’ αὖ τὰ παρ’ ἐμοῦ οὕτως ἀποδέχου ὡς παίζοντος ὁρᾳς O γάρ ὅτι περὶ τούτου εἰσὶν ἡμῖν οἱ λόγοι, οὖ τί ἂν μᾶλλον σπουδάσειέ τις καὶ σμικρὸν νοῦν ἔχων ἄνθρωπος, ἢ τοῦτο, ὅντινα χρὴ τρόπον ζῇν, πότερον ἐπὶ ον συ παρακάλεῖς ἐμέ, τὰ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς δὴ ταῦτα πράττοντα, λέγοντά τε ἐν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ ρητορικήν άσκοΰντα και πολιτευόμενον τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ον ὑμεῖς νῦν πολιτεύεσθε, ἢ [ἐπὶ]1 τόνδε τὸν βίον τὸν ἐν φιλοσοφία, καὶ τί ποτ ἐστὶν οὗτος ἐκείνου διαφόρων. ίσως οὖν βέλτιστόν D ἐστιν, ὡς ἄρτι ἐγὼ ἐπεχείρησα, διαιρεῖσθαι, διελομἐνους δὲ καὶ ὁμολογήσαντας ἀλλήλοις, εἰ ἔστι τούτω διττὼ τὼ βίω, σκέψασθαι, τί τε δια-φέρετον ἀλλήλοιν καὶ ὁπότερον βιωτέον αὐτοῖν. ἴσως οὖν οὔπω οἶσθα τί λέγω.
ΚΑΛΑ. Οὐ δῆτα.
Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ σοι σαφέστερον ἐρῶ. ἐπειδὴ ὡμολογήκαμεν ἐγώ τε καὶ οὐ εἶναι μἐν τι ἀγαθὸν, εἶναι δέ τι ἡδὺς ἕτερον δὲ τὸ ἡδὺ τοῦ ἀγα θοῦ, ἑκατέρου δὲ αὐτοῖν μελέτην τινὰ είναι καὶ παρασκευήν τῆς κτήσεως, την μεν τοῦ ἡδέος Θήραν, την δὲ τοῦ αγαθόν—αὐτὸ δέ μοι τούτο πρώτον ή E σύμφαθι ἢ μή· σύμφῃς;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὕτω φημί.
2η. Ίθι δή, ἃ καὶ πρὸς τούσδε ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, διομολόγησαί μοι, εἰ ἄρα σοι ἔδοξα τότε αληθή
1 Μ seel Findeisen.
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Now by the sanctity of friendship, Callicles, do not on your part indulge m jesting with me, or give me random answers against your conviction, or again, take what I say as though I were jesting. For you see that our debate is upon a question which has the highest conceivable claims to the serious interest even of a person who has but little intelligence— namely, what course of life is best; whether it should be that to which you invite me, with all those manly pursuits of speaking in Assembly and practising rhetoric and going in for politics after the fashion of you modern politicians, or this life of philosophy ; and what makes the difference between these two. Well, perhaps it is best to do what I attempted a while ago, and distinguish them; and then, when we have distinguished them and come to an agreement with each other as to these lives being really two, we must consider what is the difference between them and which of them is the one we ought to live. Now I daresay you do not yet grasp my meaning.
call. No, I do not.
soc. Well, I will put it to you more plainly. Seeing that we have agreed, you and I, that there is such a thing as “ good,” and such a thing as “ pleasant,” and that the pleasant is other than the good, and that for the acquisition of either there is a certain practice or preparation—the quest of the pleasant in the one case, and that of the good m the other—but first you must either assent or object to this statement of mine. do you assent ?
call. I am with you entirely.
soc. Then try and come to a definite agreement with me tin what I was saying to our friends here, and see if you now find that what I then said was
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λέγειν, ἔλεγον δέ που, ὅτι ἡ μὲν ὀψοποιικὴ οὔ 501 μοι δοκεῖ τέχνη εἶναι ἀλλ’ ἐμπειρία, ἡ δ’ ἰατρική, λέγων ὅτι ἡ μὲν τούτου οὖ θεραπεύει καὶ τὴν φύσιν ἔσκεπται καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν ὧν πράττει, καὶ λόγον ἔχει τούτων ἑκάστου δοῦναι, ἡ ἰατρικη* η δ’ ἑτέρα τῆς ἡδονῆς, πρὸς ἢν ἡ θεραπεία αὐτῇ ἐστὶν ἅπασα, κομιδῇ ἀτέχνως ἐπ’ αὐτὴν ἔρχεται, οὔτε τι τὴν φύσιν σκεψαμένη τῆς ἡδονῆς ούτε τὴν αἰτίαν, ἀλόγως τε παντάπασιν, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, οὐδὲν διαριθμησαμἐνη, τριβῇ καὶ ἐμπειρία μνήμην μόνον σῳζομένη τοῦ εἰωθότος γίγνεσθαι, φ 8η καὶ Β πορίζεται τὰς ἡδονάς. ταῦτ’ οὖν πρῶτον σκοπεί εἰ δοκεῖ σοι ἱκανῶς λέγεσθαι, καὶ εἶναί τινες καὶ περὶ ψυχὴ ν τοιαῦται ἄλλαι πραγματεία!, αἱ μὲν τεχνικαί, προμήθειαν τινα ἔχουσαι τοῦ βέλτιστου περί την ψυχήν, αἱ δὲ τούτου μὲν ὀλιγωροῦσαι, ἐσκεμμἐναι δ’ αὖ, ώσπερ εκεί, την ἡδονὴν μόνον τῆς ψεχῆς, τινα αν αυτή τρόπον γίγνοιτο, ἥτις δὲ ἢ βελτίων ἢ χείρων τῶν ἡδονῶν, οὔτε σκο-πουμεναι ούτε μελον αὐταῖς ἄλλο ἢ χαρίζεσθαι C μόνον, εἴτε βέλτιον εἴτε χείρον, εμοι μεν γάρ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, δοκοῦσί τε εἶναι, καὶ ἔγωγέ φημι τὸ τοιοῦτον κολακείαν είναι καί περί σώμα καί περί ψυχήν καλ περί ἄλλο ὅτου ἄν τις τὴν ἡδονὴν θεραπεύῃ, ἀσκέπτως ἔχων τοῦ ἀμείνονός τε καὶ τοῦ χείρονος· σὺ δὲ δὴ πότερον συγκατα-τίθεσαι ἡμῖν περὶ τούτων τὴν αὐτὴν δόξαν ἢ ἀντίφῃς;
καλλ. Οὐκ ἔγωγε, ἀλλὰ συγχωρώ, ἵνα σοι καὶ περανθῇ ὁ λόγος καὶ Γοργίᾳ τῷδε χαρἴσωμαι.
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true. I was saying, I think, that cookery seems to me not an art but a habitude, unlike medicine, which, I argued, has investigated the nature of the person whom she treats and the cause of her proceedings, and has some account to give of each of these things: so much for medicine : whereas the other, in respect of the pleasure to which her whole ministration is given, goes to work there m an utterly inartistic manner, without having investigated at all either the nature or the cause of pleasure, and altogether irrationally—with no thought, one may say, of differentiation, relying on routine and habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to result; and that is how she is enabled to provide her pleasures. Now consider first whether you think that this account is satisfactory, and that there are certain other such occupations likewise, having to do with the soul; some artistic, with forethought for what is to the soul’s best ad\antage, and others making light of this, but again, as m the former case, considering merely the soul’s pleasure and how it may be contrived for her, neither inquiring which of the pleasures is a better or a worse one, nor caring for aught but mere gratification, whether for better or worse. For I, Callicles, hold that there are such, and for my part I call this sort of thing flattery, whether in relation to the body or to the soul or to anything else, whenever anyone ministers to its pleasure without regard for the better and the worse; and you now, do you support us with the same opinion on this matter, or do yon gainsay us ?
call. Not I; I agree with you, in order that your argument·may reach a conclusion, and that I may gratify Gorgias here.
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D sn. Πότερον δὲ περὶ μὲν μίαν ψυχὴν ἔστι τοῦτο, περὶ δὲ δύο καὶ πολλὸς οὐκ ἔστιν;
καλλ. Οὔκ, ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ δύο καὶ περὶ πολλάς.
2Λ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἁθρόαις ἅμα χαρίζεσθαι ἔστι, μηδὲν σκοπούμενον τὸ βέλτιστον;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οἶμαι ἔγωγε.
2Π. ’Έχεις οὖν εἰπεῖν, αἵτινές εἰσιν αἱ ἐπιτη-δεύσεις αἱ τοῦτο ποιοῦσαι; μᾶλλον δέ, εἰ βούλει, ἐμοῦ ἐρωτῶντος, ἢ μὲν ἄν σοι δοκῇ τούτων εἶναι, φάθι, ἢ δ’ ἂν μή, μὴ φάθι. πρῶτον δὲ σκεψώ-μεθα τὴν αὐλητικήν. οὐ δοκεῖ σοι τοιαύτη τις E εἶναι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τὴν ἡδονὴν ἡμῶν μόνον διώκειν, ἄλλο δ* οὐδὲν φροντίζειν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ.
Οὐκοῦν καί αι τοιαίδε ἅπασαι, οἷον η
κιΡαριστικὴ ἡ ἐν τοῖς ἀγωσιν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
2η. Τί δὲ ἡ τῶν χορών διδασκαλία καὶ ἡ τῶν διθυράμβων ποίησις; οὐ τοιαύτη τίς σοι καταφαίνεται; ἢ ἡγῇ τι φροντίζειν Κινησίαν τὸν Μέλητος, ὅπως ἐρεῖ τι τοιοῦτον, ὅθεν ἂν οἱ ἀκούον-502 τες βελτίους γίγνοιντο, ἢ ὅ τι μέλλει χαριεῖσθαι τῷ ὄχλῳ τῶν θεατῶν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Δῆλον δὴ τοῦτό γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, Κινη-σίου γε πέρι.
2Ω. Τί δὲ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ Μέλης; ἦ πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον βλέπων ἐδόκει σοι κιθαρῳδεῖν; ἣ ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὐδὲ πρὸς τὸ ἥδιστον* ἡνία γὰρ α8ων τοὺς θεατάς* ἀλλὰ δὴ σκόπει· οὐχὶ ἥ τε κιθαρῳ- 1
1 Α dithyrambic poet whose extravagant style was ridiculed by Aristophanes (Frogs, 153; Clouds, 333; Birds, 1379).
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soc. And is this the case with only one soul, and not with two or many ?
call. No, it is also the case with two or many, soc. Then is it possible also to gratify them all at once, collectively, with no consideration of what is best ?
call. I should think it is.
soc Then can you say what are the pursuits which effect this ? Or rather, if you like, when I ask you, and one of them seems to you to be of this class, say yes, and when one does not, say no. And first let us consider flute-playing. Does it not seem to you one of this sort, Callicles, aiming only at our pleasure, and caring for naught else * call. It does seem so to me. soc. And so too with all similar pursuits, such as harp-playing in the contests ? call. Yes
soc. And what of choral productions and dithy-rambic compositions ? Are they not manifestly, in your view, of the same kind? Or do you suppose Cinesias,1 son of Meles, cares a jot about trying to say things of a sort that might be improving to his audience, or only what is likely to gratify the crowd of spectators ?
CALL·, Clearly the latter is the case, Socrates, with Cinesias.
soc. And what of his father Meles ? Did he ever strike you as looking to what was best in his minstrelsy ? Or did he, perhaps, not even make the pleasant^t his aim ? For his singing used to be a pain to the audience. But consider now: do you
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δι κη δοκεῖ σοι πᾶσα καὶ ἡ τῶν διθυράμβων ποίησις ἡδονῆς χάριν ηὑρῆσθαι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕμοιγε.
τβ	Τί δὲ δὴ ἡ σεμνὴ αὑτη καὶ Θαυμαστή > ή
της τραγωδίας ποίησις ἐφ’ ᾤ ἐσπούδακε; πότερόν ἐστιν αυτής το ἐπιχείρημα καὶ ἡ σπουδή, ὡς σοὶ δοκεῖ, χαρίζεσθα ι τοῖς θεαταῖς μόνον, ἢ καὶ διαμάχεσθαι, ἐάν τι αὐτοῖς ἡδὺ μὲν ἧ καὶ κεχα-ρισμἐνον, πονηρόν δέ, ὅπως τοῦτο μὲν μη ἐρεῖ, εἰ δέ τι τυγχάνει ἀηδὲς καὶ ὠφέλιμον, τούτο δὲ καὶ λέξει καὶ ᾴσεται, ἐάν τε χαίρωσιν ἐάν τε μή; ποτέρως σοι δοκεῖ παρεσκευάσθαι ἡ τῶν τραγωδιών ποίησις;
ΚΑΛΛ. Δῆλον δὴ τούτο γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅτι ο πρὸς την ηδονήν μάλλον ὥρμηται καὶ τὸ χαρίζεσθαι τοῖς θεαταῖς.
Οὐκοῦν τὸ τοιοῦτον, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἔφαμεν νῦν δὴ κολακείαν εἶναι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Φέρε δή, εἴ τις π€ριέλοι της ποιήσεως πάσης τό τε μέλος και τὸν ρυθμόν και το μέτρον3 ἄλλο τι ἢ λόγοι γίγνονται τὸ λειπόμενον;
ΚΑΛΛ. ’ Ανάγκη.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν πρὸς πολὺν ὄχλον καὶ δήμον οὗτοι λέγονται οι λόγοι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
2X1. δημηγορία ἄρα τίς ἐστιν ἡ ποιητική.
D ΚΑΛΑ. Φαίνεται.
2ft. Οὐκοῦν ρητορική δημηγορία αν εἴη* ἢ οὐ ρητορεύειν δοκοῦσί σοι οἱ ποιηταὶ ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕμοιγε.
2Π. Νῦν ἄρα ἡμεῖς ηὑρήκαμεν ρητορικήν τινα 450
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not think that all minstrelsy and composing of dithyrambs have been invented for the sake of pleasure ?
call. I do.
soc. Then what of the purpose that has inspired our stately and wonderful tragic poetry ? Are her endeavour and purpose, to your mind, merely for the gratification of the spectators, or does she strive hard, if there be anything pleasant and gratifying, but bad for them, to leave that unsaid, and if there be anything unpleasant, but beneficial, both to speak and sing that, whether they enjoy it or not ? To which of these two aims, think you, is tragic poetry devoted ?
call. It is quite obvious, in her case, Socrates, that she is bent rather upon pleasure and the gratification of the spectators.
soc. Well now, that kind of thing, Callicles, did we say just now, is flattery ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Pray then, if we strip any kind of poetry of its melody, its rhythm and its metre, we get mere speeches as the residue, do we not ?
call. That must be so.
soc. And those speeches are spoken to a great crowd of people ?
call. Yes.
soc. Hence poetry is a kind of public speaking.
call. Apparently.
soc. Then it must be a rhetorical public speaking ; or do you not think that the poets use rhetoric in the theatres ?
call. Yes, I do.
soc. So now we have found a kind of rhetoric
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πρὸς δῆμον τοιοῦτον οἷον παίδων τε ὁμοῦ καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ ἀνδρῶν, καὶ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων, ἣν οὐ πάνυ ἀγάμεθα* κολακικὴν γὰρ αὐτήν φαμεν εἶναι.
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
2Λ. Εἶεν τί δὲ ἡ πρὸς τὸν 9Αθηναίων δῆμον E ρητορική και τούς άλλους τούς ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι δήμους τούς των ἐλευθέρων ἀνδρῶν, τί ποτε ἡμῖν αὕτη ἐστί, πότερόν σοι δοκοῦσι πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον ἀεὶ λέγειν οἱ ρήτορες, τούτου στοχαζό-μενοι, ὅπως οἱ πολῖται ὡς βέλτιστοι ἔσονται διὰ τοὺς αυτών λόγους, ἢ καὶ οὗτοι πρὸς τὸ χα-ρίζεσθαι τοῖς πολίταις ὡρμημἐνοι, καὶ ἕνεκα τοῦ ἰδίου τοῦ αὑτῶν ὀλιγωροῦντες του κοινού, ὥσπερ παισὶ προσομιλοῦσι τοῖς δήμοις, χαρίζεσθαι αὐτοῖς πειρώμενοι μόνον, εἰ δέ γε βελτίους ἔσονται ἢ χείρους διὰ ταῦτα, οὐδὲν φροντίζουσιν;
503 ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐχ ἀπλοῦν ἔτι τοῦτο έρωτας· εἰσὶ μὲν γὰρ οἳ κηδόμενοι τῶν πολιτών λέγουσιν ἃ λέγουσιν, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ οἵους οὐ λέγεις,
2Ώ. Ἐξαρκεῖ. εἰ γὰρ καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι διπλοῦν, τὸ μὲν ἕτερόν που τούτου κολακεία ἂν εἴη καὶ αἰσχρὰ δημηγορία, τὸ δ’ ἕτερον καλόν, τὸ παρα-σκευάζειν ὅπως ὡς βέλτισται ἔσονται τῶν πολιτών αἱ ψεχαί, και διαμάχεσθαι λέγοντα τα βέλτιστα, εἴτε ἡδίω εἴτε αηδέστερα ἔσται τοῖς Β ἀκούουσιν. ἀλλ’ οὐ πώποτε οὐ τούτην είδες τὴν ρητορικήν* ἢ εἴ τινα ἔχεις τῶν ρητόρων τοιοῦτον εἰπεῖν, τί οὐχὶ καὶ ἐμοὶ αὐτὸν ἔφρασας τίς ἐστιν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀλλὰ μὰ Δί’ οὐκ ἔχω ἔγωγέ σοι εἰπεῖν τῶν γε νῦν ρητόρων οὐδἐνα.
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addressed to such a public as is compounded of children and women and men, and slaves as well as free ; an art that we do not quite approv e of, since we call it a flattering one.
call. To be sure
soc. Very \\ ell; but now, the rhetoric addressed to the Athenian people, or to the other assemblies of freemen in the various cities—what can we make of that ? Do the orators strike you as speaking always with a view to what is best, with the single aim of making the citizens as good as possible by their speeches, or are they, like the poets, set on gratifying the citizens, and do they, sacrificing the common weal to their own personal interest, behave to these assemblies as to children, trying merely to gratify them, nor care a jot whether they will be better or worse in consequence ?
call. This question of yours is not quite so simple ; for there are some who have a regard for the citizens in the words that they utter, while there are also others of the sort that you mention.
soc. That is enough for me. For if this thing also is twofold, one part of it, I presume, will be flattery and a base mob-oratory, while the other is noble— the endeavour, that is, to make the citizens’ souls as good as possible, and the persistent effort to say what is best, whether it prove more or less pleasant to one’s hearers. But this is a rhetoric you never yet saw; or if you have any orator of this kind that you can mention, without more ado let me know who he is ϊ
call. No, upon my word, I cannot tell you of anyone, at feast among the orators of to-day.
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36α. Τί δέ; τῶν παλαιών ἔχεις τινὰ εἰπεῖν, δι’ ὅντινα αΙτίαν ἔχουσιν ’Αθηναίοι βελτίους γεγονέναι, ἐπειδὴ ἐκεῖνος ἤρξατο δημηγορεῖν, ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ χείρους ὄντες, ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ οἶδα τίς ἐστιν οὗτος.
C καδδ. Τί δέ; Θεμιστοκλέα ονκ ακούεις ἄνδρα αγαθόν γεγονότα καί Κίμωνα καὶ Μιλτιάδην καὶ Περικλέα τουτονὶ τὸν νεωστὶ τετελευτηκότα, οὖ καὶ οὐ ἀκήκοας;
5α. Εἰ ἔστι γε, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἢν πρότερον σὺ έλεγες ἀρετήν, άληθής, τὸ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας ἀποπιμπλάναι καὶ τὰς αὑτοῦ καὶ τὰς τῶν άλλων* εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο, ἀλλ’ ὅπερ ἐν τῷ υστερώ λόγῳ ἡναγκάσθημεν ἡμεῖς ὁμολογεῖν, ὅτι αἳ μὲν τῶν D ἐπιθυμιῶν πληρούμεναι βελτίω ποιοῦσι τὸν άνθρωπον, ταύτας μὲν ἀποτελεῖν, αἳ δὲ χείρω, μή, τοῦτο δὲ τέχνη τις εἴη· τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα τούτων τινα γεγονέναι οὐκ ἔχω ἔγωγε πῶς εἴπω.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀλλ’ ἐὰν ζητῇς καλῶς, εὑρήσεις.
2Λ. ’'Ιδωμεν δὴ οὑτωσὶ ἀτρέμα σκοπούμενοι, εἴ τις τούτων τοιοῦτος γέγονεν. φέρε γάρ, ὁ αγαθός ἀνὴρ καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιστου λέγων, α αν λέγῃ, ἄλλο τι οὐκ εἰκῇ ἐρεῖ, ἀλλ’ ἀποβλέπων E πρός τι; ώσπερ και οι άλλοι Πάντες δημιουργοί βλέποντες πρὸς τὸ αὑτῶν ἔργον έκαστος ονκ εἰκῇ εκλεγόμενος προσφέρει α προσφέρει προς το εργον τὸ αὑτοῦ, ἀλλ’ όπως αν εἶδός τι αὐτῷ σχῆ τούτο ο εργάζεται, οἶον εἰ βούλει ἰδεῖν τους ζωγράφους, τοὺς οἰκοδόμους, τοὺς ναυπη-γούς, τοὺς άλλους πάντας δημιουργούς, ὅντινα 1
1 429 b.c. We saw at 473 e that the supposed date of the discussion is405 b.c., so that" recently’there is hardlyaccurate.
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soc. Well then, can you mention one among those of older times whom the Athenians have to thank for any betterment that started at the time of his first harangues, as a change from the worse state in which he originally found them r For my part, I have no idea who the man is call. Why, do you hear no mention of Themi-stocles and what a good man he was, and Cimon and Miltiades and the great Pericles, who has died recently,1 and whom you have listened to yourself ?
soc. Yes, Callicles, if that which you spoke of just now is true virtue—the satisfaction of one’s own and other men’s desires; but if that is not so, and the truth is—as we were compelled to admit m the subsequent discussion—that only those desires which make man better by their satisfaction should be fulfilled, but those which make him worse should not, and that this is a special art, then I for one cannot tell you of any man so skilled having appeared among them.
call. Ah, but if you search properly you will find one.
soc. Then let us just consider the matter calmly, and see if any of them has appeared with that skill. Come now . the good man, who is intent on the best when he speaks, will surely not speak at random m whatever he says, but with a view to some object * He is just like any other craftsman, who having his own particular work in view selects the things he applies to that work of his, not at random, but with the purpose of giving a certain form to whatever he is working upon. You have only to look, for example,*at the painters, the builders, the shipwrights, or any of the other craftsmen, whichever
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βούλει αὐτῶν, ὡς εἰς τάξιν τινὰ έκαστος ἕκαστον τίθησιν ὃ ἂν τιθῇ, καὶ προσαναγκάζει τὸ ἕτερον τῷ ἑτέρῳ πρέπον τε εἶναι καὶ ἁρμόττειν, ἕως 504 ἂν τὸ ἅπαν συστήσηται τεταγμἐνον τε καὶ κεκο-σμημένον πρᾶγμα· καὶ οἵ τε δὴ ἄλλοι δημιουργοί καὶ οὓς νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν, οἱ περὶ τὸ σῶμα, παιδο-τρίβαι τε καὶ Ιατροί, κοσμοῦσί που τὸ σῶμα καὶ συντάττουσιν. ὁμολογοῦμεν οὕτω τοῦτ’ ἔχειν
■Λ »/
η ου;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕστω τοῦτο οὕτως.
Τάξεως ἄρα καὶ κόσμου τυχοΰσα οἰκία χρηστὴ ἂν εἴη, ἀταξίας δὲ μοχθηρά;
ΚΑΛΑ. Φημί.
5Π. Οὐκοῦν καὶ πλοῖον ὡσαὐτως;
Β καλλ. Ναί.
Sn. Καὶ μην καί τα σώματά φαμεν τὰ ἡμέτερα;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Sn. Τί δ’ ἡ ψυχὴ, ἀταξίας τυχοΰσα ἔσται χρηστή, ἢ τάξεώς τε καὶ κόσμων τινος;
καλλ. 9Ανάγκη ἐκ τῶν πρόσθεν καὶ τοῦτο συνομολογεῖν.
Τί οὖν ὄνομά ἐστιν ἐν τῷ σώματι τῷ ἐκ τῆς τάξεώς τε καὶ τοῦ κόσμου γιγνομἐνῳ;
καλλ. Ύγιειαν καὶ ἰσχὺν ἴσως λέγεις.
O	2Π. Ἕγωγε. τί δὲ αὖ τῷ ἐν τῇ ψεχῇ ἐγγιγνο-μένῳ ἐκ τῆς τάξεως καὶ τοῦ κόσμον, πειρῶ εὑρεῖν καὶ εἰπεῖν ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνο τὸ ὄνομα.
ΚΑΛΛ. Τί δὲ οὐκ αὐτὸς λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες;
2Π. Ἀλλ’ εἴ σοι ἥδιόν ἐστιν, ἐγὼ ἐρῶ· οὐ δέ, ἂν μἐν σοι δοκῶ ἐγὼ καλῶς λέγειν, φάθι· εἰ δὲ μή, ἔλεγχε καί μη ἐπίτρεπε. ἐμοὶ γὰρ δοκεῖ ταῖς μὲν τοῦ σώματος τάξεσιν ὄνομα εἶναι υγιεινόν, 456
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you like, to see how each of them arranges everything according to a certain order, and forces one part to suit and fit with another, until he has combined the whole into a regular and well-ordered production; and so of course with all the other craftsmen, and the people we mentioned just now, who have to do with the body—trainers and doctors; they too, I suppose, bring order and system into the body. Do we admit this to be the case, or not ? call. Let it be as you say.
soc. Then if regularity and order are found in a house, it will be a good one, and if irregularity, a bad one ? call. I agree.
soc. And it will be just the same with a ship ?
CAii. Yes.
soc. And further, with our bodies also, can we say ? call. Certainly.
soc. And what of the soul ? If it shows irregularity, will it be good, or if it has a certain regularity and order ?
call. Our former statements oblige us to agree to this also.
soc. Then what name do we give to the effect of regularity and order in the body ?
call. Health and strength, I suppose you mean, soc. I do. And what, again, to the effect produced in the soul by regularity and order ? Try to find the name here, and tell it me as before. call. Why not name it yourself, Socrates ? soc. Well, if you prefer it, I will; and do you, if I seem to you to name it rightly, say so ; if not, you must refute me and not let me have iny way. For it seems to me that any regularity of the body is
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ἐξ οὖ ἐν αὐτῷ ἡ ὑγίεια γίγνεται καὶ ἡ ἄλλη ἀρετὴ τοῦ σώματος, ear ι ταῦτα ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν; κααλ. ’Ἐστιν
D	Ταῖς δὲ τῆς ψυχῆς τάξεσι καὶ κοσμήσεσι
νόμιμόν re καὶ νόμος, ὅθεν καὶ νόμιμοι γίγνονται και κόσμιοι· ταῦτα δ’ ἔστι δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ σωφροσύνη. φῃς ἢ οὔ; καλλ. Ἕστω.
Οὐκοῦν πρὸς ταῦτα βλέπων ὁ ρήτωρ ἐκεῖνος, ὁ τεχνικὸς τε καὶ ἀγαθὸς, καὶ τοὺς λόγους προσοίσει ταῖς ψυχαῖς, οὓς ἂν λέγῃ, καὶ τὰς πράξεις ἁπάσας, καὶ δῶρον ἐάν τι διδῷ, δώσει, καὶ ἐάν τι ἀφαιρῆται, ἀφαιρήσεται, πρὸς τοῦτο E ἀεὶ τὸν νοῦν ἔχων, ὅπως ἂν αὐτοῦ τοῖς πολίταις δικαιοσύνη μὲν ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς γίγνηται, αδικία δὲ ἀπαλλάττηται, καὶ σωφροσύνη μὲν ἐγγίγνήται, ακολασία δὲ ἀπαλλάττηται, καὶ ἡ ἄλλη ἀρετὴ ἐγγίγνηται, κακία δὲ ἀπίῃ. συγχωρεῖς ἢ οὔ; καλλ. Συγχωρώ.
Τί γὰρ ὄφελος, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, σώματί γε κάμνοντι καὶ μοχθηρῶς διακειμένῳ σιτία πολλὰ διδόναι καὶ τὰ ἥδιστα ἢ ποτά ἣ ἄλλ’ ὁτιοῦν, ὃ μὴ ὀνήσει αὐτὸ ἔσθ’ ὅτι πλέον ἢ τουναντίον κατά γε τὸν δίκαιον λόγον καί ἔλαττον; ἔστι ταῦτα;
505 καλλ. Ἕστω.
2Λ. Οὐ γάρ, οἶμαι, λυσιτελεῖ μετά μοχθηρίας σώματος ζην ἀνθρώπῳ· ανάγκη γὰρ οὕτω καὶ ζῆν μοχθηρῶς* ἣ οὐχ όντως;
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called healthiness, and this leads to health being produced in it, and general bodily excellence. Is that so or not ? call. It is.
soc. And the regular and orderly states of the soul are called lawfulness and law, whereby men are similarly made law-abiding and orderly; and these states are justice and temperance. Oo you agree or not ? call. Be it so.
soc. Then it is this that our orator, the man of art and virtue, will have in view, when he applies to our souls the words that he speaks, and also in all his actions, and in giving any gift he will give it, and in taking anything away he will take xt, with this thought always before his mind—how justice may be engendered in the souls of his fellow-citizens, and how injustice may be removed; how temperance may be bred in them and licentiousness cut off; and how virtue as a whole may be produced and vice expelled. Do you agree to this or not ? call. I agree.
soc For what advantage is there, Callicles, in giving to a sick and ill-conditioned body a quantity of even the most agreeable things to eat and drink, or anything else whatever, if it is not going to profit thereby any more, let us say, than by the opposite treatment, on any fair reckoning, and may profit less ? Is this so ? call. Be it so.
soc. Because, I imagine, it is no gain for a man to live in a depraved state of body, since in this case his life Eftust be a depraved one also. Or is not that the case?
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ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
2Λ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας ἀποπιμπλάναι, οἶον πεινῶντα φαγεῖν ὅσον βούλεται ἢ διψῶντα
\ ί λ	C»	V C	\	\ Ν /
πιειν, υγιαινοντα μεν εωσιν οι ιατροί ως τα ποΑΛα, κάμνοντα δέ, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, οὐδέποτ’ ἐῶσιν ἐμπίπλασθαι ὧν ἐπιθυμεῖ; συγχωρεῖς τοῦτό γε καὶ σύ;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕγωγε.
Β 2η. Περὶ δὲ ψυχήν, ὦ ἄριστε, οὐχ ὁ αὐτὸς τρόπος; ἕως μὲν ἂν πονηρά ἦ, ἀνόητός τε οὖσα καὶ ἀκόλαστος καὶ ἄδικος καὶ ἀνόσιος, εἴργειν αὐτὴν δεῖ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν ἄλλ’ ἄττα ποιεῖν ἢ ἀφ* ὧν βελτίων ἔσται* φῃς ἢ οὔ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
Οὕτω γάρ που αὐτῇ ἄμεινον τῇ ψυχῃ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
Οὐκοῦν τὸ εἴργειν ἐστὶν ἀφ’ ὧν ἐπιθυμεῖ κολάζειν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
2Ώ. Τὸ κολάζεσθαι ἄρα τῆ ψεχῇ ἄμεινόν ἐστιν ἢ ἡ ἀκολασία, ὥσπερ οὐ νῦν δὴ ᾤου.
C ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκ οἶδ’ ἅττα λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ’ ἄλλον τινὰ ἐρώτα.
sn. Οὗτος ἀν?)ρ οὐχ ὑπομένει ωφελούμενος καὶ αὐτὸς τοῦτο πάσχων περὶ οὖ ὁ λόγος ἐστί, κόλα-ζόμενος.
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐδέ γέ μοι μέλει οὐδὲν ὧν σὺ λέγεις, καὶ ταῦτά σοι Γοργίου χάριν ἀπεκρινάμην.
Εἶεν τί οὖν δη ποιήσομεν; μεταξὺ τὸν λόγον καταλύομεν;
ΚΑΛΛ. Αὐτὸς γνώσῃ.
D 2Λ. Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τοὺς μύθους φασὶ μεταξὺ θέμις 460
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CALL. Yes.
soc. And so the satisfaction of one’s desires— if one is hungry, eating as much as one likes, or if thirsty, drinking—is generally allowed by doctors when one is in health; bat they practically never allow one m sickness to take one’s fill of things that one desires : do yon agree with me m this ? call. I do.
soc And does not the same rule, my excellent friend, apply to the soul ? So long as it is in a bad state — thoughtless, licentious, unjust and unholy —we must restrain its desires and not permit it to do anything except what will help it to be better: do you grant this, or not ? call. I do.
soc. For thus, I take it, the soul itself is better off ? call. To be sure.
soc. And is restraining a person from what he desires correcting him > call. Yes.
soc. Then correction is better for the soul than uncorrected licence, as you were thinking just now.
call. I have no notion what you are referring to, Socrates ; do ask some one else.
soc. Here is a fellow who cannot endure a kindness done him, or the experience in himself of what our talk is about—a correction !
call. Well, and not a jot do I care, either, for anything you say; I only gave you those answers to oblige Gorgias.
soc. Very good. So now, what shall we do ? Break off our argument midway ? call. You must decide that for yourself, soc. Why, they say one does wrong to leave off
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εἶναι κατάλείπειν, ἀλλ’ ἐπιθέντας κεφάλήν, ἵνα μὴ ἄνευ κεφάλῆς περιίῃ. ἀπόκριναι οὖν καὶ τὰ λοιπά, ἵνα ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος κεφάλὴν λάβῃ.
καλλ. Ὠς βίαιος εἶ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐὰν δὲ ἐμοὶ πείθῃ, ἐάσεις χαίρειν τοῦτον τὸν λόγον, ἢ καὶ ἄλλῳ τῳ διάλέξῃ.
2η. Τίς οὖν ἄλλος ἐθέλει; μὴ γάρ τοι ἀτελῆ γε τὸν λόγον κατάλίπωμεν.
καλλ. Αὐτὸς δὲ οὐκ ἂν δύναιο διελθεῖν τὸν λόγον, ἢ λέγων κατά σαυτὸν ἢ ἀποκρινόμενος σαυτῷ;
E	*Τνα μοι τὸ τοῦ Επιχάρμου γἐνηται, tf ἃ
πρὸ τοῦ δύο ἄνδρες ἔλεγον,” εἷς ῶν ἱκανὸς γἐνωμαι. ἀτὰρ κινδυνεύει ἀναγκαιότατον εἶναι όντως. εἰ μέντοι ποιήσομεν, οἶμαι ἔγωγε χρῆναι πάντας ἡμᾶς φιλονίκως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ εἰδἕναι τὸ αληθές τί ἐστι περὶ ὧν λέγομεν καὶ τί ψεῦδος* κοινόν γὰρ αγαθόν ἅπασι φανερὸν γενέσθαι αὐτό. δίειμι μὲν 506 οὖν τῷ λόγῳ ἐγὼ ὡς ἄν μοι δοκῇ ἔχειν ἐὰν δέ τῳ ἡμῶν μη τὰ ὄντα 8οκώ ὁμολογεῖν ἐμαυτῷ, χρὴ ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι καὶ ἐλέγχειν. οὐδὲ γάρ τοι ἔγωγε εἰδὼς λέγω ἃ λέγω, ἀλλὰ ζητῶ κοινῇ μεθ’ υμών, ὥστε, ἄν τι φαίνηται λέγων ὁ ἀμφισβητῶν ἐμοί, ἐγὼ πρῶτος συγχωρήσομαι. λέγω μέντοι ταῦτα, εἰ δοκεῖ χρῆναι διαπερανθῆναι τὸν λόγον εἰ δὲ μὴ βούλεσθε, ἐῶμεν δὴ χαίρειν καὶ ἀπίωμεν. 1
1 Epicharmus of Cos produced philosophic comedies m Sicily during the first part of the fifth century. The saying is quoted in full by Athenaeus, vu. 308 τά πρό του ὅό* ἄνδρες ἐλεγον εῖς ἐγἀ>ν ἀποχρἐω.
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even stones in the middle; one should set a head on the thing, that it may not go about headless. So proceed with the rest of your answers, that our argument may pick up a head.
call. How overbearing you are, Socrates ! Take my advice, and let tins argument drop, or find some one else to argue with.
soc Then who else is willing ? Surely we must not leave the argument there, unfinished ?
call. Could you not get through it yourself, either talking on by yourself or answering your own questions ?
soc. So that, in Epicharmus’s phrase,1 “ what two men spake erewhile ” I may prove I can manage single-handed. And indeed it looks as though it must of sheer necessity be so. Still, if we are to do this, for my part I think we ought all to vie with each other in attempting a knowledge of what is true and what false in the matter of our argument; for it is a benefit to all alike that it be revealed. Now I am going to pursue the argument as my view of it may suggest; but if any of you think the admissions I am making to myself are not the truth, you must seize upon them and refute me. For I assure you I myself do not say what I say as knowing it, but as joining in the search with you; so that if anyone who disputes my statements is found to be on the right track, I shall be the first to agree with him. This, however, I say on the assumption that you think the argument should be carried through to a conclusion; but if you would rather it were not, let us have done with it now and go our wfcys.
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ΓΟΡΓ. Ἀλλ’ ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες, Β χρῆναι' πω ἀπιἐναι, ἀλλὰ διεξελθεῖν σε τὸν λόγον φαίνεται δέ μοι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις δοκεῖν. βούλομαι γὰρ ἐγωγε καὶ αὐτὸς ἀκοῦσαί σου αὐτοῦ διιόντος τὰ ἐπίλοιπα.
2Λ. Ἀλλὰ μὲν δή, ὦ Γοργία, καὶ αὐτὸς ἡδέως μὲν ἂν Καλλικλεῖ τούτῳ ἔτι διελεγόμην, ἕως αὐτῷ τὴν τοῦ Ἀμφίονος ἀπέδωκα ρήσιν ἀντὶ τῆς τοῦ Ζήθου· ἐπειδὴ δὲ σύ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, οὐκ ἐθέλεις συνδιαπερᾶναι τὸν λόγον, ἀλλ’ οὖν ἐμοῦ γε ἀκούων ἐπιλαμβάνου, ἐάν τί σοι δοκῶ μὴ καλῶς λέγειν. C καί με ἐὰν ἐξελέγχῃς, οὐκ ἀχθεσθήσομαί σοι ὥσπερ οὐ ἐμοί, ἀλλὰ μέγιστος εὐεργέτης παρ’ ἐμοὶ ἀναγεγράψῃ.
καλλ. Λέγε, ὦ 9γαθε, αὐτὸς καὶ πέραινε.
2ίΐ. Ἀκουε δὴ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐμοῦ ἀνάλαβόντος τὸν λόγον. Ἀρα τὸ ἡδὺ καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν τὸ αὐτό ἐστιν; Οὐ ταὐτόν, ὡς ἐγὼ καὶ Καλλικλῆς ὡμολογήσαμεν. Πότερον δὲ τὸ ἡδὺ ἕνεκα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ πρακτέον, ἢ τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἕνεκα τοῦ ἡδέος; Τὸ ἡδὺ ἕνεκα τοῦ D ἀγαθοῦ. Ἠδὺ δέ ἐστι τοῦτο, οὖ παραγενομένου ἡδόμεθα, ἀγαθὸν δὲ οὖ παρόντος αγαθοί ἐσμεν; Πάνυ γε. Ἀλλὰ μήν αγαθοί γέ ἐσμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς καὶ τἆλλα πάντα, ὅσα αγαθά ἐστιν, αρετής τινος παραγενομἐνης; Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ ἀναγκαίον εἶναι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις. Ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ ἥ γε ἀρετὴ ἑκάστου, καὶ σκεύους καί σώματος και ψυχής αὖ καὶ ζώου παντός, οὐ τῷ εἰκῇ κάλλιστα παραγίγνεται, ἀλλὰ τάξει καί ὀρθότητι καὶ τέχνη, ἥτις εκάατω ἀπο-δέδοται αὐτῶν* ἆρα ἔστι ταῦτα; Ἐγὼ μὲν γάρ
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gorg. Well, my opinion is, Socrates, that we ought not to go away yet, but that you should go through with the argument; and I fancy the rest of them think the same. For I myself, in fact, desire to hear you going through the remainder by yourself.
soc. Why, to be sure, Gorgias, I myself should have liked to continue discussing with Callicles here until I had paid him an Amphion’s speech in return for his of Zethus.1 But since you, Callicles, are unwilling to join me in finishing off the argument, you must at any rate pull me up, as you listen, if it seems to you that my statements are wrong. And if you refute me, I shall not be vexed with you as you were with me ; you will only be recorded in my mind as my greatest benefactor.
call. Proceed, good sir, by yourself, and finish it off.
soc. Give ear, then; but first I will resume our argument from the beginning. Are the pleasant and the good the same thing ? Not the same, as Callicles and I agreed. Is the pleasant thing to be done for the sake of the good, or the good for the sake of the pleasant ? The pleasant for the sake of the good. And is that thing pleasant by whose advent we are pleased, and that thing good by whose presence we are good ? Certainly. But further, both we and everything else that is good, are good by the advent of some virtue ? In my view this must be so, Callicles. But surely the virtue of each thing, whether of an implement or of a body, or again of a soul or any live creature, does not arrive most properly by accident, but by an order or riglitness or art that is apportioned to each. Is
1	Of. 485 above.
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E φημι. Τάξει ἄρα τεταγμένον καὶ κεκοσμημένον ἐστὶν ἡ ἀρετὴ έκαστου; Φαίην ἂν ἔγωγε. Κόσμος τις ἄρα ἐγγενόμενος ἐν ἑκάστῳ ὁ έκαστου οἰκεῖος αγαθόν παρέχει έκαστον των οντων; Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ. Καὶ ψυχὴ ἄρα κόσμον ἔχουσα τὸν ἐαυτῆς ἀμείνων τῆς ακόσμητου; *Ανάγκη. Ἀλλὰ μην η γε κόσμον ἔχουσα κόσμια; Πῶς γὰρ οὐ μέλλει;
507 Ή δέ γε κόσμια σώφρων; Πολλὴ ανάγκη. Ἠ ἄρα σώφρων ψεχὴ αγαθή, εγώ μεν οὐκ ἔχω παρὰ ταῦτα ἄλλα φάναι, ὦ φίλε Καλλίκλεις* οὐ δ’ εἰ ἔχεις, δίδασκε.
ΚΑΛΑ. Λέγ’, ὦ ’γαθέ.
Λέγω δὴ ὅτι, εἰ ἡ σώφρων αγαθή ἐστιν, ἡ τουναντίον τη σώφρονι πεπονθυΐα κακή ἐστιν* ἦν δὲ αυτή ή ἄφρων τε καὶ ἀκόλαστος. Πάνυ γε. Καὶ μήν δ γε σώφρων τα προσήκοντα πράττοι αν καί περί θεούς καί περί ανθρώπους* οὐ γὰρ ἂν σωφρονοῖ τὰ μὴ προσήκοντα πράττων. ’Ανάγκη ταῦτ’ εἶναι ούτως. Καὶ μήν περί μεν ανθρώπους Β τὰ προσήκοντα πράττων δίκαι’ ἂν πράττοι, περὶ δὲ θεοὺς ὅσια· τὸν δὲ τὰ δίκαια καὶ ὅσια πράττοντα ανάγκη δίκαιον καί δσιον εἶναι. Ἕστι ταῦτα. Καὶ μεν δὴ καὶ ἀνδρεῖόν γε ανάγκη* οὐ γὰρ δὴ σώφρονος ἀνδρὸς ἐστιν οὔτε διώκειν οὔτε φεύγειν ἃ μὴ προσήκει, ἀλλ’ ἃ δεῖ καὶ πράγματα και ανθρώπους και ἡδονὰς καὶ λύπας φεύγειν και διώκειν, καὶ ὑπομένοντα καρτερεῖν ὅπου δεῖ· ὥστε C πολλή ανάγκη, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τὸν σώφρονα, ώσπερ
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that so ? I certainly agree. Then the virtue of each thing is a matter of regular and orderly arrangement ? I at least should say so. Hence it is a certain order proper to each existent thing that by its advent in each makes it good ? That is my view. So then a soul which has its own proper order is better than one which is tmordered ? Necessarily. But further, one that has order is orderly ? Of course it will be. And the orderly one is temperate ? Most necessarily. So the temperate soul is good. For my part, I can find nothing to say in objection to this, my dear Callicles; but if you can, do instruct me.
call. Proceed, good sir,
soc. I say, then, that if the temperate soul is good, one that is in the opposite state to this sensible1 one is bad; and that was the senseless and dissolute one. Certainly. And further, the sensible man will do what is fitting as regards both gods and men; for he could not be sensible if he did what was unfitting. That must needs be so. And again, when he does what is fitting as regards men, his actions will be just, and as regards the gods, pious ; and he who does what is just and pious must needs be a just and pious man. That is so. And surely he must be brave also for you know a sound or temperate mind is shown, not by pursuing and shunning what one ought not, but by shunning and pursuing what one ought, whether they be things or people or pleasures or pains, and by steadfastly persevering m one’s duty ; so that it follows of strict necessity, Callicles, that the temperate man, as shown in our
1 The argument here makes use of a more literal meaning of σώφρων—“ sound-minded ” (verging on “ conscientious,” as in what immediately follows).
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διήλθομεν, δίκαιον ὄντα καὶ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ ὅσιον αγαθόν ἄνδρα εἶναι τελέως, τὸν δε αγαθόν εὖ τε καὶ καλώς πράττειν ἃ ἂν πράττῃ, τὸν δ’ εὖ πράτ-τοντα μακάριόν τε καὶ εὐδαίμονα εἶναι, τὸν δὲ πονηρὸν καὶ κακώς πράττοντα άθλιον οὗτος δ’ ἂν εἴη ὁ ἐναντίως ἔχων τῷ σώφρονι, ὁ ακόλαστος, ὃν οὐ ἐπῄνεις
Ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν ταῦτα οὕτω τίθεμαι καί φημι ταῦτα ἀληθῆ εἶναι* εἰ δὲ ἔστιν αληθή, τὸν βουλό-D μενον, ὡς ἔοικεν, εὐδαίμονα εἶναι σωφροσύνην μὲν διωκτέον καὶ ἀσκητέον, ακολασίαν δὲ φευκτέον ὡς ἔχει ποδῶν έκαστος ημών, καὶ παρασκευαστέον μάλιστα μὲν μηδὲν δεῖσθαι τοῦ κολάζεσθαι, ἐὰν δὲ δεηθῇ ἢ αὐτὸς ἢ ἄλλος τις τῶν οἰκείων, ἢ ἰδιώτης ἢ πόλις, ἐπιθετέον δίκην καὶ κολαστέον, εἰ μέλλει εὐδαίμων εἶναι. οὗτος ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ ὁ σκοπός εἶν αι, πρὸς ὃν βλέποντα δεῖ ζῆν, καὶ πάντα εἰς τοῦτο καὶ τὰ αὑτοῦ συντείνοντα καὶ τὰ τῆς πόλεως, ὅπως δικαιοσύνη παρέσται καὶ σωφρο-Ε σύνη τῷ μακαρίῳ μέλλοντι ἔσεσθαι, οὕτω πράττειν, οὐκ ἐπιθυμίας ἐῶντα ακολάστους εἶναι καὶ ταντας ἐπιχειροῦντα πληρούν, άνήνντον κακόν, λῃστοῦ βίον ζῶντα. οὔτε γὰρ ἂν ἄλλῳ ἀνθρώπῳ προσφιλής αν εἴη ὁ τοιοῦτος οὔτε θεῷ* κοινωνεῖν γὰρ ἀδύνατος· ὅτῳ δὲ μὴ ἕνι κοινωνία, φιλία ούκ αν εἴη. φασὶ δ’ οἱ σοφοί, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, καὶ ουρανόν 508 «αὶ γῆν καὶ θεοὺς καὶ ανθρώπους την κοινωνίαν συνέχειν καὶ φιλίαν και κοσμιότητα και σωφρο- 1
1 As the various meanings of σωφροσύνη have been brought out to suggest that one side of that virtue involves the others, so here the apparent quibble of εδ πράττω (“ act well ” and
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exposition, being just and brave and pious, is the perfection of a good man; and that the good man does well and fairly whatever he does ; and that he who does well is blessed and happy,1 while the wicked man or evil-doer is wretched. And this must be the man who is m an opposite case to the temperate,—the licentious man whom you were commending.
So there is my account of the matter, and I say that this is the truth ; and that, if this is true, anyone, as it seems, who desires to be happy must ensue and practise temperance, and flee from licentiousness, each of us as fast as his feet will carry him, and must contrive, if possible, to need no correction; but if he have need of it, either himself or anyone belonging to him, either an individual or a city, then right must be applied and they must be corrected, if they are to be happy. This, in my opinion, is the mark on winch a man should fix his eyes throughout life; he should concentrate all his own and his city’s efforts on this one business of providing a man who would be blessed with the needful justice and temperance; not letting one’s desires go unrestrained and in one’s attempts to satisfy them—an interminable trouble—leading the life of a robber. For neither to any of his fellow-men can such an one be dear, nor to God; since he cannot commune with any, and where there is no communion, there can be no friendship. And wise men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and earth and gods and men are held together by communion
and friendship, by orderliness, temperance, and »
“fare well”) is intended to suggest a real dependence of happiness upon virtue.
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σύνην καὶ δικαιότητα, καὶ τὸ ὅλον τοῦτο διὰ ταῦτα κόσμον καλοῦσιν, ὦ ἑταῖρε, οὐκ ακοσμίαν οὐδὲ ακολασίαν, οὐ 8έ μοι δοκεῖς οὐ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν τούτοις, καὶ ταῦτα σοφός ὥν, ἀλλὰ λέληθέ σε ὅτι ἡ ἰσότης ἡ γεωμετρική καί εν θεοῖς καὶ εν ἀνθρώποις μέγα δύναται· οὐ δὲ πλεονεξίαν οἴει δεῖν ἀσκεῖν γεωμετρίας γὰρ αμελείς. εἶεν ἣ ἐξελεγκτέος δὴ οὐτος ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ἐστίν, ὡς οὐ Β δικαιοσύνης και σωφροσύνης κτήσει εὐδαίμονες οἱ εὐδαίμονες, κακίας Βέ οι άθλιοι άθλιοι,1 ἢ εἰ οὖτος άληθης ἐστι, σκεπτέον τί τα συμβαίνοντα. τὰ πρόσθεν ἐκεῖνα, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, συμβαίνει πάντα, ἐφ* οἶς οὐ με ηρου9 ει σπουδάζων λέγοιμι, λέγοντα ὅτι κατηγορητέον εἴη καὶ αὑτοῦ καὶ υἱέος καὶ εταίρου, εάν τι ἀδικῇ, καὶ τη ρητορική ἐπὶ τοῦτο χρηστέον καὶ ἃ Πῶλον αισχύνη φου συγχωρεῖν, C αληθη άρα ἦν, τὸ εἶναι τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ὅσῳπερ αίμχιον, τοσούτῳ κάκιον καὶ τὸν μέλλοντα ὀρθῶς ρητορικόν εσεσθαι δίκαιον ἄρα δεῖ είναι καὶ ἐπιστήμονα τῶν δικαίων, ὃ αὖ Γοργίαν ἔφη Πῶλος δι’ αισχύνην ὁμολογῆσαι.
Τούτων δὲ ούτως ἐχόντων σκεψώμεθα, τί ποτ’ ἐστὶν ἃ οὐ ἐμοὶ ονειδίζεις, Spa καλώς λέγεται ῆ ου, ως αρα εγω ουχ οιος τ ειμι ροηυησαι ουτε ἐμαυτῷ οὔτε τῶν φίλων οὐδενὶ οὐδὲ τῶν οικείων, οὐδ’ ἐκσῶσαι ἐκ τῶν μεγίστων κινδύνων, εἰμὶ δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ βουλομἐνῳ ώσπερ οι άτιμοι του ἐθέ-D λοντος, ἄν τε τύπτειν βούληται, τὸ νεανικόν δη
1 άθλιοι add. Heindorf.
1 Κόσμος (“order”) was the name first given to the universe by the Pythagoreans.
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justice; and that is the reason, my friend, vt by they call the whole of this world by the name of order,1 not of disorder or dissoluteness. Now you, as it seems to me, do not give proper attention to this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to observe the great power, of geometrical equality amongst both gods and men: you hold that selfadvantage is what one ought to practise, because you neglect geometry. Very well · either we must refute this statement, that it is by the possession of justice and temperance that the happy are happy and by that of vice the wretched are wretched ; or if this is true, we must investigate its consequences. Those former results, Callicles, must all follow, on which you asked me if I was speaking in earnest when I said that a man must accuse himself or his son or his comrade if he do any wrong, and that this is what rhetoric must be used for; and what you supposed Polus to be conceding from shame is after all true—that to do wrong is worse, in ithe same degree as it is baser, than to suffer it, and that whoever means to be the right sort of rhetorician must really be just and well-informed of the ways of justice, which again Polus said that Gorgias was only shamed into admitting.
This being the case, let us consider what weight, if any, there is in the reproaches you cast upon me ·2 is it fairly alleged or not that I am unable to stand up for myself or any of my friends and relations, or to deliver them from the sorest perils, but am exposed bke an outcast to the whim of anyone who chooses to give me—the dashing phrase is yours—a box *
2	Socrates proceeds to recall the reproaches of Callicles, above, 486.
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τοῦτο τοῦ σοῦ λόγου, ἐπὶ κόρρης, ἐάν τε χρήματα ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, ἐάν τε ἐκβάλλειν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, ἐάν τε, τὸ έσχατον, ἀποκτεῖναι* καὶ οὕτω δια-κεῖσθαι πάντων δὴ αἴσχιστόν ἐστιν, ὡς ὁ σὸς λόγος, ὁ δὲ δὴ ἐμὸς ὅστις, πολλάκις μὲν ἤδη εἴρηται, οὐδὲν δὲ κωλύει καί ἔτι λέγεσθαι· οὔ φημι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τὸ τύπτεσθαι ἐπὶ κόρρης E αδίκως αΐσχιστον εἶναι, οὐδέ γε τὸ τέμνεσθαι οὔτε τὸ σώμα το ἐμὸν οὔτε τὸ βαλάντιον, άλλα τὸ τύπτε tv καὶ ἐμὲ καὶ τὰ ἐμὰ αδίκως καί τέμνε ιν καὶ αἴσχιον καὶ κάκιον, καὶ κλέπτειν γε ἅμα καὶ άνδραποδίζεσθαι καί τοιχωρνχεΐν καί συλλήβδην ὁτιοῦν ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἐμὲ καὶ τὰ ἐμὰ τῷ άδικονντι καί κάκιον καὶ αϊσχιον εἶναι ἢ ἐμοὶ τῷ άδικον-μένω. ταῦτα ἡμῖν ἄνω ἐκεῖ ἐν τοῖς πρόσθε λόγοις οὕτω φανέντα, ὡς ἐγὼ λέγω, κατέχεται καὶ δέδεται, καὶ εἰ άγροικότερόν τι εἰπεῖν ἔστι, σιδηροῖς καὶ ἀδαμαντίνοις λόγοις, ὡς γοῦν αν δόξειεν οὑτωσί, οὓς σὺ εἰ μὴ λύσεις ἢ σοῦ τις νεανικώτερος, οὐχ οἷόν τε ἄλλως λέγοντα ἢ ὡς ἐγὼ νῦν λέγω καλώς λέγειν ἐπεὶ ἔμοιγε ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος ἐστὶν ἀεί, ὅτι ἐγὼ ταῦτα οὐκ οἶδα ὅπως ἔχει, ὅτι μέντοι ὧν ἐγὼ ἐντετύχηκα, ώσπερ νυν, οὐδεὶς οἷός τ’ ἐστὶν άλλως λέγων μὴ οὐ καταγέλαστος εἶναι. ἐγὼ μεν οὖν αὖ τίθημι ταῦτα Β όντως ἔχειν εἰ δὲ όντως έχει καί μέγιστον τῶν κακών ἐστὶν ἡ ἀδικία τῷ άδικονντι καί ἔτι τούτου μεῖζον μεγίστου οντος, ει οἷόν τε, τὸ ἀδικοΰντα μὴ διδόναι δίκην, τινα αν βοήθειαν μη δυνάμενος άνθρωπος βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ καταγέλαστος αν τη άλη~ Θεία εἴη; ἆρ’ οὐ τούτην, ἥτις άποτρέψει την μεγίστην ημών βλάβην; ἀλλὰ πολλή ανάγκη 472
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on the ear; or strip me of my substance or expel me from the city; or, worst of all, put me to death; and that to be m such a case is the lowest depth of shame, as your account has it ? But mine—though it has been frequently stated already, there can be no objection to my stating it once again—is this : I deny, Callicles, that to be wrongfully boxed on the ear is the deepest disgrace, or to have either my person cut or my purse; I hold that to strike or cut ine or mine wrongfully is yet more of a disgrace and an evil, and likewise stealing and kidnapping and housebreaking, and in short any wrong whatsoever done to me or mine, are both worse and more shameful to the wrongdoer than to me the wronged. All this, which has been made evident m the form I have stated some way back in our foregoing discussion, is held firm and fastened—if I may put it rather bluntly—with reasons of steel and adamant (so it would seem, at least, on the face of it) which you or somebody more gallant than yourself must undo, or else accept this present statement of mine as the only possible one For my story is ever the same, that I cannot tell how the matter stands, and yet of all whom I have encountered, before as now, no one has been able to state it otherwise without making himself ridiculous. Well now, once more I assume it to be so ; but if it is so, and injustice is the greatest of evils to the wrongdoer, and still greater than this greatest, if such can be, when the wrongdoer pays no penalty, what rescue is it that a man must be able to effect for himself if he is not to be ridiculous m very truth ? Is it not one which will averf from us the greatest harm ? Nay, rescue
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ταὐτην εἶναι τὴν αίσχίστην βοήθειαν, μὴ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν μήτε αὑτῷ μήτε τοῖς αὑτοῦ φίλοις τε C καὶ οἰκείοις, δευτέραν δὲ τὴν τοῦ δευτέρου Κακοῦ καὶ τρίτην τὴν τοῦ τρίτου καὶ τἆλλα οὕτως· ὡς ἑκάστου κακού μέγεθος πέφυκεν, οὕτω καί κάλλος τοῦ δυνατόν εἶναι ἐφ’ ἕκαστα βοηθεῖν καὶ αισχύνη τοΰ μή. ἆρα ἄλλως ἢ όντως ἔχει, ὦ Καλλίκλεις; καλλ. Οὐκ άλλως♦
sn. Δυοῖν οὖν ὄντοιν, τοῦ ἀδικεῖν τε καὶ ἀδι-κεῖσθαι, μεῖζον μέν φαμεν κακόν τὸ ἀδικεῖν, ἔλαττον δὲ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι. τί οὖν ἂν παρασκευα-σάμενος άνθρωπος βοηθήσειεν αὑτῷ, ὥστε ἀμφο-τέρας τὰς ὠφελείας ταύτας ἔχειν, τήν τε ἀπὸ D τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν καὶ την ἀπὸ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι; πότερα δύναμιν ἢ βούλησιν; ὧδε δὲ λέγω· πότερον ἐὰν μὴ βούληται ἀδικεῖσθαι, οὐκ ἀδική-σεται, ἢ ἐὰν δύναμιν παρασκευάσηται τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι, οὐκ ἀδικήσεται; καλλ. Δῆλον δὴ τοντό γε, ὅτι ἐὰν δύναμιν.
2Λ. Τί δὲ δὴ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν; πότερον ἐὰν μὴ βούληται ἀδικεῖν, ικανόν τοῦτ’ ἐστίν—οὐ γὰρ ἀδικήσει—ἢ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτο δεῖ δύναμίν τινα καὶ E τέχνην παρασκευάσασθαι, ὡς, ἐὰν μὴ μάθη αὐτὰ καὶ ἀσκήσῃ, ἀδικήσει; τί οὐκ αὐτό γέ μοι τοῦτο ἀπεκρίνω, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, πότερόν σοι δοκοῦμεν ὀρθῶς ἀναγκασθῆναι ὁμολογεῖν ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν λόγοις ἐγώ τε καὶ Πῶλος ἢ οὔ, ἡνίκα ὡμο-λογήσαμεν μηδἐνα βουλόμενον ἀδικεῖν, ἀλλ’ ἄκον-τας τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας πάντας ἀδικεῖν;
510 καλλ. Ἕστω σοι τοῦτο, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὕτως, ἵνα διαπεράνῃς τὸν λόγον.
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must needs be at its shamefullest, if one is unable to rescue either oneself or one’s own friends and relations, and second to it is inability m face of the second sort of evil, and third in face of the third, and so on with the rest; according to the gravity attaching to each evil is either the glory of being able to effect a rescue from each sort, or the shame of being unable. Is it so or otherwise, Callicles ? call. Not otherwise.
soc. Then of these two, doing and suffering wrong, we declare doing wrong to be the greater evil, and suffering it the less. Now with what should a man provide himself in order to come to his own rescue, and so have both of the benefits that arise from doing no wrong on the one hand, and suffering none on the other ? Is it power or will ? What I mean is, will a man avoid being wronged by merely wishing not to be wronged, or will he avoid it by providing himself with power to avert it ?
call. The answer to that is obvious : by means of power.
soc. But what about doing wrong ? Will the mere not wishing to do it suffice—since, in that case, he will not do it—or does it require that he also provide himself with some power or art, since unless he has got such learning or training he will do wrong ? I really must have your answer on this particular point, Callicles—whether you think that Polus and I were correct or not m finding ourselves forced to admit, as we did in the preceding argument, that no one does wrong of his own wish, but that all who do wrong do it against their will.
call. Let it be as you would have it, Socrates,inorder that you may come to a conclusion of your argument.
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awa. Καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικε, παρασκευαστέον ἐστὶ δύναμιν τινα καὶ τέχνην, ὅπως μὴ ἀδικήσομεν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2n. Τίς οὖν ποτ’ ἐστὶ τέχνη τῆς παρασκευῆς τοῦ μηδὲν ἀδικεῖσθαι ἢ ὡς ὀλίγιστα; σκέψαι εἰ σοὶ δοκεῖ ἤπερ ἐμοί. ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ δοκεῖ ἥδε· ἢ αὐτὸν ἄρχειν δεῖν ἐν τῆ πόλει ἢ καὶ τυραννεῖν, ἢ τῆς ὑπαρχούσης πολιτείας ἑταῖρον εἶναι.
Β ΚΑΛΛ. Ὀρὰς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὡς ἐγὼ ἕτοιμός εἰμι ἐπαινεῖν, ἄν τι καλῶς λέγῃς; τοῦτο μοι δοκεῖς πάνυ καλώς εἰρηκἐναι.
Σκόπει δὴ καὶ τόδε ἐάν σοι δοκῶ εὖ λέγειν. φίλος μοι δοκεῖ έκαστος ἑκάστῳ εἶναι ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα, ὅνπερ οἱ παλαιοί τε καὶ σοφοί λέγουσιν, ὁ ὅμοιος τῷ ὁμοίῳ, οὐ καὶ σοί;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕμοιγε.
2Π. Οὐκοῦν ὅπου τύραννός ἐστιν αρχών άγριος και ἀπαίδευτος, εἴ τις τούτου ἐν τῇ πόλει πολὺ βελτίων εἴη, φοβοῖτο δήπου ἂν αὐτὸν ὁ τύραννος C καὶ τούτῳ ἐξ άτταντος τον νοΰ ονκ αν ποτζ δύναιτο φίλος γενέσθαι;
καλά. ’Ἐστι ταῦτα.
Οὐδέ γε εἴ τις πολὺ φαυλότερος εἴη, οὐδ’ αν οὗτος* καταφρονοΐ γὰρ αν αυτόν ὁ τύραννος και ονκ αν ποτε ὡς πρὸς φίλον σπουδάσειεν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Καὶ ταῦτ* αληθή.
Λείπεται δὴ ἐκεῖνος μόνος ἄξιος λόγου φίλος τω τοιούτῳ, ὃς αν ὁμοήθης ὥν, ταὐτὰ ψέγων καὶ ἐπαινῶν, ἐθέλῃ ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ὑπο-κεῖσθαι τῷ ἄρχοντι. οὗτος μέγα ἐν ταύτῃ τῆ
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soc. Then for this purpose also, of not doing wrong, it seems we must provide ourselves with a certain power or art. call. To be sure.
soc. Now what can be the art of providing so that we suffer no wrong, or as little as possible ? Consider if you take the same view of it as I do. Tor in my view it is this: one must either be a ruler, or even a despot, in one’s city, or else an associate of the existing government.
call. Do you note, Socrates, how ready I am to praise, when you say a good thing ? This seems to me excellently spoken.
soc. Then see if this next statement of mine strikes you as a good one too. It seems to me that the closest possible friendship between man and man is that mentioned by the sages of old time as “ like to like.” Do you not agree ? call. I do.
soc. So where you have a savage, uneducated ruler as despot, if there were some one in the city far better than he, I suppose the despot would be afraid of him and could never become a friend to him with all his heart ? call. That is so.
soc. Nor a friend to anyone who was much inferior to him either; for the despot would despise him and never show him the attention due to a friend. call. That is true also.
soc. Then the only friend of any account that remains for such a person is a man of his own temper, who blames and praises the same things, and is thus willing to be governed by him and to be subject to his rule. He is a man who will have great power
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D πόλει δυνήσεται, τούτον οὐδεὶς χαίρων ἀδικήσει. οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
Εἰ ἄρα τις ἐννοήσειεν ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ πόλει τῶν νέων, “ Τινα ἂν τρόπον ἐγὼ μέγα δυναίμην καὶ μηδείς με ἀδικοῖ; ” αὕτη, ὡς ἔοι κεν, αὐτῷ ὁδὸς ἐστιν, εὐθὺς ἐκ νέου ἐθίζειν αὑτὸν τοῖς αὐτοῖς χαίρειν καὶ ἄχθεσθαι τῷ δεσπότῃ, και παρά-σκευάζειν ὅπως ὅτι μάλιστα ὅμοιος ἔσται ἐκείνῳ * οὐχ οὕτως;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναί.
35	Οὐκοῦν τούτῳ τὸ μὲν μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ
μέγα δύνασθαι, ὡς ὁ ὑμέτερος λόγος, ἐν τῇ πόλει διαπεπράξεται.
ΚΑΛΛ. Πάνυ γε.
2Λ. Ἀρ’ οὖν καὶ τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν, ἢ πολλοῦ δεῖ, εἴπερ ὅμοιος ἔσται τῷ ἄρχοντι ὅντι ἀδίκῳ καὶ παρὰ τούτῳ μέγα δυνήσεται; ἀλλ’ οἶμαι ἔγωγε, πᾶν τοὐναντίον οὑτωσὶ ἡ παρασκευὴ ἔσται αὐτῷ ἐπὶ τὸ οἵῳ τε είναι ὡς πλεῖστα ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἀδικοῦντα μὴ διδόναι δίκην ἦ γάρ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φαίνεται.
511	2η. Οὐκοῦν τὸ μέγιστον αὐτῷ κακὸν ὑπάρξει
μοχθηρῷ ὄντι τὴν ψεχὴν καὶ λελωβημἐνῳ διὰ τὴν μίμησιν τοῦ δεσπότου καὶ δύναμιν.
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκ οἶδ’ ὅπῃ στρἐφεις ἑκάστότε τοὺς λόγους ἄνω καὶ κάτω, ὦ Σώκρατες* ἢ οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι οὗτος ὁ μιμούμενος τον μὴ μιμούμενον εκείνον ἀποκτενεῖ, ἐὰν βούληται, καὶ ἀφαιρήσεται τὰ ὄντα;
Β 2Λ· Οἶδα, ὦ ’γαθὲ Καλλίκλεις, εἰ μὴ κωφός γ’ εἰμί, καὶ σοῦ ἀκούων καὶ Πώλου ἄρτι πολλάκις 478
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in that state ; him none will wrong with impunity. Is it not so ? call. Yes.
soc. Hence if one of the young men in that city should reflect* In what way can I have great power, and no one may do me wrong ?—this, it would seem, is the path he must take, to accustom himself from his eailiest youth to be delighted and annoyed by the same things as his master, and contrive to be as like the other as possible. Is it not so ? call. Yes.
soc. And so this man will have attained to a condition of suffering no wrong and having great power—as your party maintain—in the city. call. Certainly
soc. And of doing no wrong likewise ? Or is it quite the contrary, if he is to be like his unjust ruler, and have great influence with him ? Well, for my part, I think his efforts will be all the opposite way, that is, towards enabling himself to do as much wrong as possible and to pay no penalty for the wrong he does ; will they not ? call. Apparently.
soc. And thus he will find himself possessed of the greatest evil, that of having his soul depraved and maimed as a result of his imitation of his master and -the power he has got.
call. You have a strange way of twisting your arguments, at each, point, this way or that, Socrates ! Surely you know that this imitator will put to death anyone who does not imitate his master, if he pleases, and will strip him of his property.
soc. I know that, my good Callicles, if I am not deaf, as I have heard it so often of late from you and
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καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὀλίγου πάντων των ἐν τῇ πόλει* ἀλλὰ καὶ οὐ ἐμοῦ ἄκουε, ὅτι ἀποκτενεῖ μἐν, ἂν βούληται, ἀλλὰ πονηρός ών καλόν κἀγαθὸν ὄντα.
καλλ. Οὐκοῦν τοῦτο δὴ καὶ τὸ ἀγανακτητόν,
2Π. Οὐ νοῦν γε ἔχοντι, ὡς ὁ λόγος σημαίνει. ἢ οἴει δεῖν τοῦτο παρασκευάζεσθαι άνθρωπον, ὡς πλεῖστον χρόνον ζην, καὶ μελετᾶν τὰς τέχνας ταύτας, αἳ ἡμᾶς ἀεὶ ἐκ τῶν κινδύνων σῴζουσιν, C ὥσπερ καὶ ἣν σὺ κελεύεις ἐμὲ μελετᾶν τὴν ρητορικήν τὴν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις διασῴζουσαν;
καλλ. Ναὶ μὰ ΔΓ ὀρθῶς γέ σοι συμβουλεύων.
2η. Τί δέ, ὦ βέλτιστε; ἦ καὶ ἡ τοῦ νεῖν ἐπι-στήμη σεμνή τίς σοι δοκεῖ εἶναι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Μὰ ΔΓ οὐκ ἔμοιγε.
2Π. Καὶ μην σῴζει γε καὶ αὕτη ἐκ Θανάτου τοὺς ανθρώπους, ὅταν εἰς τοιοῦτον ἐμπέσωσιν, οὖ δεῖ ταὐτης τῆς ἐπιστήμης. εἰ 8’ αὕτη σοι δοκεῖ σμικρὰ εἶναι, ἐγώ σοι μείζονα ταὐτης D ἐρῶ, τὴν κυβερνητικήν, ἣ οὐ μόνον τὰς ψυχὰς σώζει, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ σώματα καί τὰ χρήματα, ἐκ τῶν εσχάτων κίνδυνων, ώσπερ ή ρητορική· καί αυτή μεν προσεσταλμένη ἐστὶ καὶ κόσμια, και ου σεμνύνεται εσχηματισμενη ὡς ὑπερήφανόν τι διαπραττομενη, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὰ διαπραξαμἐνη τῇ δικανικῇ, ἐὰν μεν ἐξ Αἰγίνης δεῦρο σώσῃ, οἶμαι δίΓ οβολούς ἐπράξατο, ἐὰν δὲ ἐξ Αίγυπτου ή εκ του Πόντου, ἐὰν πάμπολυ, ταὐτης τῆς μεγάλης E εὐεργεσίας, σώσασ α νυν δὴ ἔλεγον, καὶ αὐτὸν 1 2
1	C/. Callicles’ warning (486 b) against the danger of being put to death on the false accusation of «some paltry rascal.
2	About fourpence 480
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Polus, and from almost every one else in the town; but you in return must hear what I say—that he will put a man to death if he pleases, but it will be a villain slaying a good man and true.
call. And is not this the very thing that makes one indignant ?1
soc. Not if one is a man of sense, as our argument indicates. Or do you suppose that the object of a man’s efforts should be to live as long a time as possible, and to cultivate those arts which preserve us from every danger; such as that which you bid me cultivate—rhetoric, the art that preserves us in the law courts ?
call. Yes, on my word I do, and sound advice it is that I give you.
soc. But now, my excellent friend, do you think there is anything grand in the accomplishment of swimming ?
call. No, in truth, not I.
soc. Yet, you know, that too saves men from death, when they have got into a plight of the kind in which that accomplishment is needed. But if this seems to you too small a thing, I will tell you of a more important one, the art of piloting, which saves not only our lives but also our bodies and our goods from extreme perils, as rhetoric does. And at the same time it is plain-fashioned and orderly, not giving itself grand airs in a pretence of performing some transcendent feat; but in return for performing the same as the forensic art—bringing one safely over, it may be, from Aegina—it charges a fee, I believe, of two obols 2; or if it be from Egypt or the Pontiis, at the very most—for this great service of bringing safe home, as I said just now, oneself
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καὶ παῖδας καὶ χρήματα καὶ γυναῖκας, ἀπο-βιβάσασ’ εἰς τὸν λιμἐνα δύο δραχμὰς ἐπράξατο, καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ἔχων την τέχνην καὶ ταῦτα διαπρα-ξάμενος ἐκβὰς παρὰ τὴν θάλατταν καὶ τὴν ναῦν περιπατεῖ ἐν μετρὰρ σχήματι. λογίζεσθαι γάρ, οἶμαι, ἐπίσταται, ὅτι ἄδηλόν ἐστιν, οὕστινάς τε ὠφέληκε τῶν συμπλεόντων οὐκ ἐάσας κατα-ποντωθῆναι καὶ οὕστινας ἔβλαψεν, εἰδὼς ὅτι οὐδὲν αὐτοὺς βελτίους ἐξεβίβασεν ἢ οἷοι ἐνέβησαν, 512 οὔτε τὰ σώματα ούτε τὰς ψυχάς. λογίζεται οὖν, ὅτι οὐκ, εἰ μέν τις μεγάλοις καὶ ἀνιάτοις νοσή-μασι κατά τὸ σῶμα συνεχόμενος μη ἀπεπνίγη, οὖτος μὲν άθλιός ἐστιν ὅτι οὐκ ἀπέθανε, καὶ οὐδὲν ὑπ’ αυτόν ὠφέληται* εἰ δέ τις ἄρα ἐν τῷ τοῦ σώματος τιμιωτέρῳ, τῇ ψυχῇ, πολλὰ νοσήματα ἔχει καὶ ανίατα, τούτῳ δὲ βιωτέον ἐστὶ καὶ τοῦτον ὀνήσει,1 ἄν τε ἐκ θάλάττης ἄν τε ἐκ δικαστηρίου ἄν τε ἄλλοθεν ὁποθενοῦν σώσῃ, ἀλλ’ Β οἶδεν, ὅτι οὐκ ἄμεινόν ἐστι ζῇν τῷ μοχθηρῷ ἀν-θρώπῳ* κακῶς γὰρ ανάγκη ἐστὶ ζῆν.
Διὰ ταῦτα οὐ νόμος εστϊ σεμνύνεσθαι τὸν κυβερνήτην, καίπερ σῴζοντα ἡμᾶς· οὐδέ γε, ὦ θαυμάσιε, τὸν μηχανοποιόν, ὃς οὔτε στρατηγόν, μὴ ὅτι κυβερνήτου, οὔτε ἄλλου οὐδενὸς ἐλάττω ενίοτε δύναται σῴζειν* πόλεις γὰρ ἔστιν ὅτε ὅλας σώζει. μή σοι δοκεῖ κατὰ τὸν δικανικὸν είναι; καίτοι εΐ βούλοιτο λέγειν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἅπερ υμείς, σεμνό-νων το πρᾶγμα, καταχώσειεν αν υμάς τοῖς λόγοις, C λέγων καὶ παρακαλῶν ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖν γίγνεσθαι μη-1 όνἡσει Deuschle · όνἡσειεν mss γ
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1 About two shillings.
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and children and goods and womenfolk—on landing us m harbour it charges a couple of drachmae1; and the actual possessor of the art, after performing all this, goes ashore and strolls on the quay bj his vessel’s side, with an unobtrusive demeanour. For he knows, I expect, how to estimate the uncertainty as to which of his passengers he has benefited by not letting them be lost at sea, and which he has injured, being aware that he has put them ashore not a whit better than when they came aboard, either in body or in soul. And so he reckons out how wrong it is that, whereas a victim of severe and incurable diseases of the body who has escaped drowning is miserable m not having died, and has got no benefit at his hands, yet, if a man has many incurable diseases in that part of him so much more precious than the body, Ms soul, that such a person is to live, and that he will be doing him the service of saving him either from the sea or from a law court or from any other peril whatsoever no, he knows it cannot be better for a man who is vicious to live, since he must needs live ill.
This is why it is not the custom for the pilot to give himself grand airs, though he does save our Eves; nor for the engineer either, my admirable friend, who sometimes has the power of saving lives in no less degree than a general—to say nothing of a pilot—or anyone else : for at times he saves whole cities. Can you regard him as comparable with the lawyer ? And yet, if he chose to speak as you peopje do, Callicles, magnifying his business, he would bury you in a heap of words, pleading and Tirging#the duty of becoming engineers, as the only
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χανοποιούς, ὡς οὐδὲν τἆλλά ἐστιν ἱκανὸς γὰρ αὐτῷ ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ οὐ οὐδὲν ἧττον αὐτοῦ καταφρονείς καὶ τῆς τέχνης τῆς ἐκείνου, καὶ ὡς ἐν ὀνείδει ἀποκαλέσαις ἂν μηχανοποιόν, καὶ τῷ υἱεῖ αὐτοῦ οὔτ’ ἂν δοῦναι θυγατέρα έθέλοις, οὔτ’ ἂν αὐτὸς λαβεῖν την εκείνον. καίτοι ἐξ ὧν τὰ σαυτοῦ ἐπαινεῖς, τινι δικαίῳ λόγῳ τοῦ μηχανοποιοῦ καταφρονείς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὧν νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον; οἶδ’ D ὅτι φαίης ἂν βελτίων εἶναι καὶ ἐκ βελτιόνων. τὸ δὲ βέλτιον εἰ μὴ ἔστιν ὃ ἐγὼ λέγω, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ τοῦτ’ ἐστὶν ἀρετὴ, τὸ σῴζειν αὑτὸν καὶ τὰ ἐαυτοῦ ὄντα ὁποῖός τις ἔτυχε, καταγέλαστος σοι 6 ψόγος γίγνεται καὶ μηχανοποιοῦ καὶ Ιατρού καὶ τῶν άλλων τεχνῶν, ὅσαι τοῦ σῴζειν ἕνεκα πεποίηνται. ἀλλ’, ὧ μακάριε, ὅρα μὴ ἄλλο τι τὸ γενναῖον καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἦ τοῦ σῴζειν τε καὶ σῴζεσθαι. μὴ γὰρ τούτο μὲν, τὸ ζῆν ὁποσονδὴ χρόνον, τόν γε ὡς E αληθώς ἄνδρα ἐατέον ἐστὶ καὶ οὐ φιλοψνχητέον, ἀλλὰ ἐπιτρέψαντα περὶ τούτων τῷ θεῷ καὶ πιστευ-σαντα ταῖς γυναιξίν, ὅτι την εἱμαρμένην οὐδ’ αν εἶς εκφνγοι, τὸ ἐπὶ τούτῳ σκεπτέον, τίν’ ἂν τρόπον τούτον ον μέλλοι χρόνον βιώναι ως άριστα βιῴη, ἆρα ἐξομοιῶν αυτόν τη πολιτείᾳ ταύτῃ ἐν 513 ἧ ἂν οἰκῇ, καὶ νῦν δὲ ἄρα δεῖ σὲ ὡς ὁμοιότατον γίγνεσθαι τῷ δήμῳ τῷ Ἀθηναίων, εἰ μέλλεις τούτῳ προσφιλὴς εἶναι καὶ μέγα δύνασθαι ἐν τῇ πόλει* τοῦθ’ ὅρα εἰ σοὶ λυσιτελεῖ καὶ ἐμοί, ὅπως μή, ὦ δαιμόνιε, πεισόμεθα ὅπερ φασι τὰς την σελήνήν καθαιρούσας, τὰς Θετταλίδας· οὐν τοῖς 1
1 Socrates alludes to the popular theory that the practice of witchcraft is a serious danger or utter destruction to the practiser.
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thing; for he would find reasons in plenty. Bat you none the less despise him and his special art, and you would call him 61 engineer" in a taunting sense, and would refuse either to bestow your daughter on his son or let your own son marry his daughter. And yet after the praises yon sing of your own pursuits what fair ground have you for despising the engineer and the others whom I was mentioning just now ? I know you would claim to be a better man and of better birth. But if “ better *’ has not the meaning I give it, but virtue means just saving oneself and one s belongings, whatever one’s character may be, you are merely ridiculous in cavilling at the engineer and the doctor and every other art that has been produced for our safety. No, my gifted friend, just see if the noble and the good are not something different from saving and being saved. For as to living any particular length of time, this is surely a thing that any true man should ignore, and not set his heart on mere life; but having resigned all this to Heaven and believing what the women say—that not one of us can escape his destiny—he should then proceed to consider in what way he will best live out his allotted span of life; whether in assimilating himself to the constitution of the state in which he may be dwelling—and so therefore now, whether it is your duty to make yourself as like as possible to the Athenian people, if you intend to win its affection and have great influence in the city : see if this is to your advantage and mine, so that we may not suffer, my distinguished friend, the fate that they say befalls the creatures who would draw down the moon—the hags of Thessaly;1 that our
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φιλτάτοις ἡ αἵρεσις ἡμῖν ἔσται ταὐτης τῆς δυνά-μεως τῆς ἐν τῆ πόλει, εἰ δέ σοι οἴει ὁντινοῦν ανθρώπων παραδώσειν τέχνην τινα τοιαύτην, ἥτις Β σε ποιήσει μέγα δύνασθαι ἐν τη πόλει τῇδε ἀν-όμοιον ὄντα τῇ πολιτείᾳ εἴτ’ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον εἴτ’ ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, οὐκ ὀρθῶς βουλεύῃ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις* οὐ γὰρ μιμητἡν δεῖ εἶναι ἀλλ’ αντοφυώς ὅμοιον τούτοις, εἰ μέλλεις τι γνήσιον ἀπεργάζεσθαι εἰς φιλίαν τω ’Αθηναίων δήμῳ καὶ ναὶ μὰ Δία τῷ Πυριλάμπους γε πρός. ὅστις οὖν σε τούτοις ὁμοιότατον ἀπεργάσεται, οὖτός σε ποιήσει, ὡς ἐπιθυμεῖς πολιτικὸς εἶναι, πολιτικόν και ρητορικόν. C τῷ αυτών γὰρ ἤθει λεγομένων τῶν λόγων έκαστοι χαίρουσι, τῷ δὲ ἀλλοτρίῳ ἄχθονται, εἰ μή τι οὐ ἄλλο λέγεις, ὦ φίλη κεφαλή, λέγομέν τι πρὸς ταῦτα, ὦ Καλλίκλεις;
καλλ. Οὐκ οἶδ’ ὅντινά μοι τρόπον δοκεῖς εὖ λέγειν, ὦ Σώκρατες, πέπονθα δὲ τὸ τῶν πολλών πάθος· ου πάνυ σοι πείθομαι,
2Ω. Ὀ δήμου γὰρ ἔρως, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἐνὼν ἐν τῆ ψυχή τη ση ἀντιστατεῖ μοι* ἀλλ’ ἐὰν πολλάκις D ἴσως καὶ βέλτιον ταὐτὰ ταῦτα διασκοπώμεθα πεισθήσῃ. ἀναμνήσθητι δ ’οὖν, ὅτι δύο ἔφαμεν εἶναι τὰς παρασκευὰς ἐπὶ τὸ έκαστον θεραπεύειν καὶ σῶμα καὶ ψυχήν, μίαν μεν προς ἡδονὴν ὁμιλεῖν, την έτερον δὲ πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον, μὴ καταχαριζό-μενον ἀλλὰ διαμαχόμενον. οὐ ταῦτα ἧν ἃ τότε ὡριζόμεθα;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε. 1
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choice of this power in the city may not cost us all that we hold most dear. But if you suppose that anyone in the world can transmit to you such, an art as will cause you to have great power in this state without conforming to its government either for better or for worse, in my opinion you are ill-advised, Callicles ; for you must be no mere imitator, but essentially like them, if you mean to achieve any genuine sort of friendship with Demiis the Athenian people, ay, and I dare swear, with Demus son of Pynlampes1 as well. So whoever can render you most like them is the person to make you a statesman in the way that you desire to be a statesman, and a rhetorician; for everybody is delighted with words that are designed for his special temper, but is annoyed by what is spoken to suit aliens—unless you have some other view, dear creature. Have we any objection to this, Callicles ?
call. It seems to me, I cannot tell how, that your statement is right, Socrates, but I share the common feeling; I do not quite believe you
soc. Because the love of Demus, Callicles, is there in your soul to resist me : but if haply we come to examine these same questions more than once, and better, you will believe. Remember, however, that we said there were two treatments that might be used m the tendance of any particular thing, whether body or soul: one, making pleasure the aim in our dealings with it; the other, working for what is best, not indulging it but striving with it as hard as we can. Was not this the distinction we were making at that point ?
call. Certainly
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2ft. Οὐκοῦν ἡ μὲν ἑτέρα, ἡ πρὸς ἡδονήν, ἀγεννὴς καὶ οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ κολακβία τυγχάνω ι οὖσα· ἧ γαρ;
E καδδ. Ἕστω, εἰ βούλει, σοὶ οὕτως.
2η. Ἠ δέ γε ἑτέρα, ὅπως ὡς βέλτιστον ἔσται τοῦτο, εἴτε σῶμα τυγχάνει ὃν εἴτε ψυχή, ὃ θερα-πεύομεν;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
2Λ. Ἀρ’ οὖν οὕτως ἐπιχειρητέον ἡμῖν ἐστι τῇ πόλει καὶ τοῖς πολίταις θεραπεύειν, ὡς βέλτιστους αὐτοὺς τοὺς πολίτας ποιοῦντας; ἄνευ γὰρ δὴ τούτου, ὡς ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ηὑρίσκομεν, οὐδὲν ὄφελος ἄλλην εὐεργεσίαν οὐδεμίαν προσφέρβιν, ἐὰν 514 μὴ κάλὴ κάγαθη ἡ διάνοια ἦ τῶν μελλόντων ἣ χρήματα πολλὰ λαμβάνειν ἣ αρχήν τινων ἢ άλλην δύναμιν ἡντινοῦν. φῶμεν όντως ἔχειν;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε, εἴ σοι ἥδιον.
2ίΐ. Εἰ οὖν παρεκάλοῦμεν ἀλλήλους, ὦ Καλλί-κλεις, δημοσίᾳ πράξοντες τῶν πολιτικών πραγμάτων ἐπὶ τὰ οἰκοδομικά, ἢ τειχῶν ἢ νεωρίων ἢ ἱερῶν ἐπὶ τὰ μέγιστα οικοδομήματα, ττότβρον ἔδει ἂν ἡμᾶς σκέψασθαι ἡμᾶς αυτούς και ἐξετάσαι, Β πρώτον μὲν εἰ ἐπιστάμεθα τὴν τέχνην ἢ οὐκ ἐπιστάμεθα, τὴν οικοδομικήν, καὶ παρὰ τοῦ ἐμάθομεν; ἔδει ἂν ἢ οὔ;
ΚΑΛΑ· Πάνυ γε.
5Λ. Οὐκοῦν δεύτερον αὖ τόδε, εἴ τι πώποτε οικοδόμημα ῴκοδομήκαμεν ἰδίᾳ ἢ τῶν φίλων τινι ἢ ἡμέτερον αὐτῶν, καὶ τοῦτο τὸ οικοδόμημα καλόν η αισχρόν ἐστι· καὶ εἰ μὲν ηὑρίσκομεν σκοπούμενοι διδασκάλους τε ἡμῶν ἀγαθοὺς καὶ ἐὴλογίμους C } εγονότας καὶ οικοδομήματα πολλά μὲν καὶ καλὰ
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soc. Then the one, alining at pleasure, is ignoble and really nothing but flattery, is it not?
call. Be it so, if you like.
soc. And the aim of the other is to make that which we are tending, whether it be body or soul, as good as may be.
call. To be sure.
soc. Then ought we not to make it our endeavour, in tending our city and its citizens, to make those citizens as good as possible ? For without this, you see, as -we found in our former argument, there is no use in offering any other service, unless the intentions of those who are going to acquire either great wealth or special authority or any other sort of power be fair and honourable. Are we to grant that?
call. Certainly, if you so prefer.
soc. Then if you and I, Callicles, in setting about some piece of public business for the state, were to invite one another to see to the building part of it, say the most important erections either of walls or arsenals or temples, would it be our duty to consider and examine ourselves, first as to whether we understood the art of building or not, and from whom we had learnt it ? Would we have to do this, or not >
call. Certainly.
soc. And so again, in the second place, whether we had ever erected any building privately for one of our friends or for ourselves, and whether such building was handsome or ugly ? And if we found on consideration that we had been under good and reputable masted, and that there were many handsome buildings that had been erected by us with, our
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μετὰ τῶν διδασκάλων ῴκοδομημἕνα ἡμῖν, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἴδια ἡμῶν, ἐπειδὴ τῶν διδασκάλων ἀπηλλά-γημεν, οὕτω μὲν διακειμἐνων νοῦν ἐχόντων ἦν ἂν ἰἐναι ἐπὶ τὰ δημόσια ἔργα* εἰ δὲ μήτε διδάσκαλον εἴχομεν ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιδεῖξαι οἰκοδομήματά τε ἢ μηδὲν ἢ πολλὰ καὶ μηδενὸς ἄξια, οὕτω δὴ ἀνόητον ἦν δήπου ἐπιχειρεῖν τοῖς δημοσίοις ἔργοις καὶ παρακαλεῖν ἀλλήλους ἐπ’ αὐτά. φῶμεν ταῦτα D ὀρθῶς λέγεσθαι ἢ οὔ, καλλ. Πάνυ γε.
Οὐκοῦν οὕτω πάντα, τά τε ἄλλα, κἂν εἰ ἐπιχειρήσαντες δημοσιεύειν παρεκαλοΰμεν ἀλλήλους ὡς ἱκανοὶ ιατροί ὄντες, ἐπεσκεψάμεθα δήπου ἂν ἐγώ τε σὲ καὶ οὐ ἐμέ, Φέρε πρὸς θεῶν, αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Σωκράτης πῶς ἔχει τὸ σῶμα πρὸς ὑγίειαν; ἢ ἤδη τις ἄλλος διὰ Σωκράτην ἀπηλλάγη νόσου, ἢ δοῦλος ἢ ἐλεύθερος; κἂν ἐγώ, οἶμαι, περὶ σοῦ ἕτερα τοιαῦτα ἐσκόπουν· καὶ εἰ μὴ ηὑρίσκομεν δι’ E ἡμᾶς μηδἐνα βελτίω γεγονότα τὸ σῶμα, μήτε τῶν ξένων μήτε τῶν αστών, μήτε ἄνδρα μήτε γυναίκα, προς Διὸς, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, οὐ καταγέλαστον ἂν ἦν τῆ ἄληθείᾳ, εἰς τοσοῦτον ἀνθίας ἐλθεῖν ανθρώπους, ώστε, πριν Ιδιωτεύοντας πολλά μεν όπως ετυχομεν ποίησαι, πολλά δὲ κατορθώσαι και γυμνάσασθαι ἱκανῶς τὴν τέχνην, το λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο ἐν τω πίθῳ τὴν κεραμείαν ἐπιχειρεῖν μανθάνειν, καὶ αὐτοὺς τε δημοσιεύειν ἐπιχειρεῖν καὶ ἄλλους τοιού-τους παρακὰλεῖν; οὐκ ἀνόητόν σοι δοκεῖ ἂν εἶναι οὕτω πράττειν; καλλ. Ἕμοιγε. 1
1 That is, instead of a small pot involving little waste in case of failure.
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masters’ guidance, and many also by ourselves alone, after we had dispensed with our masters, it mighty in those circumstances, be open to men of sense to enter upon public works : but if we had neither a master of ourselves to point to, nor any buildings at all, or only a number of worthless ones, in that case surely it would be senseless to attempt public works or invite one another to take them in hand. Shall we agree to the correctness of this statement or not ?
call Yes, to be sure.
soc. And so too with all the rest: suppose, for instance, we had undertaken the duties of state-physidans, and were to invite one another to the work as qualified doctors, we should, I presume, have first inquired of each other, I of you and you of me : Let us see now, in Heaven’s name; how does Socrates himself stand as regards his body’s health ? Or has anyone else, slave or free, ever had Socrates to thank for ridding him of a disease ? And I also, I fancy, should make the same sort of inquiry about you; and then, if we found we had never been the cause of an improvement in the bodily condition of anyone, stranger or citizen, man or woman,—by Heaven, Callicles, would it not in truth be ridiculous that men should descend to such folly that, before having plenty of private practice, sometimes with indifferent results, sometimes with success, and so getting adequate training in the art, they should, as the saying is, try to learn pottery by starting on a wine-jar,1 and start public practice themselves and invite others of their like to do so ? Do you not think it would be mere folly to act thus ? call. I do.
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515	2Λ. Νῦν δέ, ὦ βέλτιστε ἀνδρῶν, ἐπειδὴ σὺ μὲν
αὐτὸς ἄρτι ἄρχῃ πράττειν τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα, ἐμὲ δὲ παρακαλεῖς καὶ ὀνειδίζεις ὅτι οὐ πράττω, οὐκ ἐπισκεψόμεθα ἀλλήλους, Φέρε, Καλλικλῆς ἤδη τινὰ βελτίω πεποίηκε τῶν πολιτών; ἔστιν ὅστις πρότερον πονηρὸς ὥν, ἄδικός τε καὶ ακόλαστος και ἄφρων, διὰ Καλλικλέα καλός τε κάγαθός γέγονεν, ἣ ξένος ἢ αστός, ἢ δοῦλος ἢ ἐλεύθερος; λέγε μοι, Β ἐάν τίς σε ταῦτα ἐξετάζῃ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τί ἐρεῖς; τινα φήσεις βελτίω πεποιηκέναι άνθρωπον τῇ συνουσία Trj σῆ; ὀκνεῖς αποκρίνασθαι, εἴπερ ἔστι τι εργον σὸν ἔτι ἰδιωτεύοντος, πρὶν δημοσιεύειν ἐπιχειρεῖν;
καλλ. Φιλόνικος εἶ, ὦ Σώκρατες.
2η. Ἀλλ’ οὐ φιλονικία γε ἐρωτῶ, ἀλλ’ ὡς αληθώς βουλόμενος εἰδἐναι, ὅντινά ποτε τρόπον οἴει δεῖν πολιτεύεσθαι ἐν η μιν, ἢ άλλου του ἄρα C ἐπιμελήσῃ ή μιν ἐλθὼν ἐπὶ τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα, ἢ ὅπως ὅτι βέλτιστοι οι πολΐται ὦμεν, ἣ οὐ πολλάκις ἤδη ὡμολογήκαμεν τοῦτο δεῖν πράττειν τὸν πολιτικόν ἄνδρα; ὡμολογήκαμεν ἢ οὔ; ἀποκρίνου. ὡμολογήκαμεν* ἐγὼ ὑπὲρ σοῦ ἀπο-κρινοῦμαι. εἰ τοίνυν τούτο δεῖ τὸν αγαθόν ἄνδρα παρασκευάζειν τη ἑαυτοῦ πόλει, νῦν μοι ἄνα-μνησθεὶς εἰπὲ περὶ ἐκείνων τῶν ἀνδρῶν ὧν ὀλίγῳ πρότερον ἔλεγες, εἰ ἔτι σοι δοκοῦσιν ἀγαθοὶ πολῖται D γεγονέναι, Περικλῆς καὶ Κίμων καὶ Μιλτιάδης καὶ Θεμιστοκλῆς.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕμοιγε.
5η. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ αγαθοί, δῆλον ὅτι έκαστος 492
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soc. And now, most excellent sir, since you are yourself just entering upon a public career, and are inviting me to do the same, and reproaching me for not doing it, shall we not inquire of one another : Let us see, has Callicles ever made any of the citizens better ? Is there one who was previously wicked, unjust, licentious, and senseless, and has to thank Callicles for making him an upnght, honourable man, whether stranger or citizen, bond or free ? Tell me, if anyone examines you m these terms, Callicles, what will you say ? What human being will you claim to have made better by your intercourse ? Do you shrink from answering, if there really is some work of yours in private life that can serve as a step to your public practice ? call. You are contentious, Socrates t soc. No, it is not from contentiousness that I ask you this, but from a real wish to know in what manner you can imagine you ought to conduct yourself as one of our public men. Or can it be, then, that you will let us see you concerning yourself with anything else in your management of the city’s affairs than making us, the citizens, as good as possible ? Have we not more than once already admitted that this is what the statesman ought to do ? Have we admitted it or not? Answer. We have : I will answer for you. Then if this is what the good man ought to accomplish for his country, recall now those men whom you mentioned a little while ago, and tell me if you still consider that they showed themselves good citizens—Pericles and Cinion and Miltiades and Themistocles. call.* Yes, I do.
soc. Then if they were good, clearly each of them
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αυτών βελτίοι>5 eiroUt τούς πολίτας άντϊ χειρόνων.
»	/	* V
εποιει η ου;
ΚΑΛΛ Ναί.
3Λ. Οὐκοῦν ὅτε Περικλής ἤρχετο λέγειν ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, χείρους ἧσαν οἱ Ἀθηναῖοι ἢ ὅτε τὰ τελευταῖα ἔλεγεν;
ΚΑΛΛ. ’Ίσως.
20. Οὐκ ἴσως δή, ὦ βέλτιστε, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη ἐκ E τῶν ὡμολογημένων, εἴπερ αγαθός γ’ ἦν ἐκεῖνος πολίτης·
ΚΑΛΛ. Τί οὖν δή,	^	^
Οὐδέν ἀλλὰ τόδε μοι εἰπὲ ἐπὶ τούτῳ, εἰ λέγονται ’Αθηναίοι διὰ Περικλέα βελτίους γε-γονἐναι, ἢ πᾶν τουναντίον διαφθαρῆναι ὑπ’ ἐκείνου. ταυτὶ γὰρ ἔγωγε ἀκούω, Περικλέα πεποιηκἐναι ’Αθηναίους αργούς καί δειλοὺς καὶ λάλους καί φιλάργυρους, εἰς μισθοφορίαν πρώτον καταστή-σαντα.
ΚΑΛΛ. Τῶν τὰ ὦτα κατεαγότων ἀκούεις ταῦτα, ὦ Σωκράτης.
20. Ἀλλὰ τάδε οὐκέτι ακούω, ἀλλὰ οἶδα σαφώς καί ἐγὼ καὶ σύ, ὅτι τὸ μὲν πρώτον ηὐ-δοκίμει Περικλῆς καὶ οὐδεμίαν αίσχράν 8ίκην κατ-εψηφίσαντο αὐτοῦ Ἀθηναῖοι, ἡνίκα χείρους ἧσαν ἐπειδὴ δὲ κάλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ ἐγεγόνεσαν ὑπ’ αυτόν, 516 ἔπὶ τελευτῆ τοῦ βίου του Περικλέους, κλοπήν αὐτοῦ κατεψηφίσαντο, ὀλίγου δὲ καὶ θανάτου ἐτίμησαν, δῆλον ὅτι ὡς πονηρού οντος.
ΚΑΛΛ. Τί οὖν; τούτον ἕνεκα κακός ἦν Περικλῆς; 1
1 This refers especially to the payment of dicasts or jurors* introduced by Pericles in 462-1 b.c.
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was changing the citizens from worse to better. Was this so, or not ?
CALL. Yes.
soc. So when Pericles began to speak before the people, the Athenians were worse than when he made his last speeches ?
call. Perhaps.
soc. Not “ perhaps,” as you say, excellent sir; it follows of necessity from what we have admitted, on the assumption that he was a good citizen.
call Well, what then?
soc. Nothing : but tell me one thing m addition, —whether the Athenians are said to have become better because of Pericles, or quite the contrary, to have been corrupted by him. What I, for my part, hear is that Pericles has made the Athenians idle, cowardly, talkative, and avaricious, by starting the system of public fees.1
call. You hear that from the folk with battered ears,2 Socrates.
soc. Ah, but what is no longer a matter of hearsay, but rather of certain knowledge, for you as well as for me, is that Pericles was popular at first, and the Athenians passed no degrading sentence upon him so long as they were “ worse ” ; but as soon as they had been made upright and honourable by him, at the end of our Pericles’ life they convicted him of embezzlement, and all but condemned him to death, clearly because they thought him a rogue.
call. What then? Was Pericles a bad man on that account ?
2 i.e. people who show their Spartan sympathies by an addiction to boxing; c/. Protag. 342 b.
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’Όνων γοῦν ἂν ἐπιμελητὴς καὶ ίππων καὶ βοών τοιοῦτος ὧν κακὸς ἂν ἐδόκει εἶναι, εἰ παραλαβών μὴ λακτίζοντας ἑαυτὸν μηδὲ κνρίττοντας μηδὲ δάκνοντας ἀπέδειξε ταῦτα ἅπαντα ποιοῦντας δι’ αγριότητα, ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι κακὸς εἶναι ἐπι-Β μελητὴς ὁστισοῦν ὁτουοῦν ζῴου, ὃς ἂν παραλαβών ἡμερώτερα ἀποδείξῃ ἀγριώτερα ἢ παρέλαβε; δοκεῖ η οὓς
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε, ἵνα σοι χαρίσωμαι.
:§η. Καὶ τόδε τοίνυν μοι χάρισαι ἀποκρινά-μενος· πότερον καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος εν τῶν ζῴων εστιν η ου;
ΚΑΛΛ. Πῶς γὰρ οὑ';
Sn. Οὐκοῦν ανθρώπων Περικλῆς ἐπεμέλετο;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
2α. Τί οὖν; οὐκ ἔδει αυτούς, ως άρτι ὡμολο-γοῦμεν, δικαιότερους γεγονέναι ἀντὶ ἀδικωτερων C ὑπ’ ἐκείνου, εἴπερ ἐκεῖνος ἐπεμελεῖτο αυτών αγαθός ών τὰ πολιτικά;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε*
2α· Οὐκοῦν οἵ γε δίκαιοι ήμεροι, ὡς ἔφη *Ομηρος· οὐ δὲ τί φῄς; οὐχ ούτως;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ναι.
5Π. Ἀλλὰ μην ἀγριωτέρους γε αὐτους απε-φηνεν ἢ οΓους παρέλαβε, καὶ ταῦτ’ εἰς αυτόν, ον ηκιστ αν ἐβούλετο.
ΚΑΛΛ. Βούλει σοι ομολογήσω;
2α, Εἰ δοκῶ γέ σοι αληθή λέγειν.
D ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕστω δὴ ταῦτα.
XQ. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ ἀγριωτέρους, άδικωτερονς τε καὶ χείρους;
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soc. Well, at any rate a herdsman in charge of asses or horses or oxen would be considered a bad one for being like that—if he took over animals that did not kick him or butt or bite, and in the result they were found to be doing all these tilings out of sheer wildness. Or do you not consider any keeper of any animal whatever a bad one, if he turns out the creature he received tame so much wilder than he found it ? Do you, or do you not > call. Certainly I do, to oblige you. soc. Then oblige me still further by answering this : is man also one of the animals, or not ? call. Of course he is. soc. And Pericles had charge of men ? call. Yes.
soc. Well now, ought they not, as we admitted this moment, to have been made by him more just instead of more unjust, if he was a good statesman while he had charge of them ? call. Certainly.
soc. And the just are gentle, as Homer said.1 But what say you ? Is it not so ? call. Yes.
soc. But, however, he turned them out -wilder than when he took them in hand, and that against himself, the last person he would have wished them to attack.
call. You wish me to agree with you ?
soc. Yes, if you consider I am speaking the truth.
call. Then be it so.
soc. And if wilder, more unjust and worse ?
1 Our text of Homer contains no such saying. The nearest is that in 0d> vi. 120, and ix. 175—ή ρ oty υβρισταί τε καί ἄγριοι, οόδἐ δίκαιο ι, “ Wanton and wild are they, not just.”
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ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕστω.
5Π. Οὐκ ἄρ’ ἀγαθὸς τὰ πολιτικά Περικλῆς ἦν ἐκ τούτον του λόγον.
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐ σύ γε φῄς.
Μὰ Δί’ οὐδέ γε οὐ ἐξ ὧν ὡμολόγεις. πάλιν δὲ λέγε μοι περὶ Κίμωνος· οὐκ ἐξωστρά-κισαν αυτόν οὗτοι οὓς ἐθεράπευεν, ἵνα αυτόν δέκα ἐτῶν μὴ ἀκούσειαν τῆς φωνής; καὶ Θεμι-στοκλέα ταὐτὰ ταῦτα ἐποίησαν καὶ φυγῇ προσ-E εζημίωσαν; Μιλτιάδην δὲ τὸν Μαραθῶνι εἰς τὸ βάραθρον ἐμβαλεῖν ἐψηφίσαντο, καὶ εἰ μὴ διὰ τὸν πρύτανιν, ἐνέπεσεν ἄν; καίτοι οὗτοι, εἰ ἦσαν ἄνδρες αγαθοί, ὡς οὐ φῃς, οὐκ αν ποτ€ ταῦτα ἔπασχον. οὔκουν οἵ γε ἀγαθοὶ ηνίοχοι κατ’ ἀρχὰς μὲν οὐκ ἐκπίπτουσιν ἐκ τῶν ζευγῶν, ἐπειδὰν δὲ θεραπεύσωσι τοὺς ἵππους και αυτοί ἀμείνους γένωνται ηνίοχοι, τότ’ ἐκπίπτουσιν ουκ ἔστι ταῦτ’ οὔτ’ ἐν ἡνιοχείᾳ οὔτ’ ἐν ἄλλῳ ἔργῳ οὐδενί· ἢ δοκεῖ σοι;
ΚΑΛΛ. Οὐκ ἔμοιγε.
Ἀληθεῖς ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, οἱ ἔμπροσθεν 517 λόγοι ἦσαν, ὅτι οὐδἐνα ἡμεῖς ἴσμεν ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν γεγονότα τὰ πολιτικά ἐν τῆδε τῇ πόλει, οὐ δὲ ὡμολόγεις τῶν γε νῦν οὐδἐνα, τῶν μέντοι έμπροσθεν, καὶ προείλου τούτους τοὺς ἄνδρας· οὗτοι δὲ ἀνεφάνησαν ἐξ ἴσου τοῖς νῦν ὄντες, ὥστε, ει οὗτοι ρήτορες ἦσαν, οὔτε τῇ ἀληθινῇ ρητορική έχρώντο—οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐξέπεσον—οὔτε τη κὀλακικῇ.
ΚΑΛΛ. Ἀλλὰ μέντοι πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ὦ Σώ-498
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call. Be it so.
soc. Then Pericles was not a good statesman, by this argument.
call. You at least say not.
soc. And you too, I declare, by what you admitted. And now about Cimon once more, tell me, did not the people whom he tended ostracize him in order that they might not hear his voice for ten years ? And Themistocles, did they not treat him in just the same way, and add the punishment of exile ? And Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, they sentenced to be flung into the pit, and had it not been for the president, in he would have gone. And yet these men, had they been good in the way that you describe them, would never have met with such a fate. Good drivers, at any rate, do not keep their seat in the chariot at their first race to be thrown out later on, when they have trained their teams and acquired more skill in driving ! This never occurs either in charioteering or in any other business; or do you think it does ?
call. No, I do not.
soc. So what we said before, it seems, was true, that we know of nobody who has shown himself a good statesman m this city of ours. You admitted there was nobody among those of the present day, but thought there were some amongst those of former times, and you gave these men the preference. But these we have found to be on a par with ours of the present day; and so, if they were orators, they employed neither the genuine art of rhetoric— else they would not have been thrown out—nor the flattering form of it.
call. But still there can be no suggestion, Socrates,
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κρατες, μή ποτέ τις τῶν νῦν ἔργα τοιαῦτα ἐργά-Β σηται, οἶα τούτων ὃς βούλει ειργασται.
Ὀ δαιμόνιε, οὐδ’ ἐγὼ ψέγω τούτους ὥς γε διακόνους εἶναι πόλεως, ἀλλά μοι δοκουσι τῶν γε νῦν διακονικώτεροι γεγονέναι καὶ μάλλον οἷοί τε ἐκπορίζειν τῇ πόλει ὧν ἐπεθύμει* αλλα γὰρ μεταβιβάζειν τὰς ἐπιθυμίας καὶ μὴ ἐπι-τρέπειν, πείθοντες καὶ βιαζόμενοι ἐπὶ τοῦτο, ὅθεν ἔμελλον ἀμείνους ἔσεσθαι οἱ πολῖται, ὡς έπος 0 εἰπεῖν, οὐδὲν τούτων διέφερον ἐκεῖνοι* ὅπερ μόνον εργον ἐστὶν ἀγαθοῦ πολίτου. ναῦς δὲ καὶ τείχη καὶ νεώρια καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ εγώ σοι ομολογώ δεινοτέρους εἶναι ἐκείνους τούτων ἐκπορίζειν. πράγμα οὖν γελοῖον ποιοῦμεν ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις* ἐν παντὶ γὰρ τῷ χρόνῳ, ὃν διαλεγόμεθα, οὐδὲν παυόμεθα εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ ἀεὶ περιφερόμενοι καὶ ἀγνοοῦντες ἀλλήλων ὅ τι λέ-γομεν. ἐγὼ γοῦν σε πολλάκις οἶμαι ὡμολογη-κἐναι καὶ ἐγνωκἐναι, ὡς ἄρα διττὴ αὐτη τις ἡ D πραγματεία ἔστι καὶ περὶ τὸ σῶμα καὶ περὶ τὴν ψυχήν, καὶ ἡ μὲν ἑτέρα διακονική ἐστιν, ἦ δυνατόν είναι ἐκπορίζειν, ἐὰν μὲν πεινῇ τὰ σώματα ημών, σιτία, ἐὰν δὲ διψῇ, ποτά, ἐὰν δὲ ριγῷ, ἱμάτια, στρώματα, υποδήματα, ἄλλ* ὦν έρχεται σώματα εἰς ἐπιθυμίαν* καὶ ἐξεπίτηδές σοι διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν εἰκόνων λέγω, ἵνα ῥᾴον καταμάθῃς. τούτων γὰρ ποριστικόν εἶναι ἢ κάπηλον ὄντα ἢ έμπορον ἢ δημιουργόν του αὐτῶν τούτων, σιτοποιόν ή ὀψο-Ε ποιόν ή υφαντήν ή σκυτοτόμον ή σκντοδεφόν, οὐδὲν θαυμαστόν ἐστιν ὄντα τοιοῦτον δοξαι καὶ
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that any of the present-day men has ever achieved anything like the deeds of anyone you may choose amongst those others.
soc. My admirable friend, neither do I blame the latter, at least as servants of the state; indeed, I consider they have shown themselves more serviceable than those of our tame, and more able to procure for the city the things she desired. But m diverting her desires another way instead of complying with them—in persuading or compelling her people to what would help them to be better— they were scarcely, if at all, superior to their successors ; and that is the only business of a good citizen. But in providing ships and walls and arsenals, and various other things of the sort, I do grant you that they were cleverer than our leaders. Thus you and I are doing an absurd thing in this discussion: for during all the time that we have been debating we have never ceased circling round to the same point and misunderstanding each other. I at all events believe you have more than once admitted and decided that this management of either body or soul is a twofold affair, and that on one side it is a menial service, whereby it is possible to provide meat for our bodies when they are hungry, drink when thirsty, and when they are cold, clothing, bedding, shoes, or anything else that bodies are apt to desire : I purposely give you the same illustrations, in order that you may the more easily comprehend. For as to being able to supply these things, either as a tradesman or a merchant or a manufacturer of any such actual things—baker or cook or weaver or shoemaker or tanner— it is no wonder that a man in such capacity should appear
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αὑτῷ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις θεραπευτὴν εἶναι σώματος, παντὶ τῷ μὴ εἰδότι, ὅτι ἔστι τις παρὰ ταυτας ἁπάσας τέχνη γυμναστική τε καὶ Ιατρική, ἣ δὴ τῷ ὄντι ἐστὶ σώματος θεραπεία, ἥνπερ καὶ προσ-ήκει τούτων ἄρχειν πασῶν τῶν τεχνών και χρῆσθαι τοῖς τούτων ἔργοις διὰ τὸ εἰδἕναι, ὅ τι χρηστόν και πονηρόν των αιτίων ή ποτών δΐ δ ἔστιν εἰς ἀρετὴ ν σώματος, τὰς δ’ ἄλλας πάσας ταυτας ἀγνοεῖν* διὸ δὴ καὶ ταυτας μὲν δούλο-πρεπεῖς τε καὶ διακονικὰς καὶ ἀνελευθέρους εἶναι περὶ σώματος πραγματείαν, τὰς ἄλλας τέχνας, τὴν δὲ γυμναστικήν καλ ιατρικήν κατα τὸ δίκαιον δέσποινας εἶναι τούτων, ταὐτὰ οὖν ταῦτα ὅτι ἔστι καὶ περὶ ψεχήν, τοτὲ μεν μοι δοκεῖς μανθάνειν ὅτι λέγω, καὶ ομολογείς ὡς εἰδὼς ὅ τι ἐγὼ λέγω· ἥκεις δὲ ολίγον ύστερον λίγων, ὅτι άνθρωποι καλοί κάγαθοί γεγόνασι πολῖται ἐν τῆ πόλει, και Β ἐπειδὰν ἐγὼ ερωτώ οιτινες, δοκεῖς μοι όμοιο-τάτους προτείνεσθαι ανθρώπους περί τα πολιτικά, ώσπερ αν ει περί τὰ γυμναστικά ἐμοῦ ερωτώντος, οιτινες αγαθοί γεγόνασιν ἢ εἰσὶ σωμάτων θεραπευταί, ελεγες μοι πάνυ σπουδάζων, Θεαρίων ὁ άρτοκόπος καί Μίθαικος ὁ τὴν ὀψο-ποιίαν συγγεγραφώς τὴν Σικελικήν καί Σάραμβος ὁ κάπηλος, ὅτι οὖτοι θαυμάσιοι γεγόνασι σω« O μάτων θεραπευταί, 6 μεν άρτους θαυμαστούς παρασκευάζων, ὁ δὲ ὄψον, ὁ δὲ οἶνον. ἴσως ἂν οὖα ήγανάκτεις, εἴ σοι ελεγον ἐγὼ ὅτι άνθρωπε, ἐπαιεις οὐδὲν περὶ γυμναστικής* διακένους μοι λέγεις καὶ επιθυμιών παρασκευαστάς ανθρώπους, οὐκ επαιοντας καλόν κάγαθόν οὐδὲν περὶ αὐτῶν, οἶ, ἂν οὐτω τύχωσιν, ἐμπλήσαντες καὶ παχύ-502
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to himself and his neighbours to be a minister of the body; to every one, in fact, who is not aware that there is besides all these an art of gymnastics and medicine which really is, of course, ministration to the body, and which actually has a proper claim to rule over all those arts and to make use of their works, because it knows what is wholesome or harmful in meat and drink to bodily excellence, whereas all those others know it not; and hence it is that, while those other arts are slavish and menial and illiberal in dealing with the body, gymnastics and medicine can fairly claim to be their mistresses. Now, that the very same is the case as regards the soul you appear to me at one time to understand to be my meaning, and you admit it as though you knew what I meant; but a little later you come and tell me that men have shown themselves upright and honourable citizens in our city, and when I ask you who, you seem to me to be putting forward men of exactly the same sort in public affairs ; as if, on my asking you who in gymnastics have ever been or now are good trainers of the body, you were to tell me, m all seriousness, “ Thearion, the baker, Mithaecus, the author of the book on Sicilian cookery, Sarambus, the vintner—these have shown themselves wonderful ministers of the body, the first providing admirable loaves, the second tasty dishes, and the third wine.” Now perhaps you would be indignant should I then say to you : “ Sir, you know nothing about gymnastics ; servants you tell me of, and caterers to appetites, fellows who have no proper and respectable knowledge of them, and who petfadventure will first stuff and fatten men’s
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ναντες τὰ σώματα των ανθρώπων, ἐπαινούμενοι ὑπ’ αυτών, προσαπολοῦσιν αὐτῶν καὶ τὰς αρχαίας D σάρκας οἱ δ’ αὖ δι* απειρίαν οὐ τοὺς ἑστιῶντας αἰτιάσονται τῶν νόσων αίτιους είναι και της αποβολής των αρχαίων σαρκών, ἀλλ’ οἳ ἂν αὐτοῖς τνχωσι τότε παρόντες καὶ συμβουλεύοντές τι, όταν δὴ αὐτοῖς η κη ἡ τότε πλησμονή νόσον φέ-ρουσα συχνῷ ύστερον χρόνῳ, ἅτε ἄνευ τοῦ υγιεινόν γεγονυῖα, τούτους αἰτιάσονται καὶ ψέξουσι καὶ κακόν τι ποιήσουσιν, ἂν οἷοί τ’ ὦσι, τοὺς δὲ προτέρους εκείνους και αίτιους τῶν κακών εγκω-Ε μιάσουσι. καὶ σὺ νῦν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ομοιοτατον τούτφ ἐργάζῃ· εγκωμιάζεις ανθρώπους, οι τουτονς εἱστιάκασιν εύωχοΰντες ὧν ἐπεθύμουν. καί φασι μεγάλην την πάλιν πεποιηκεναι αυτούς· ὅτι δὲ οἰδεῖ καὶ ύπουλος ἐστι δι’ εκείνους τούς παλαιούς, 519 οὐκ αισθάνονται. ἄνευ γὰρ σωφροσύνης καλ δικαιοσύνης λιμένων καί νεωρίων καί τειχών καί φόρων και τοιούτων φλυαριών εμπεπλήκασι την πάλιν όταν οὖν ἔλθῃ ἡ καταβολή αυτή της ασθένειας, τους τότε παρόντας αἰτιάσονται συμβούλους, Θεμιστοκλέα δὲ καὶ Κίμωνα καὶ Περικλέα ἐγκωμιάσουσι, τοὺς αιτίους τῶν κακών * σοῦ δὲ ἴσως ἐπιλήψονται, εάν μη εὐλαβῇ, καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ εταίρου Ἀλκιβιάδου, ὅταν καὶ τὰ αρχαία Β προσαπολλύωσι πρὸς οἶς ἐκτῆσαντο, οὐκ αίτιων οντων τῶν κακών ἀλλ’ ἴσως συναιτίων. καίτοι ἔγωγε ἀνόητον πράγμα και νυν δρώ γιγνόμενον καί ακούω τῶν παλαιών ἀνδρῶν πέρι. r αἰσθάνομαι γάρ, ὅταν ἡ πόλις τινὰ τῶν πολιτικών
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bodies to the tune of their praises, and then cause them to lose even the flesh they had to start with ; and these in their tum will be too ignorant to cast the blame of their maladies and of their loss of original weight upon their regalers, but any people who chance to be by at the time and offer them some advice—just when the previous stuffing has brought, after the lapse of some time, its train of disease, since it was done without regard to what is wholesome—these are the people they will accuse and chide and harm as far as they can, while they will sing the praises of that former crew who caused the mischief. And you now, Callicles, are doing something very similar to this : you belaud men who have regaled the citizens with all the good cheer they desired. People do say they have made the city great; but that it xs with the swelling of m imposthume, due to those men of the former time, this they do not perceive. For with no regard for temperance and justice they have stuffed the city with harbours and arsenals and walls and tribute and suchlike trash; and so whenever that access of debility comes they mil lay the blame on the advisers who are with them at the time, and belaud Themistocles and Cimon and Pericles, who caused all the trouble ; and belike they will lay hold of you, if you are not on your guard, and my good friend Aleibiades, when they are losing what they had originally as well as what they have acquired, though you are not the authors, except perhaps part-authors, of the mischief. And yet there is a senseless thing which I see happening now, and bear of, m connexion with thfe men of former times. For I observe that whenever the state proceeds against one of her
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ἀνδρῶν μεταχειρίζηται ὡς ἀδικοῦντα, ἀγανα-κτούντων καὶ σχετλιαζόντων ὡς δεινὰ πάσχουσι* πολλά καὶ αγαθά την πάλιν πεποιηκότες ἄρα ἀδίκως ὑπ’ αὐτῆς ἀπόλλυνται, ὡς ὁ τούτων λόγος, τὸ δὲ ὅλον ψεῦδός ἐστι* προστάτης γαρ C πόλεως οὐδ’ ἂν εἶς ποτὲ ἀδίκως ἀπόλοιτο ὑπ’ αυτής της πόλεως ἧς προστατεῖ· κινδυνεύει γὰρ ταὐτὸν είναι, ὅσοι τε πολιτικοί προσποιούνται εἶναι καὶ ὅσοι σοφισταί. καὶ γὰρ οἱ σοφισταί, τἆλλα σοφοὶ ὄντες, τοῦτο ατοπον εργάζονται πράγμα· φάσκοντές γὰρ αρετής διδάσκαλοι είναι πολλάκις κατηγοροϋσι των μαθητών, ὡς ἀδικοῦσι σφᾶς αὐτοὺς, τοὺς τε μισθούς ἀποστεροῦντες καὶ ἄλλην χάριν οὐκ ἀποδιδόντες, εὖ παθόντες ὑπ’ Ι) αὐτῶν καὶ τούτου του λόγου τί αν άλογώτερον εἴη πράγμα, ανθρώπους αγαθούς και δικαίους γενομἐνους, ἐξαιρεθἐντας μὲν αδικίαν ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου, σχόντας δὲ δικαιοσύνην, ἀδικεῖν τοὐτῳ ὃ οὐκ ἔχουσιν; οὐ δοκεῖ σοι τούτο ατοπον εἶναι, ὦ εταίρε; ως αληθώς δημηγορεῖν με ἡνάγκασας, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, οὐκ ἐθέλων άποκρίνεσθαι.
ΚΑΛΛ. Σὺ δ’ οὐκ ἂν οἷός τ’ εἴης λέγειν, εἰ μη τις σοι άποκρίνοιτο,
E 2Q. Ἕοικά γε· νῦν γοῦν συχνούς τείνω τῶν λόγων, επειδή μοι ούκ εθελεις άποκρίνεσθ αι* ἀλλ’, ὦ ’γαθε, εἰπὲ πρὸς Φιλίου, οὐ δοκεῖ σοι αλογον εἶναι αγαθόν φάσκοντα πεποιηκέναι τινὰ μεμφεσθαι τούτῳ, ὅτι ὑφ’ ἑαυτοῦ αγαθός γε-γονώς τε καὶ ὧν ἔπειτα πονηρός ἐστιν;
ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕμοιγε δοκεῖ.
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statesmen as a wrongdoer, they are indignant and protest loudly against such monstrous treatment: after all their long and valuable services to the state they are unjustly ruined at her hands, so they protest. But the whole thing is a lie ; since there is not a single case in which a ruler of a city could ever be unjustly ruined by the very city that he rules. For it is very much the same with pretenders to statesmanship as with professors of sophistry. The sophists, m fact, with all their other accomplishments, act absurdly in one point: claiming to be teachers of virtue, they often accuse their pupils of doing them an injury by cheating them of their fees and otherwise showing no recognition of the good they have done them. Now what can be more unreasonable than this plea ? That men, after they have been made good and just, after all their injustice has been rooted out by their teacher and replaced by justice, should be unjust through something that they have not1 Does not this seem to you absurd, my dear friend? In truth you have forced me to make quite a harangue, Callicles, by refusing to answer.
call. And you are the man who could not speak unless somebody answered you ?
soc. Apparently I can. Just now, at any rate, I am rather extending my speeches, since you will not answer me. But in the name of friendship, my good fellow, tell me if you do not think it unreasonable for a man, while professing to have made another good, to blame him for being wicked in spite of having been made good by him and still being so ?
call. Yes, I do.
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Οὐκοῦν ἀκούεις τοιαῦτα λεγόντων τῶν φασκόντων παιδεύειν ανθρώπους εἰς ἀρετήν;
520 ΚΑΛΑ. Ἕγωγε· ἀλλὰ τί ἂν λεγοις ανθρώπων περί οὐδενὸς ἀξίων,
2η. Τί δ’ ἂν περὶ ἐκείνων λέγοις, οἳ φάσκοντες προεστάναι τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, ὅπως ὡς βελτίστη ἔσται, πάλιν αὐτῆς κατηγοροῦσιν, ὅταν τύχωσιν, ὡς πονηροτάτης; οἴει τι διαφέρειν τούτους ἐκείνων; ταὐτόν, ὧ μακάρι’, ἐστὶ σοφιστὴς καὶ ρητωρ, ἢ ἐγγύς τι καὶ παραπλήσιον, ὥσπερ ἐγὼ ἔλεγον πρὸς Πῶλον* σὺ δὲ δι’ ἄγνοιαν τὸ μὲν Β πάγκαλόν τι οἴει είναι, τὴν ρητορικήν, τοῦ δὲ καταφρονείς, τῇ δὲ άληθείᾳ κάλλιόν ἐστι σοφιστική ρητορικής οσφπερ νομοθετική δικαστικής καὶ γυμναστική Ιατρικής· μόνοις δ’ ἔγωγε καὶ ᾤμην τοῖς δημηγόροις τε καὶ σοφισταῖς οὐκ ἐγχωρεῖν μεμφεσθαι τούτῳ τῷ πράγματι, ὃ αὐτοὶ παιδεύουσιν, ὡς πονηρόν ἐστιν εἰς σφᾶς, ἢ τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ ἅμα καὶ εαυτών κατηγορέω, ότι οὐδὲν ὠφελήκασιν οὕς φασιν ὠφελεῖν. οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει,
C καλλ. Πάνυ γε.
20 Καὶ προέσθαι γε δήπου τὴν εὐεργεσίαν ἄνευ μισθού, ὡς τὸ εἰκὸς, μόνοις τούτοις ἐνεχώρει, εἴπερ αληθή ἔλεγον. ἄλλην μεν γὰρ εὐεργεσίαν τις ευεργετηθείς, οἷον ταχύς γενόμενος διὰ παιδο-τρίβην, ἴσως ἂν ἀποστερήσειε τὴν χάριν, ει προόΐτο αὐτῷ ὁ παιδοτρίβης καί μη συνθεμενος αὐτῷ μισθόν ότι μάλιστα άμα μεταδιδοὺς τοῦ ‘τάχους D λαμβάνοι τὸ ἀργύριον* οὐ γὰρ τῇ βραδυτῆτι,
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soc. Well, and you hear such things said by those who profess to give men education in virtue ?
call. I do ; but what is one to say of such worthless people?
soc. And what is one to say of those who, professing to govern the state and take every care that she be as good as possible, turn upon her and accuse her, any time it suits them, of being utterly wicked? Do you see any difference between these men and the others ? Sophist and orator, my estimable friend, are the same thing, or very much of a piece, as I was telling Polus; but you m your ignorance think the one thing, rhetoric, a very fine affair, and despise the other. Yet in reality sophistic is a finer thing than rhetoric by so much as legislation is finer than judicature, and gymnastic than medicine: in fact, for my own part, I always regarded public speakers and sophists as the only people who have no call to complain of the thing that they themselves educate, for its wickedness towards them; as otherwise they must in the same words be also charging themselves with having been of no use to those whom they say they benefit. Is it not so ? call. Certainly.
soc. And they alone, I presume, could most likely afford to give away their services without fee, if their words were true. For when a man has received any other service, for example, if he has acquired a fast pace from a trainer’s lessons, he might possibly cheat him of his due if the trainer freely offered himself and did not stipulate for a fee to be paid down by the other as nearly as possible at the moment when he imparted to Mm the fast pace he required; for it is not through a slow pace,
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οἶμαι, ἀδικοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, αλλ αδικιᾳ· ἦ γάρ;
ΚΑΑΛ. Ναι.
2|β. Οὐκοῦν εἴ τις αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀφαιρεῖ, τὴν ἀδικίαν, οὐδὲν δεινὸν αὐτῷ μήποτε αδικηθῇ, αλλά μόνῳ ἀσφαλὲς ταύτην τὴν εὐεργεσίαν προέσθαι, εἴπερ τῷ ὄντι δύναιτό τις αγαθούς ποιεῖν, οὐχ οὕτως;
ΚΑΛΛ. Φημί.
Διὰ ταῦτ’ ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικε, τὰς μὲν ἄλλας συμβουλὰς συμβουλεύειν λαμβάν οντα ἀργύριον, οἶον οἰκοδομίας πέρι ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν, οὐδὲν αισχρόν.
E ΚΑΛΛ. Ἕοικέ γε.
3Π. Περὶ δέ γε ταύτης τῆς πράξεως, ὅντιν’ ἄν τις τρόπον ὡς βέλτιστος εἴη καὶ άριστά την αυτόν οἰκίαν διοικοῖ ἢ πόλιν, αίσχρόν νενόμισται μὴ φάναι συμβουλεύειν, ἐὰν μή τις αὐτῷ ἀργύριον διδῷ. ἦ γάρ;
ΚΑΛΛ. Ναι.
2ίΐ. Δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι τοῦτο αίτιόν ἐστιν, ὅτι μόνη αὕτη τῶν εὐεργεσιῶν τὸν εὖ παθόντα ἐπιθυμεῖν ποιεῖ ἀντ’ εὖ ποιεῖν, ὥστε καλὸν δοκεῖ τὸ σημεῖον εἶναι, εἰ εὖ ποιήσας ταύτην τὴν εὐεργεσίαν ἀντ’ εὖ πείσεται* εἰ δὲ μή, οὔ. ἔστι ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχοντα;
521 ΚΑΛΛ. Ἐστιν.
2Λ. Ἐπὶ ποτέραν οὖν με παρακάλεῖς τὴν θεραπείαν της πόλεως, διόρισόν μοι· τὴν τοῦ οια-μάχεσθαι Ἀθηναίοις, ὅπως ὡς βέλτιστοι ἔσονται, ὡς Ιατρόν, ἢ ὡς διακονήσοντα καὶ πρὸς χάριν ὁμιλήσοντα; τάληθή μοι εἰπὲ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις· 5X0
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I conceive, that men act unjustly, but through injustice; is it not ?
CALL. Yes.
soc. And so whoever removes this particular thing, injustice, need never have a fear of being unjustly treated; this benefit alone may be freely bestowed without risk, granted that one really had the power of making people good. Is it not so ?
call. I agree.
soc. Then this, it seems, is the reason why there is no disgrace in taking money for giving every other kind of advice, as about building or the rest of the arts.
call. It does seem so.
soc. But about this business of finding the way to be as good as possible, and of managing one’s own household or city for the best, it is recognized to be a disgrace for one to decline to give advice except for a payment in cash, is it not ?
caul. Yes.
soc. The reason evidently being that this is the only sort of service that makes the person so served desire to do one in return; and hence it is felt to be a good sign when this service that one has done is repaid to one in kind ; but when this is not so, the contrary is felt. Is the case as I say ?
CAL£>. It IS.
soc. Then please specify to which of these two ministrations to the state you axe inviting me— that of struggling hard, like a doctor, with the Athenians to make them as good as possible, or that of seeking to serve their wants and humour them a?t every turn ? Tell me the truth, Callicles ;
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δίκαιος γὰρ εἶ, ὥσπερ ἤρξω παρρησιάζεσθαι πρὸς ἐμέ, διατελεῖν ἃ νοεῖς λέγων καὶ νῦν εὖ καὶ γενναίως εἰπέ.
ΚΑΛΑ. Λέγω τοίνυν ὅτι ὡς διακονήσοντα.
Β	Κολακεύσοντα ἄρα με, ὦ γενναιότατε,
παρακαλεῖς.
ΚΑΛΑ. Εἴ σοι Μυσόν γε ἥδιον καλεῖν, ὦ Σώκρατες· ὡς εἰ μὴ ταῦτά γε ποιήσεις—
2Λ. Μὴ εἴπῃς ὃ πολλάκις εἴρηκας, ὅτι ἀποκτενεῖ με ὁ βουλόμενος, ἵνα μὴ αὖ καὶ ἐγὼ ειπω, ὅτι πονηρὸς γε ῶν ἀγαθὸν ὄντα* μηδ’ ὅτι ἀφαιρήσεται 0 εαν τι εχω, ινα μη αυ εγω ειπω οτι αΛΛ αφελο-μενος οὐχ ἔξει ὅ τι χρήσεται αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ με ἀδίκως ἀφείλετο, οὕτω καὶ λαβών ἀδίκως χρήσεται, εἰ δὲ ἀδίκως, αἰσχρῶς, εἰ δὲ αἰσχρῶς, κακῶς.
ΚΑΔΛ. Ὀς μοι δοκεῖς, ὦ Σώκρατες, πιστεύειν μηδ’ ἂν εν τούτων παθεῖν, ὡς οἰκῶν ἐκποδὼν καὶ οὐκ ἂν εἰσαχθεὶς εἰς δικαστῆριον ὑπὸ πάνυ ἴσως μοχθηρού ανθρώπου καὶ φαύλου.
5ίΐ. ’Ανόητος ἄρα εἰμί, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ὡς άληθῶς, εἰ μὴ οἴομαι ἐν τῆδε τῇ πόλει ὁντινοῦν ἄν, ὅ τι τύχοι, τοῦτο παθεῖν. τόδε μέντοι εὖ οἶδ’ ὅτι, ἐάνπερ εἰσίω εἰς δικαστήριον περὶ τούτων τινὸς κινδυνεύων ὃ σὺ λέγεις, πονηρός τίς με ἔσται D ὁ εἰσάγων οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἂν χρηστος μη ἀδικοῦντ’ άνθρωπον εἰσαγάγοι* καὶ οὐδέν γε ατοπον εἰ ἀπσ- 1
1 The Mysians, like the Carians (c/. Euthyd. 285, c), were regarded as the lowest of the low. Callicles heatedly taunts Socrates with putting the matter in its worst light.
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for it is only right that, as you began by speaking to me frankly, you should continue to tell me what you think. So now speak out like a good, generous man
call. I say then, the way of seeking to serve them.
soc. So it is to a flatterer’s work, most noble sir, that you invite me ?
call. Work for a mean Mysian,1 if you prefer the name, Socrates ; for unless you do as I say----
soc Do not tell me, what you have so often repeated, that anyone who pleases will put me to death, lest I on my side should have to tell you that it will be a villain killing a good man ; nor that anyone may strip me of whatever I ha\e, lest I should have to say in my turn : Well, but when he has stripped me, he will not know what use to make of his spoil, but as he stripped me unjustly so will he use his spoil unjustly, and if unjustly, foully, and if foully, ill.
call. It quite strikes me, Socrates, that you believe not one of these troubles could befall you, as though you dwelt out of the way, and could never be dragged into a law court by some perhaps utterly paltry rascal
soc. Then I am a fool, Callicles, m truth, if I do not suppose that m this city anyone, whoever he was, might find himself, as luck should have it, m any sort of plight. Of one thing, however, I am sure—that if ever I am brought before the court and stand in any such danger as you mention, it will be some villain who brings me there, for no honest? man would prosecute a person who had done no wrong; and it would be no marvel if I were put
2 l	313
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θάνοιμι. βούλει σοι εἴπω δι’ ὅ τι ταῦτα προσδοκώ;
ΚΑΛΑ. Πάνυ γε.
2ίΐ. Οἶμαι μετ’ ολίγων ’Αθηναίων, ἵνα μὴ εἴπω μόνος, ἐπιχειρεῖν τῇ ὡς άληθῶς πολιτικβ τέχνη καὶ πράττειν τὰ πολίτικα μόνος των νυν ἅτε οὖν οὐ πρὸς χάριν λόγων τούς λόγους οὓς λέγω ἑκάστοτε, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον, οὐ πρὸς τὸ ἥδιστον, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλων ποιεῖν ἃ οὐ παραινεῖς, τὰ κομψὰ ταῦτα, E οὐχ ἕξω ὅ τι λέγω ἐν τῷ δικαστηρὰρ. ὁ αὐτὸς δέ μοι ἥκει λόγος, ὅνπερ πρὸς Πῶλον ἔλεγον* κρινοῦ-μαι γὰρ ὡς ἐν παιδίοις ἰατρὸς ἂν κρίνοιτο κατηγο-ροῦντος ὀψοποιοῦ. σκόπει γάρ, τί ἂν ἀπολογοῖτο ὁ τοιοῦτος άνθρωπος ἐν τούτοις ληφθείς, ει αὐτοῦ κατήγοροί τις λόγων ὅτι ὦ παῖδες, πολλά ὑμᾶς καὶ κακὰ ὅδε εἴργασται ἀνὴρ καὶ αὐτοὺς, καὶ τοὺς νεωτάτους ἡμῶν διαφθείρει τέμνων τε καὶ κάων, 522 καὶ ἰσχναίνων καὶ πνιγών άπορέΐν ποιεῖ, πικρότατα πώματα δι δοὺς καὶ πεινῆν καὶ δι φῆν ἀναγκάζων, οὐχ ὥσπερ ἐγὼ πολλά καὶ ἡδέα καὶ παντοδαπὰ τινώγουν υμάς· τί αν οἴει ἐν τούτω τῷ κακῷ αποληφθεν τα ιατρόν εχειν είπε ι ν; η ει ειποι την ἀλήθειαν, ὅτι ταῦτα πάντα ἐγὼ ἐποίουν, ὦ παῖδες, ὑγιεινῶς, ὁπόσον οἴει ἂν ἀναβοῆσαι τοὺς τοιούτους δικαστάς; οὐ μέγα;
ΚΑΛΑ. "Ισως* οἴεσθαί γε χρή.
.	9 λ	*	*	/	*	5	/	-Λ	ί *
2ίΐ. Ουκουν οιει εν πασῃ απορία αν αυτόν Β ἔχεσθαι, ὅ τι χρὴ εἰπεῖν,
ΚΑΑΛ. Πάνυ γε. 1
1 Socrates retorts the phrase of Euripides, which Callicles applied (above, 486 c) to philosophic debate, upon the practical pursuits which Callicles recommended.
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to death. Would you like me to tell you my reason for expecting this ? call. Do, by all means.
soc. I think I am one of few, not to say the only one, m Athens who attempts the true art of statesmanship, and the only man of the present time who manages affairs of state: hence, as the speeches that I make from time to time are not aimed at gratification, but at what is best instead of what is most pleasant, and as I do not care to deal in “ these pretty toys ”1 that you recommend, I shall have not a word to say at the bar. The same case that I made out to Polus will apply to me ; for I shall be like a doctor tried by a bench of children on a charge brought by a cook.2 Just consider what defence a person like that would make at such a pass, if the prosecutor should speak against him thus : “ Children, this fellow has done you all a great deal of personal mischief, and he destroys even the youngest of you by cutting and burning, and starves and chokes you to distraction, giving you nasty bitter draughts and forcing you to fast and thirst; not like me, who used to gorge you with abundance of nice things of every sort.” What do you suppose a doctor brought to this sad pass could say for himself? Or if he spoke the truth—eiAll this I did, my boys, for your health ”—how great, think you, would be the outcry from such a bench as that ? A loud one, would it not? call. I daresay . one must suppose so. soc. Then you suppose he would be utterly at a loss what· to say ? call. Quite so.
2 Cft 464 n.
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2Λ. Τοιοῦτον μέντοι και ἐγὼ οἶδα ὅτι πάθος πάθοιμι ἂν εἰσελθὼν εἰς δικαστὴρ ιον. οὔτε γὰρ ἡδονὰς ἃς ἐκπεπόρικα έξω αὐτοῖς λέγειν, ἃς οὖτοι εὐεργεσίας καὶ ὠφελείας νομίζουσιν, ἐγὼ δὲ οὔτε τοὺς πορίζοντας ζηλώ οὔτε οἶς πορίζεται· εάν τε τίς με ἢ νεωτέρους φῇ διαφθείρειν ἀπορεῖν ποιοῦντα, ἢ τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους κακηγορεῖν λέγοντα πικρούς λόγους ἢ ἰδίᾳ ἢ δημοσίᾳ, οὔτε τὸ άληθὲς ἕξω εἰπεῖν, ὅτι δικαίως πάντα ταῦτα ἐγὼ λέγω, καὶ C πράττω το υμετερον δὴ τοῦτο, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, οὔτε ἄλλο οὐδἐν· ὥστε ἴσως, ὅ τι ἂν τύχω, τοῦτο πείσομαι.
ΚΑΛΛ. Δοκεῖ οὖν σοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, καλώς ἔχειν άνθρωπος ἐν πόλει οὕτω διακείμενος καὶ ἀδύνατος ών ἑαυτῷ βοηθεῖν;
5ίΐ. Εἰ ἐκεῖνό γε ἐν αὐτῷ ὑπάρχοι, ὦ Καλλί-κλεις, ὃ οὐ πολλάκις ὡμολόγησας· εἰ βεβοηθηκὼς D εἴη αὑτῷ, μήτε περὶ ανθρώπους μήτε περί θεοὺς ἄδικον μηδὲν μήτε εἰρηκὼς μήτε εἰργασμένος, αὑτη γάρ τις βοήθεια ἑαυτῷ πολλάκις ἡμῖν ὡμολό-γηται κρατίστη εἶναι, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐμέ τις ἐξελέγχοι ταύτην την βοήθειαν αδύνατον ὄντα ἐμαυτῷ καὶ ἄλλῳ βοηθεῖν, αἰσχυνοίμην ἂν καὶ ἐν πολλοῖς καὶ ἐν ὀλίγοις εξελεγχόμενος και μόνος υπό μόνου, και ει διά ταύτην την αδυναμίαν ἀποθνῄσκοιμι, ἀ γάνα -κτοίην ἄν εἰ δὲ κολακικῆς ρητορικής ἐνδείᾳ τελευτῴην ἔγωγε, εὖ οἶδα ὅτι ρᾳδίως ἴδοις ἄν με E φέροντα τον θάνατον. αὐτὸ μεν γὰρ τὸ ἀποθνῄ-σκειν οὐδεὶς φοβείται, ὅστις μὴ παντάπασιν ἀλό-γιστός τε καὶ άνανδρος ἐστι, τὸ δὲ άδικεΐν φοβείται·
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soc. Such, however, I am sure would be my own fate if I were brought befoie the court. For not only shall I have no pleasures to plead as having been provided by me—which they regard as services and benefits, whereas I envy neither those who provide them nor those for whom they are provided— but if anyone alleges that I either corrupt the younger men by reducing them to perplexity, or revile the older with bitter expressions whether in private or in public, I shall be unable either to tell the truth and say—“ It is on just grounds that I say all this, and it is your interest that I serve thereby, gentlemen of the jury ”—or to say anything else; and so I daresay any sort of thing, as luck may have it, will befall me.
call. Then do you think, Socrates, that a man m such a case and with no power of standing up for himself makes a fine figure in a city ?
soc. Yes, if he had that one resource, Callicles, which you have repeatedly admitted; if he had stood up for himself by avoiding any unjust word or deed in regard either to men or to gods. For this has been repeatedly admitted by us to be the most valuable kind of fself-protection. Now if I were convicted of inability to extend this sort of protection to either myself or another, I should be ashamed, whether my conviction took place before many or few, dr as between man. and man; and if that inability should bnng about my death, I should be sorely vexed: but if I came to my end through a lack of flattering rhetoric, I am quite sure you would see me take my death easily. For no man fears tfye mere act of dying, except he be utterly irrational and unmanly; doing wrong is what one
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πολλῶν γὰρ αδικημάτων γέμοντα την ψυχήν εἰς Ἀιδου άφικέσθαι πάντων έσχατον κακών ἐστίν. εἰ δὲ βούλει, σοὶ ἐγώ, ὡς τοῦτο οὐτως ἔχει, ἐθέλω λόγον λέξαι.
καλλ. Ἀλλ’ ἐπείπερ γε καὶ τἆλλα ἐπέρανας, καὶ τοῦτο πέρανον.
523	2η. Ἀκουε δή, φασί, μάλα καλού λόγου, ὃν
οὐ μὲν ἡγήσῃ μῦθον, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι, ἐγὼ δὲ λόγον ὡς αληθή γὰρ ὄντα σοι λέξω ἃ μέλλω λέγειν. ώσπερ γὰρ Ὄ μηρός λέγει, διενείμαντο τὴν ἀρχὴν ὁ Ζεὺς καὶ ὁ Ποσειδῶν καὶ ὁ Πλούτων, ἐπειδὴ παρά τοῦ πατρός παρέλαβον. ἧν οὖν νόμος ὅδε περὶ ανθρώπων ἐπὶ Κρόνου, καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἔστιν ἐν θεοῖς, τῶν ανθρώπων τον μεν δικαίως τον βίον διελθόντα καὶ ὁσίως, ἐπειδὰν τελευτήσῃ, Β εἰς μακάρων νήσους ἀπιόντα οἰκεῖν εν πάσῃ εὐ-δαιμονίᾳ ἐκτὸς κακών, τον δὲ αδίκως καί ἀθέως εἰς τὸ τῆς τίσεώς τε καί δίκης δεσμωτήριον, ὃ δὴ Τάρταρον καλοῦσιν, ἰέναι, τούτων δε δικα-σταὶ ἐπὶ Κρόνου καὶ ἔτι νεωστὶ τοῦ Διὸς την αρχήν εχοντος ζώντες ἧσαν ζώντων, εκείνη τη ημέρα δικάζοντες ἧ μέλλοιεν ψ τελευτάν» κακώς οὖν αἱ δίκαι έκρίνοντο· ο τε οὖν Πλούτων καὶ οἱ ἐπιμεληταὶ οἱ ἐκ μακάρων νήσων ἰόντες ελεγον προς τον Δία, ὅτι φοιτῷέν σφιν άνθρωποι ἑκα-C τερωσε ἀνάξιοι. εἶπεν οὖν ὁ Ζεὺς* Ἀλλ’ ἐγώ, ἔφη, παυσω τούτο γιγνόμενον.	νῦν μὲν γὰρ
κακώς αι δίκαι δικάζονται. άμπεχόμενοι γάρ, ἔφη, οἱ κρινόμενοι κρίνονται· ζώντες γὰρ κρί-νονται. πολλοί οὖν, ή δ’ ὅς, ψυχάς πονηρός ἔχοντες ἡμφιεσμἐνοι εἰσὶ σώματά τε καλά και 1
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fears : foi to arrive m the nether world having one’s soul full fraught with a heap of misdeeds is the uttermost of all evils. And now, if you do not mind, I would like to tell you a tale to show you that the case is so.
call. Well, as yon have completed the rest of the business, go on and complete this also.
soc. Give ear then, as they say, to a right fine story, which you will regard as a fable, I fancy, but I as an actual account; for >\hat I am about to tell you I mean to offer as the truth. By Homer’s account,1 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto divided the sovereignty amongst them when they took it over from their father. Now in the time of Cronos there was a law concerning mankind, and it holds to this very day amongst the gods, that every man who has passed a just and holy life departs after his decease to the Isles of the Blest, and dwells in all happiness apart from ill; but whoever has lived unjustly and impiously goes to the dungeon of requital and penance which, you know, they call Tartarus. Of these men there were judges m Cronos’ time, and still of late m the reign of Zeus—living men to judge the living upon the day when each was to bieathe his last; and thus the cases were being decided amiss. So Pluto and the overseers from the Isles of the Blest came before Zens with the report that they found men passing over to either abode undeserving. Then spake Zeus . “ Nay,” said he, “ I will put a stop to these proceedings. The cases axe now indeed judged ill; and it is because they who are on trial are tried m their clothing, for they are tried alive. *Now many,” said he, “ who have wicked souls are clad m fair bodies and ancestry and wealth,
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γένη καὶ πλούτους, καί, ἐπειδὰν ἡ κρίσις ἦ, έρχονται, αὐτοῖς πολλοὶ μάρτυρες, μαρτυρήσοντες ὡς δικαίως βεβιώκασιν* οἱ οὖν δικασταὶ ὑπὸ τε D τούτων Εκπλήττονται, καὶ ἅμα καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀμ-πεχόμενοι δικάζουσι, πρὸ τῆς ψυχῆς τῆς αὑτῶν ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ ὦτα καὶ ὅλον τὸ σῶμα προκε-καλυμμενοι. ταῦτα δὴ αὐτοῖς πάντα ἐπίπροσθεν γίγνεται, καὶ τὰ αὑτῶν ἀμφιέσματα καὶ τὰ τῶν κρινομένων. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, παυστέον ἐστὶ προειδότας αὐτοὺς τὸν θάνατον· νυν γὰρ προίσασι. τούτο μὲν οὖν καὶ δὴ εἴρηται τῷ E Προμηθεῖ ὅπως ἂν παύσῃ αὐτῶν. ἔπειτα γυμνούς κριτέον απάντων τούτων τεθνεῶτας γὰρ δεῖ κρίνεσθαι. καὶ τὸν κριτήν δεῖ γυμνόν εἶναι, τεθνεῶτα, αὐτῇ τῇ ψεχῇ αὐτὴν την ψυχήν θεωρούντο ἐξαίφνης ἀποθανόντος ἑκάστου, Ερημον πάντων των συγγενῶν καὶ κατάλιπόντα ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς πάντα Εκείνον τον κόσμον, ἵνα δικαία ἡ κρίσις ἦ. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν ταῦτα ἐγνωκὼς πρότερος ή υμείς Εποιησάμην δικαστὸς υἱεῖς ἐμαυτοῦ, δύο μεν Εκ τής Ἀσίας, Μίνω τε καὶ Ῥαδάμανθυν, 524 ἕνα δὲ ἐκ τῆς Εὐρώπης, Αἰακόν* οὗτοι οὖν ἐπειδὰν τελευτήσωσι, δικάσουσιν ἐν τῷ λειμῶνι, εν τῇ τριόδῳ, ἐξ ἧς φερετον τω ὁδώ, ἡ μεν εἰς μακάρων νήσους, ἡ δ’ εἰς Τάρταρον, καὶ τοὺς μὲν εκ τῆς Ἀσίας Ῥαδάμανθυς κρίνει, τοὺς δὲ ἐκ τῆς Εὐρώπης Αἰακός* Μίνῳ δὲ πρεσβεία 8ώσω ἐπιδιακρί-νειν, ἐὰν άπορητόν τι τω ἐπέρω, ἵνα ὡς δικαιότατη ἡ κρίσις ἦ περὶ τῆς πορείας τοῖς ἀνθρώποις.
Ταῦτ’ ἔστιν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἃ ἐγὼ ἀκηκοὼς Β πιστεύω αληθή εἶναι· καὶ ἐκ τούτων των 'λόγων τοιόνδε τι λογίζομαι συμβαίνειν. ὁ θάνατος τυγ-520
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and at their judgement appear many witnesses to testify that their lives have been just. Now, the judges are confounded not only by their evidence but at the same time by being clothed themselves while they sit in judgement, having their own soul muffled in the veil of eyes and ears and the λ* hole body. Thus all these are a hindrance to them, their own habiliments no less than those of the judged. Well, first of all,” he said, “ vie must put a stop to their foreknowledge of their death; for tins they at present foreknow. However, Prometheus has already been given the word to stop this in them. Next they must be stripped bare of all those things before they are tried; for they must stand their trial dead. Their judge also must be naked, dead, beholding with very soul the very soul of each immediately upon his death, bereft of all his kin and having left behind on earth all that fine array, to the end that the judgement may be just. Now I, knowing all this before you, have appointed sons of my own to be judges ; two from Asia, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and one from Europe, Aeacus. These, when their life is ended, shall give judgement in the meadow at the dividing of the road, whence are the two ways leading, one to the Isles of the Blest, and the other to Tartarus And those who come from Asia shall Rhadamanthus try, and those from Europe, Aeacus ; and to Minos I will give the privilege of the final decision, if the other two be in any doubt; that the judgement upon this journey of mankind may be supremely just.” This, Callicles, is what I have heard and believe to be true ; and from these stories, on my reckoning, we must draw some such moral as this : death, as
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χάνει ὥν, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ δυοῖν πραγμάτοιν διάλυσις, τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ τοῦ σώματος, ἀπ’ ἀλλήλοιν ἐπειδὰν δὲ διαλυθῆτον ἄρα ἀπ’ ἀλλήλοιν, οὐ πολὺ ἧττον έκάτβρον αὐτοῖν ἔχει τὴν ἔξιν τὴν αὑτοῦ, ἥνπερ καὶ ὅτε ἔζη ὁ ἄνθρωπος, τό τε σώμα τὴν φύσιν την αὑτοῦ καὶ τὰ θεραπεύ-ματα καὶ τὰ παθήματα ἔνδηλα πάντα. οἷον O εἴ τινος μέγα ἧν τὸ σώμα φύσει ἢ τροφή ἢ ἀμ-φότερα ζῶντος, τούτου καί ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνῃ ὁ νεκρὸς μέγας, καὶ εἰ παχὺς, παχὺς καὶ ἀποθανόντος, καὶ τἆλλα οὕτως· καὶ εἰ αὖ ἐπετήδευε κόμαν, κομήτης τούτου καὶ ὁ νεκρὸς. μαστιγίας αὖ εἴ τις ἦν καὶ ἴχνη εἶχε τῶν πληγών οὐλὰς ἐν τῷ σώματι ἢ ὑπὸ μαστίγων ή άλλων τραυμάτων ζῶν, καί τεθνεῶτος τὸ σώμα ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ταῦτα ἔχον κατεαγότα τε εἴ του ἦν μέλη ή διεστραμ-μἐνα ζῶντος, καὶ τεθνεῶτος ταὐτὰ ταῦτα ἕνδηλα. D ἐνὶ δὲ λόγῳ, οἷος εἶναι παρ€σκ€υαστο το σώμα ζῶν, ἔνδηλα ταῦτα καὶ τελευτήσαντος ἢ πάντα ή τα πολλά ἐπί τινα χρόνον. ταὐτὸν δή μοι δοκεῖ ταῦτ’ ἄρα καὶ περὶ την ψεχὴν εἶναι, ὦ Καλλί-κλεις* ἕνδηλα πάντα ἐστὶν ἐν τη ψυχῇ, ἐπειδὰν γυμνωθῇ τοῦ σώματος, τά τε τῆς φύσεως καὶ τὰ Παθήματα, ἃ διὰ την ἐπιτήδευσιν ἑκάστου πράγματος ἔσχεν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ὁ άνθρωπος. ἐπει-Ε δὰν οὖν άφίκωνται παρὰ τὸν δικαστήν, οι μὲν ἐκ τῆς Ἀσίας παρὰ τὸν Ῥαδάμανθυν, ὁ Ῥαδά-μανθνς έκζίνους ἐπιστήσας θεᾶται έκαστον την φυχήν, οὐκ εἰδὼς ὅτου ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις τοῦ μεγάλου βασιλέως ἐπιλαβόμενος ἢ ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν βασιλέως ἢ δυνάστου κατεῖδεὔ οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς ὃν τῆς ψυχῆς, ἀλλὰ διαμεμαστιγωμἐνην 522
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it seems to me, is actually nothing but the disconnexion of two things, the soul and the body, from each other* And so when they axe disconnected from one another, each of them keeps its own condition very much as it was when the man was alive, the body having its own nature, with its treatments and experiences all manifest upon it. For instance, if anyone’s body was large by nature or by feeding or by both when he was alive, his corpse will be large also when he is dead; and if he was fat, it will be fat too after his death, and so on for the rest; or again, if he used to follow the fashion of long hair, long-haired also will be his corpse. Again, if anyone had been a sturdy rogue, and bore traces of his stripes in scars on his body, either from the whip or from other wounds, wmle yet alive, then after death too his body has these marks visible upon it; or if anyone’s limbs were broken or distorted in life, these same effects are manifest in death. In a word, whatever sort of bodily appearance a man had acquired in life, that is manifest also after his death either wholly or in the mam for some time. And so it seems to me that the same is the case with the soul too, Callicles : when a man’s soul is stripped bare of the body, all its natural gifts, and the experiences added to that soul as the result of his various pursuits, axe manifest in it. So when they have arrived m presence of their judge, they of Asia before Rhadamanthus, these Rhadamanthus sets before him and surveys the soul of each, not knowing whose it is ; nay, often when he has laid hold of the Great King or some other prince or potentate, he perceives the utter unhealthiness of his soul, striped all over with the
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καὶ ουλών μεστὴν ὑπὸ επιορκιών και αδικίας, ἃ 525 ἑκάστη ἡ πρᾶξις αὐτοῦ ἐξωμόρξατο εἰς την ψυχήν, καὶ πάντα σκολιά υπό ψευδους καὶ αλαζονείας και οὐδὲν εὐθὺ διά τὸ ἄνευ αλήθειας τεθράφθαι καί υπό εξουσίας καί τρυφής καί ύβρεως καί άκρατίας τῶν πράξεων άσυμ μέτριας τε καὶ αἰ-σχρότητος γέμουσαν την ψυχήν εἶδεν ἰδὼν δὲ ἀτίμως ταύτην ἀπέπεμψεν εὐθὺ τῆς φρουράς, οἷ μέλλει ἐλθοῦσα ἀνατλῆναι τὰ προσήκοντα Β πάθη. προσήκει δὲ παντὶ τῷ ἐν τιμωρία ὄντι, ὑπ’ ἄλλου ὀρθῶς τιμωρουμένῳ, ἢ βελτίονι γίγνεσθαι καὶ ὀνίνασθαι ἢ παραδείγματι τοῖς ἄλλοις γίγνεσθαι, ἵνα άλλοι όρώντες πάσχοντα ἃ ἂν πάσχῃ φοβούμενοι βελτίονς γίγνωνται. εἰσὶ δὲ οἱ μεν ωφελούμενοι τε καί δίκην διδόντες υπό θεών τε καί ανθρώπων οὖτοι, οἳ ἂν ιάσιμα αμαρτήματα ἁμάρτωσιν* ὅμως δὲ δι’ άλγηδόνων καὶ οδυνών γίγνεται αὐτοῖς ἡ ὡφελία καὶ ενθάδε καί C ἐν Ἀιδου* οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε ἄλλως ἀδικίας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι οἳ δ’ ἂν τὰ έσχατα ἀδικήσωσι καὶ διὰ τὰ τοιαῦτα αδικήματα ανίατοι γένωνται, ἐκ τούτων τὰ παραδείγματα γίγνεται, καὶ οὖτοι αὐτοὶ μεν οὐκέτι ονίνανται οὐδὲν, ἅτε ανίατοι οντες, ἄλλοι δὲ ονίνανται οι τούτους όρώντες διά τὰς αμαρτίας τα μέγιστα καί οδυνηρότατα καί φοβερώτατα πάθη πάσχοντας τον αει χρόνον, ἀτεχνῶς παραδείγματα άνηρτημένους εκεί ἐν Ἀιδου ἐν τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ, τοῖς ἀεὶ τῶν άδικων D άφικνουμένοις θεάματα καί νουθετήματα. ὦν ἐγώ φημι ένα καὶ ’Αρχέλαον ἔπεσθαι, εἰ αληθή λέγει Πῶλος, καὶ ἄλλον ὅστις ἂν τοιοῦτος τύραννος ἦ· οἶμαι δὲ καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς εἶναι τούτων τῶν 524
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scourge, and a mass of wounds, the work of perjuries and injustice; where every act has left its smirch upon his soul, where all is awry through falsehood and imposture, and nothing straight because of a nurture that knew not truth : or, as the result of an unbridled course of fastidiousness, insolence, and incontinence, he finds the soul full fraught with disproportion and ugliness. Beholding this he sends it away in dishonour straight to the place of custody, where on its arrival it is to endure the sufferings that are fitting. And it is fitting that every one under punishment rightly inflicted on him by another should either be made better and profit thereby, or serve as an example to the rest, that others seeing the sufferings he endures may in fear amend themselves. Those who are benefited by the punishment they get from gods and men are they who have committed remediable offences; but still it is through bitter throes of pain that they xeceive their benefit both here and in the nether world; for m no other way can there be riddance of iniquity. But of those who have done extreme wrong and, as a result of such crimes, have become incurable, of those are the examples made; no longer are they profited at all themselves, since they are incurable, but others are profited who behold them undergoing for there transgressions the greatest, sharpest, and most fearful sufferings evermore, actually hung up as examples there in the infernal dungeon, a spectacle and a lesson to such of the wrongdoers as arrive from time to time. Among them. I say Archejaus also will be found, if what Polus tells us is true, and every other despot of his sort. And I think, moreover, that most of these examples have
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παραδειγμάτων ἐκ τυράννων καὶ βασιλέων καὶ δυνα στῶ ν καὶ τὰ τῶν πόλεων πραξάντων γεγονότος* οὗτοι γὰρ διὰ τὴν εξουσίαν μέγιστα καί άνοσιώτατα αμαρτήματα άμαρτάνουσι. μαρτυρεί δὲ τούτοις καὶ *Ομηρος* βασιλέας γὰρ καὶ E δυνάστας ἐκεῖνος πεποίηκε τοὺς ἐν Ἀιδου τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον τιμωρουμἐνους, Τάνταλον καὶ Σίσυφον και Τιτυόν* Θερσίτην δέ, καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος πονηρὸς ἧν Ιδιώτης, οὐδεὶς πεποίηκε μεγάλαις τιμωριαις συνεχόμενον ως ανίατον ου γάρ, οἶμαι, ἐξῆν αὐτῷ* διὸ καὶ εὐδαιμονέστερος ἧν ἢ οἶς ἐξῆν. ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἐκ τῶν δυναμένων εἰσὶ 526 κοὐ οἱ σφόδρα πονηροὶ γιγνόμενοι ἄνθρωποι· οὐδὲν μὴν κωλύει καὶ ἐν τούτοις αγαθούς ἄνδρας ἐγγίγνεσθαι, καὶ σφόδρα γε ἄξιον ἄγασθαι τῶν γιγνομἐνων χαλεπόν γάρ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, και πολλοῦ επαίνου ἄξιον ἐν μεγάλη ἐξουσίᾳ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν γενόμενον δικαίως διαβιῶναι. ολίγοι δὲ γίγνονται σἱ τοιοῦτοι· ἐπεὶ καὶ ενθάδε καί ἄλλοθι γεγόνασιν, οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ἔσονται καλοί κάγαθοι Β ταύτην την αρετήν την του δικαίως διαχειρίζειν α αν τις ἐπιτρέπῃ· εἷς δὲ καὶ πάνυ ελλόγιμος γέγονε καί εις τοὺς άλλους 'Έλληνας, ’Αριστείδης ὁ Λυσιμάχου* οἱ δὲ πολλοί, ὦ ἄριστε, κακοί γίγνονται τῶν δυναστών. ὅπερ οὐν ἔλεγον, ἐπειδὰν ὁ Ῥαδάμανθυς εκείνος τοιοϋτόν τινα λάβῃ, ἄλλο μὲν περὶ αὐτοῦ οὐκ οἶδεν οὐδέν, οὔθ’ ὅστις οὔθ’ ὧντινων, ὅτι δὲ πονηρός τις* καὶ τοῦτο κατιδὼν ἀπέπεμψεν εἰς Τάρταρον, ἐπισημηνά-μενος, εάν τε ιάσιμος εάν τε ἀνίατος δομὴ εἶναι.
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come from despots and kings and potentates and public administrators ; for these, since they have a free hand, commit the greatest and most impious offences. Homer also testifies to this; for he has represented kings and potentates as those who are punished everlastingly in the nether world— Tantalus and Sisyphus and Tityus; but Thersites, or any other private person who was wicked, has been portrayed by none as incurable and therefore subjected to heavy punishment; no doubt because he had not a free hand, and therefore was in fact happier than those who had. For in fact, Callicles, it is among the powerful that we find the specially wicked men. Still there is nothing to prevent good men being found even among these, and it deserves our special admiration -«hen they are; for it is hard, Callicles, and deserving of no slight praise, when a man with a perfectly free hand for injustice lives always a just life. The men of tins sort are but few; for indeed there have been, and I expect there yet will be, both here and elsewhere, men of honour and excellence in this virtue of administering justly what is committed to their charge. One in fact there has been whose fame stands high among us and throughout the rest of Greece, Ansteides, son of Lysimachus ; but most of those in power, my excellent friend,* prove to be bad. So, as I was saying, whenever the judge Rhadarnanthus has to deal with such an one, he knows nothing else of him at all, neither who he is nor of what descent, but only that he is a wicked person ; and on perceiving this he sends him away to Tartafus, first setting a mark on him to show whether he deems it a curable or an incurable case ;
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Ο ὁ δὲ ἐκεῖσε ἀφικόμενος τὰ προσήκοντα πάσχα, ενίοτε δ’ άλλην εἰσιδὼν ὁσίως βεβιωκυῖαν καὶ μετ* αλήθειας, ἀνδρὸς ἰδιώτου ἢ ἄλλου τινός, μάλιστα μὲν, ἐγωγέ φημι, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, φιλοσόφου τὰ αυτόν πράξαντος καὶ οὐ πολυπραγμονή-σαντος ἐν τῷ βίῳ, ἡγάσθη τε καὶ ἐς μακάρων νήσους ἀπέπεμψε. ταὐτὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ ὁ Αἰακός· εκάτερος τούτων ράβδον ἔχων δικάζει 6 δὲ Μίνως επισκοπών κάθηται, μόνος ἔχων χρυσοΰν Χ) σκήπτρον, ὥς φησιν Ὀδυσσεὺς ὁ * Ομήρου ἰδεῖν αὐτὸν
χρύσεον σκήπτρον ἔχοντα, θεμιστεύοντα νεκνσσιν.
ἐγὼ μεν οὖν, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ὑπὸ τούτων τῶν λόγων πέπεισμαι, καὶ σκοπώ ὅπως ἀποφανοῦμαι τῷ κριτῇ ὡς ύγιεστάτην την ψυχήν* χαίρειν οὖν ἐάσας τὰς τιμάς τὰς τῶν πολλών ανθρώπων, τὴν αλήθειαν σκοπών πειράσομαι τῷ ὄντι ὡς ἂν δύνωμαι βέλτιστος ών και ζην και ἐπειδὰν ἀπο-jj θνήσκω άποθνήσκειν. παρακαλώ δὲ καὶ τοὺς άλλους πάντας ανθρώπους, καθ’ ὅσον δύναμαι, καὶ δὴ καὶ σὲ άντιπαρακαλώ ἐπὶ τούτον τον βίον καὶ τὸν αγώνα τούτον, ὃν ἐγώ φημι ἀντὶ πάντων τῶν ενθάδε αγώνων εἶναι, καὶ ὀνειδίζω σοι, ὅτι οὐχ οἷός τ’ ἔσῃ σαυτῷ βοηθῆσαι, ὅταν ἡ δίκη σοι ἦ καὶ ἡ κρίσις ἣν νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, ἀλλὰ ἐλθὼν παρά τον δικαστήν τον τής Αἰγίνης υἱόν, 527 ἐπειδὰν σου ἐπιλαβόμενος ἄγῃ, χασμήσῃ καὶ ΐλιγγιάσεις οὐδὲν ἧττον ἢ ἐγὼ ενθάδε συ ἐκεῖ, 1 2
1	Οᾶ μ. 569.
2	ι.ί. in return for Callicles’ invitation to him to pursue the hfe of rhetoric and politics, 521 a.
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and when the man arrives there he suffers what is fitting. Sometimes, when he discerns another soul that has lived a holy life m company with truth, a private man’s or any other’s—especially, as I claim, Callicles, a philosopher s who has minded his own business and not been a busybody m his lifetime— he is struck with admiration and sends it off to the Isles of the Blest. And exactly the same is the procedure of Aeacus: each of these two holds a rod in his hand as he gives judgement; but Minos sits as supervisor, distinguished by the golden sceptre that he holds, as Odysseus m Homer tells how he saw him.—
Holding a golden sceptre, speaking dooms to the dead.1
Now for my part, Callicles, I am convinced by these accounts, and I consider how I may be able to show my judge that my soul is m the best of health. So giving the go-by to the honours that most men seek I shall try, by inquiry into the truth, to be really good in as high a degree as I am able, both m my life and, when I come to die, in my death. And I invite all other men likewise, to the best of my power, and you particularly I invite in return,2 to this life and this contest, which I say is worth all other contests on this earth; and I make it a reproach to you, that you. will not be able to deliver yourself when your trial comes and the judgement of which I told you just now; but when you go before your judge, the son of Aegina,3 and he grips you and drags you up, you will gape and feel dizzy
there no less than I do here, and some one perhaps •
8 Aegina, daughter of the nver-ged Asopus, was the mother of Aeacus by Zens.
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καί σε ἴσως τυπτήσει τις καὶ ἐπὶ κόρρης ἀτίμως καὶ πάντως προπηλακιεῖ.
Τάχα δ’ οὖν ταῦτα μῦθος σοι δοκεῖ λέγεσθαι ὥσπερ γραὸς καὶ καταφρονείς αὐτῶν, καὶ οὐδέν γ’ αν ἧν θαυμαστόν καταφρον€Ϊν τούτων, εἴ πῃ ζητοῦντες εἴχομεν αυτών βελτίω καὶ ἄληθέστερα εὑρεῖν νῦν δὲ ὁρ<χς, ὅτι τρεῖς ὄντες ὑμεῖς, οἵπερ σοφώτατοί ἐστε τῶν νῦν Ἑλλήνων, σύ τε καὶ Πῶλος Β καί Γοργίας, οὐκ ἔχετε ἀποδεῖξαι, ὡς δεῖ ἄλλον τινὰ βίον ζῆν ἢ τοῦτον, ὅσπερ καὶ ἐκεῖσε φαίνεται συμφέρων. ἀλλ’ ἐν τοσούτοις λόγοις τῶν ἄλλων ἐλεγχομἐνων μόνος οὗτος ἡρεμεῖ ὁ λόγος, ὡς εὐλαβητέον ἐστὶ τὸ ἀδικεῖν μᾶλλον ἣ τὸ ἀδι-κεῖσθαι, καὶ παντὸς μᾶλλον ἀνδρὶ μελετητέον οὐ τὸ δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀγαθὸν ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶναι, καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ* ἐὰν δέ τις κατὰ τι κακὸς γί-γνηται, κολαστέος ἐστί, καὶ τοῦτο δεὐτερον αγα-C θὸν μετὰ τὸ εἶναι δίκαιον, τὸ γίγνεσθαι καὶ κολα-ζόμενον διδόναι δίκην καὶ πᾶσαν κολακείαν καὶ τὴν περὶ ἑαυτὸν καὶ τὴν περὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, και περὶ ολίγους καί ττ€ρί πολλοὺς, φευκτέον* καί τῆ p7]T0pLKrj οϋτω γριηστέον ἐπὶ τὸ δίκαιον αει, καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ πάσῃ πράξει. ἐμοὶ οὖν πειθόμε-νος ἀκολούθησον ἐνταῦθα, οἷ ἀφικόμενος εὐδαι-μονήσεις καὶ ζῶν καὶ τελευτήσας, ὡς ὁ λόγος σημαίνει, καὶ ἔασόν τινά σου καταφρονῆσαι ὡς ἀνοήτου καὶ προπηλακίσαι, ἐὰν βούληται, καὶ D ναὶ μὰ Δία σύ γε θαρρών πατάξαι τὴν ἄτιμον ταύτην πληγήν* οὐδὲν γὰρ δεινὸν πείσῃ, ἐὰν τῷ ὄντι ἧς καλὸς κἀγαθός, ασκών άρ€τήν, κἄπειτα οὕτω κοινῇ ἀσκήσαντες, τότε ἤδη, ἐὰν δοκῇ
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will give you, yes, a degrading box on the ear, and will treat you with every kind of contumely Possibly, however, you regard this as an old wife’s tale, «ad despise it; and there would be no wonder in our despising it if with all our searching we could somewhere find anything better and truer than this : but as it is, you observe that you three, who are the wisest of the Greeks m our day—you and Polus and Gorgias—are unable to prove that we ought to live any other life than this, which is evidently advantageous also m the other world. But among the many statements we have made, while all the rest are refuted this one alone is unshaken—that doing wrong is to be more carefully shunned than suffering it; that above all things a man should study not to seem but to be good both in private and in public; that if one becomes bad in any respect one must be corrected; that this is good in the second place,—next to being just, to become so and to be corrected by paying the penalty ; and that every kind of flattery· with regard either to oneself or to others, to few or to many, must be avoided; and that rhetoric is to be used for this one purpose always, of pointing to what is just, and so m every other activity. Take my advice, therefore, and follow me where, if yon once arrive, you will be happy both in life and after life’s end, as this account declares And allow anyone to contemn you as a fool and foully maltreat you if he chooses; yes, by Hea\ en, and suffer undaunted the shock of that ignominious cuff; for you -«ill come to no harm if you be really a good and upright man, practising virtue. And Afterwards, having practised it together, we shall m due course, if we
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χρῆναι, ἐπιθησόμεθα τοῖς πολιτικοῖς, ἣ όποιον ἄν τι ἡμῖν δοκῇ, τότε βουλευσόμεθα, βελτίους ὄντες βουλευεσθαι ἢ νῦν. αισχρόν γὰρ έχοντας γε ὡς νῦν φαινόμεθα ἔχειν, ἔπειτα Τὲανιεύεσθαι ὡς τὶ όντας, οἶς ουδέποτε ταντά δοκεΐ περί των E αυτών, καὶ ταῦτα περὶ τῶν μεγίστων εἰς τοσοῦτον ἥκομεν ἀπαιδευσίας· ώσπερ οὖν ἡγεμόνι τῷ λόγῳ χρησώμεθα τω νυν παραφαν έντι, ος ἡμῖν σημαίνει, ότι οὗτος ὁ τρόπος ἄριστος τοῦ βίου, καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην καί την άλλην αρετήν ἀσκοῦντας καὶ ζῆν καὶ τεθνάναι, τούτῳ οὖν ἑπώμεθα, καὶ τοὺς άλλους παρακαλῶμεν, μὴ ἐκείνῳ, ᾤ σὺ πιστεύων ἐμὲ παρακαλεῖς* ἔστι γὰρ οὐδενὸς ἄξιος, ὦ Καλλίκλεις
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deem it right, embark on politics, or proceed to consult on whatever we may think fit, being then better equipped for such counsel than we are now. For it is «graceful that men in such a condition as we now appear to be m should put on a swaggering, important airwhen we never continue to be of the same mind upon the same questions, and those the greatest of all—we are so sadly uneducated. Let us therefore take as our guide the doctrine now disclosed, which indicates to us that this way of life is best—to live and die in the practice alike of justice and of all other virtue. This then let us follow, and to this invite every one else; not that to which you trust yourself and invite me, for it is nothing worth, Callicles
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